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WOULD   clo    great   injustice   to   my 
feelings,  gentlemen  of  the  Maryland 
c'p;^U^y^    Historical   Society,  if   i   did   not,  on 
^Sf&5§m    taking  this  Chair,  avail  myself  of  the 
;  -"'-  j :-jv';'V^   earliest  moment  to  offer  my  thanks 
fWv  Ws&^     for  the  great  honor  conferred  by  eleet- 
^'(-S'^     ing  me  vour  President. 
CV'C^J  It  is  about  twenty-three  years  ago, 

that,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1844,  some  eighteen 
or  twen%*  gentlemen  assembled  in-  the  office  of 
the  Maryland  Colonization  Society,  to  organize 
an  institution  "n>r  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
sea  tiered  materials  of  the  early  History  of  this 
State  and  for  other  collateral  objects."  The  room 
vns  in  what  was  known  at  that  day  as  the  "Post 
Office  Buildimr,"  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Fay- 
ctte  and  North  streets.  It  is  now  torn  down.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect  them,  the  persons  present 
at  that  gathering — most  of  whom  had  been  person- 
al 1  v   invited  to  attend — were,  our  late  President, 
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Jolm  Spear  Smith,  Robert  Gilmor,  Si\,  Charles 
F.  Mayer,  Bernard  II.  Campbell,  Jolm  L.  Carey, 
William  A.  talbott,  Fielding  Lucas,  Jr.,  John  J. 
Donaldson,  Robert  Carey  Long,  and  Sebastian  F. 
Street cr,  all  of  whom  are  dead ;  while  the  surviv- 
ors are  John  II.  B.  Latrube,  Dr.  James  Hall,  J, 
Morrison  Harris,  John  F.  Kennedy,  George  Win. 
Brown,  Dr.  Joshua  J.  Cohen,  Dr.  Stephen  Collins, 
Frederick  Wm.  Brune,  Jr.,  Captain  Robert  Leslie 
and  myself.  At  that  meeting  the  organization 
was  completed ;  for,  having  considered  the  matter 
maturely  in  advance,  Ave  were  prepared  io  adopt 
a  constitution  and  by-laws,  drawn  up  by  me  with 
care,  the  original  draft  of  which  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  to-night  to  the  society.  In  order 
to  make  these  fundamental  instruments  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  I  obtained  printed  or  written 
copies  of  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  all  the 
Historical  Societies  I  was  able  to  reach  by  cor- 
respondence, and  digested  them  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy  and  our  late  llecord- 
ins:  Secretary,  Mr.  Street  cr.  These  documents 
I  have  also  preserved,  and  now  present  to  the 
society.  The  committee  which  was  appointed, 
reported  the  draft  as  offered,  and  the  document 
was  at  once  heartily  adopted  by  the  citizens 
present,  who  saw  in  it  a  promising  nucleus  for 
the  only  literary  organization  of  the  kind  that 
had  ever  been  formed  in  our  state  or  citv. 


The  Constitution  and  By-laws  being  accepted, 
our  preparatory  meeting  adjourned  to  the  1st  of 
February,  after  selecting  a  committee  to  nominate 
PuitAblo  persons  as  the  iirst  officers  of  the  society, 
to  be  balloted  for  at  our  next  assemblage.  I 
remember  that  much  care  was  taken  in  this  deli- 
rate  duty  by  the  judicious  committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  J.  II.  B.  Latrobe,  Mr.  George  Wm. 
Brown,  and  Captain  Robert  Leslie.  Indeed,  so 
heedful  were  these  gentlemen  that  I  find'  it 
recorded  they  re- assembled  the  originators  of  the 
society  on  the  31st  of  January,  in  order  to  consult 
over  the  names  they  intended  to  propose  to  the 
general  meeting  on  the  following  day. 

Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  "February,  1844,  John 
Spear  Smith  was  elected  President;  John  Van 
Lear  McMahon —  the  Historian  of  Maryland  — 
Vice-President;  Brantz  Mayer,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  Sebastian  F.  Streeter,  Recording  Sec- 
retary;   and   Stephen  Collins,  Librarian. 

This  assemblage  and  vote  occurred  in  the  same 
small  room  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  which 
our  first  meeting  had  been  held;  but  as  our 
numbers  had  already  increased,  a  committee  was 
chosen  to  obtain  ampler  accommodations;  and, 
even  before  we  separated  that  afternoon,  the 
chairman  reported  in  favor  of  a  large  adjoining 
apartment  in  the  second  story  of  the  same  old 
Post   Office    Building,   wherein,   the    survivors   of 
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the  original  organization  will  recollect,  we  met 
from  the  spring  of  1844  to  live  spring  of  1848, 
when  we  took  possession  of  our  present  quarters. 
Of  course  we  were  as  yet  entirely  without  pecu- 
niary means,  and  the  list  1  present  with  the  other 
papers  deposited  by  me  to-night,  shows  that  a  few 
of  us  contributed  by  very  modest  subscriptions 
to  furnish  our  first  lodgement  with  commendable 
economy. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  pleasant  to  recollect  the 
stimulus  immediately  given  to  literary  taste  in 
Baltimore  by  the  establishment  of  this  society. 
The  first  record  of  our  Membership,  published  in 
1844,  shows  there  was  hardly  a  gentleman  in  pro- 
fessional or  mercantile  lite,  noted  for  cultivation, 
who  did  not  join  us.  I  dare  not  detain  you  to 
describe  our  progress,  step  by  step ;  or  the  various 
high  tides  and  low  tides  that  occurred  in  our  his- 
tory since  1844;  or,  the  peculiar  causes  that,  at 
times,  have  swelled,  and,  at  times,  diminished  our 
membership.  It  is  mainly  to  the  institution  of 
this  society  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  this 
Athex^euvt  Building,  which  is  held  for  us  in 
perpetuity  by  trustees,  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland  at  its  December 
session  of  1845. 

The  project  of  such  an  establishment  had  often 
been  spoken  of;  but  the  first  practical  effort  to 
realize     it    was    made —  after    consultation    with 
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Captain  Robert  Leslie  and  myself — by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Rodewald,  who  presented  a  scheme  to  our 
society  and  to  the  Library  Company  of  Balti- 
more, of  which  I  had  at  that  time  the  honor 
to  be  President.  Mr.  Hodcwald's  plan  was  not 
entirely  approved,  but  it  initiated  the  movement, 
and  deserves  remembrance.  After  respectfully 
considering  it,  the  two  corporations  thought  the 
project  so  important  that  each  of  them  appointed 
a  committee  of  rive  of  its  members  to  examine  it; 
and,  after  meeting  in  joint  committee  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1845,  a  plan  of  operations,  founded  on 
public  subscription  as  a  free  gift,  was  adopted,  and 
an  address  setting  forth,  the  objects  of  the  building, 
signed  by  numbers  of  our  leading  citizens,  was 
published  in  circulars  as  well  as  in  the  newspapers. 
It  at  once  engaged  public  attention  and  sympathy. 
Twenty  of  our  wealthy  men  subscribed  rive  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  and  the  late  George  Brown 
added  the  one  thousand  which  he  had  promised  to 
}  estow  upon  the  subscription  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, as  a.  beginning.  It  is  due  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Osmond  C.  Tiffany  to  say  that  he  was  the 
indefatigable  chairman  of  the  committee  on  sub- 
scriptions, and  that  lie  was  zealously  aided  in  his 
solicitations  by  several  gentlemen,  but,  especially, 
by  Mr.  Charles  J.  M.  Eaton.  Many  were  doubtful 
of  success,  while  some  openly  sneered  at  the  idea 
that  a  community  like  ours  would  devote  forty  or 
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fifty  thousand  dollars  to  a  project  promising  no 
pecuniary  return ;  but  the  committee  was  not  dis- 
heartened by  doubt  or  derision.  In  less  than  three 
years  the  money  was  subscribed,  the  lot  bought, 
the  building  erected,  and  the  societies  installed 
in  their  apartments,  all  of  which  were  furnished 
by  the  same  free  gift  process  that  founded  the 
edifice.  When  I.  had  the  honor  to  deliver  the 
inaugural  address,  at  the  formal  opening  and 
dedication  of  the  building  on  the  23d  of  October, 
1848,  not  a  dollar  of  debt  remained .  charged 
against  the  establishment ;  while,  in  conformity 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  contributors,  wo 
had  the  great  satisfaction  of  accommodating  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association  of  the  Young  Men 
of  Baltimore,  by  a  lease  forever,  at  a  nominal  rent, 
of  the  entire  ground  floor  of  the  edifice. 

The  cost  of  the  Athemeum,  and  of  furnish- 
ing our  apartments  as  well  as  those  of  the  late 
Baltimore  Library  Company,  was  about  forty-five 
thousand  dollars.  When  the  Library  Company 
became,  some  years  after,  unable  to  sustain  itself 
suitably,  its  superb  collection  of  books  was  con- 
veyed to  us,  and  its  rights  in  the  Athemeum  fell 
to  our  society  as  the  survivor. 

Our  collections  in  ail  departments  had  increased 
rapidly  even  before  the  removal  to  our  present 
building.  Rare  contributions  to  our  manuscripts 
and  library  were  made  at  every  monthly  meeting. 
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The  "Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  Maps,  Medals, 
Coins,  Statuary,   Portraits   and   Pictures,   and    an 

Account  of  (he  Library'7  of  our  society,  made  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Mayer,  Assistant  Librarian,  in  1854, 
shows  remarkably  rich  lists  in  each  of  these 
ihjiarin.ents.  The  manuscripts  described  were> 
especially  valuable;  and  among  them,  first  in 
importance,  are  the  " Maryland  Proprietary  and 
State  Papers,"  from  1637  to  1776,  in  bound  vol- 
umes, and  similar  unbound  documents,  from  1638 
to  1778,  in  portfolios,  all  of  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  our  guardianship  by  a  resolution  of 
our  Legislature  at  its  session  of  1846-7.  ±s"ext  in 
value  come  the  "Gilmor,  Maryland  Papers,"  — 
presented  to  us  by  one  of  our  earliest  members 
ami  contributors,  the  late  Robert  Gilmor,  Sr'., — the 
greater  part  of  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Pidout,  of  Annapolis,  whose  father  was  sec- 
retary of  Governor  Horatio  Sharpe.  These  papers 
cover  portions  of  our  colonial  history,  and  contain 
many  valuable  documents  concerning  the  French 
War,  and  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  The  "Pea- 
body  index  to  the  Maryland  Documents  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  London,"  is  an  invaluable 
series  of  abstracts  and  descriptions  of  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-nine  documents,  extending 
from  1^26  to  1780,  exhibiting  a  chronological 
reference  to  the  complete  manuscript  Colonial 
History    of    Marvland.      These    transcripts    were 
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made  at  the  cost  of  our  benefactor,  Mr.  George 
Peabo&y ;  presented  to  us  by  him  enclosed  in 
eleven  solander  cases,  and  arc  said  to  contain  an 
account  of  everything  attainable  on  the  subject, 
in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London,  at  the  period 
when  they  were  made.  Still,  there  are  valuable 
MSS.  relating  to  Maryland  in  the  3>ritish  Museum, 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  elsewhere 
in  England,  none  of  which  are  described  in  the 
present  index.  It  should  be  one  of  our  duties 
to  supply  this  deficiency. 

I  must  not  detain  you  by  recapitulating  the 
entire  contents  of  our  collection,  and  will  do  no 
more  than  mention  the  "Gist  Papers,"  the  " Pur- 
viance  Papers,"  and  the  "Miscellaneous  Maryland 
MSS.,"  which  are  replete  with  original  letters 
of  historical  value  concerning  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

Our  series  of  American  Maps  is  extraordinary, 
when  it  is  recollected  how  little  our  attention 
has  been  especially  directed  to  this  department  of 
knowledge.  Many  very  valuable,  curious  and  rare 
coins  and  medals  had  been  presented  and  pre- 
served from  the  beginning  of  the  society;  but 
our  collection  was  enriched  in  1852  by  a  gift 
from  General  Towson  of  nineteen  case-volumes  of 
coins  and  medals,  numbering  in  all  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  specimens,  firmly  set  and  bound  in 
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boards,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  obverse  and  reverse 
through  tile  glasses  which  cover  both  sides  of 
each  case  and  protect  the  specimens  from  touch 
or  injury.  This  collection  was  formed  in  Europe 
bv  loel  Barlow,  author  of  our  American  epic, 
"-The  Columbiad,"  while  Minister  to  France,  and 
at  his  death  passed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Col. 
Bomford,  upon  whose  decease  General  Towson 
became  its  owner  and  organizer,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  D.  E.  Groux,  of  Washington,  an  expe- 
rienced numismatist.  It  is  accompanied  by  an 
admirable  catalogue  raisonne,  and  is  a  metallic  his- 
tory of  many  nations  and  various  ages,  comprising 
Greek  medals,  Roman  medals,  and  medals  of  the 
lower  Empire,  from  300  B.  C.  to  A.  D,  685;  — 
Arabian,  Circassian,  Mogul,  Morocco,  and  Turkish 
coins;  —  coins  and  medals  of  great  beauty  and 
rarity  of  almost  every  European,  Asiatic  and 
American  government; — a  superb  medal  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus; —  while,  for  historical  purposes, 
thp  unbroken  series  of  silver  medals  of  French 
>vcrcigns  and  illustrious  men,  from  the  Merov- 
ingian* kings  in  420  to  the  Bourbons  in  1793,  is 
probably  the  most  valuable  of  this  beautiful 
cabinet. 

On   the   establishment   of  the   Athenaeum   and 

our  removal  here,  it  will  be  recollected  that  we 

added  the  Fine  Arts  as  a  kindred  pursuit   to  be 

cherished    by    our    society,    and    built    the    large 
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gallery  which  adjoins  this  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  pictures  and  statues  we  might 
acquire,  as  well  as  for  yearly  exhibitions  of  such 
meritorious  works  as  might  be  obtained  from 
artists  and  collectors  by  a  standing  committee  of 
our  members.  Between  the  years  1848  and.  1858 
we  had  six  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  statuary ; 
and,  with  the  avails,  we  have  purchased  a  num- 
ber of  copies  of  master-pieces  of  the  Italian  school, 
remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  the  originals  in 
drawing,  color  and  effect.  The  copies  of  the 
Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  and  of  the  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter  the  Dominican,  are  absolute  fac- 
similes of  the  pictures  by  Domcnichino  and  Titian. 
Many  other  faithful  copies  have  been  presented 
to  us  by  liberal  members ;  so  that  the  gallery 
we  own  lias  already  become,  what  we  desired  it 
should  bo,  the  means  of  affording  some  of  the  best 
models  in  the  country  to  industrious  students. 

Our  publications  have  been  quite  numerous ; 
but  each  of  them  has  been  issued  only  in  pam- 
phlet form,  and,  mostly,  in  the  shape  of  annual 
Historical  Discourses  or  occasional  essays  on  His- 
torical subjects  0]'  personages.  In  quantity  they 
fill  three  octavo  volumes,  and  have  been  so  much 
sought  for  in  a  collected  shape  that  complete  sets 
were  lately  sold  at  the  north  lor  forty  dollars 
each.  Some  of  the  separate  pamphlets  have  been 
so  eagerly  demanded   by  collectors  and   students 
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that  tlic  editions  wore  long  ago  exhausted.  Xo 
copies  of  the  "Journal  of  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton"  during  his  journey  to  Canada,  in 
177H,  as  commissioner  from  Congress,  with  Chase, 
Franklin  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Carroll,  are  now 
to  be  obtained.  The  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh,"  of 
&\G  Hon.  J.  Morrison  Harris ;  the  "First  Annual 
Oration,  on.  History,"  by  the  late  Hon.  Charles  F. 
Mayor;  the  "  Tali- gah -jute,  or,  Logan  and  Captain 
Michael  Cresap,"  and  "Maryland  Two  Hundred 
Years  Ago,"  by  the  late  Sebastian  F.  Streeter,  are 
also  exhausted.  Copies  of  other  valuable  publica- 
umis  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that,  in  some  instances,  our  issues  seem  to  have 
boon  given  away  too  lavishly,  so  that  I  hope  the 
committee  on  publication,  recently  instituted,  will 
hereafter  take  the  matter  of  distribution  into  their 
especial  and  economical  guardianship.  Let  me 
observe,  that  the  beautiful  style  of  typography  in 
which  Mr,  Carroll  of  CarrolUon's  Journal  was 
published  by  our  colleague  and  printer,  Mr.  John 
Murphy,  in  1845,  seems  to  have  given  the  first 
incentive  to  that  taste  for  the  exquisite  printing 
of  rare  Historical  Papers  which,  at  present,  is  so 
apparent  among  our  friends  at  the  north,  and, 
especially,  in  New  York. 

This  brief  and  rapid  narrative  exhibits,  1  think, 
a  record  of  establishment,  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  which  our  societv,  with  its  limited  means, 
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need    not   be   ashamed,      It   will    be   a    sufficient 

answer  to  the  cavillers  who  ask,  "What  Las  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  done?"  Our  lib- 
rary, large  and  rich  even  before  the  reception  of 
the  superb  collection  of  the  Baltimore  Library 
Company,  now  contains  about  fifteen  thousand 
volumes  in  all  brandies  of  literature;  and,  though 
not  even  with  the  age  in  modern  productions, 
abounds  in  the  rare,  standard  and  classic  books 
of  America  and  Europe.  Indeed,  I  believe  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  Uio  exception 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  probably 
no  other  Historical  institution  in  the  union  has 
such  varied  and  valuable  collections  as  ours,  or 
so  fair  a  prospect  of  usefulness. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  about  ten  years 
ago  an  effort  was  made  to  procure  an  endowment 
fund  by  subscription ;  nor  do  I  doubt  that  its 
promoters  would  have  been  successful,  had  not 
the  project  been  paralyzed  by  the  barren  scheme 
of  union  with  the  Peabody  Institute  which  was 
proposed  to  us  in  1857.  It  would  be  ungener- 
ous now  to  restate  the  causes  of  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Peahody's  design,  so  kindly  meant  by  him  at 
the  outset.  Especially  would  this  bo  improper, 
since  that  large-hearted  man  has  seen  fit,  while 
remodelling  his  Institute  in  Baltimore,  to  endow 
this  Society  by  the  liberal,  independent  gift  of 
twenty   thousand   dollars.      Both  corporations,   in 
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my  judgment,  will  be  benefited  by  the  separation. 
The  donation  to  us  seems  ample  to  secure  the  per- 
manence of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  even 
if  our  membership  had  not  been  recently  swelled 
to  three  hundred  active  contributors,  and,  if  we 
had  not,  also,  contrived,  by  rigid  economy  in  our 
days  of  depression,  to  lay  by  from  our  savings 
nearly  four  thousand  dollars.  This  private  accu- 
mulation, let  me  say,  was  mainly  fostered  and 
guarded  from  all  encroachments  by  our  late  Presi- 
dent, General  John  Spear  Smith,  who,  for  twenty- 
two  years,  was  uninterruptedly  re-elected  to  the 
office  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  His  last 
official  act  was  to  endorse  the  order  for  the  trans- 
fer of  the  stock  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Peabody, 
while,  perhaps  the  last  note  he  wrote  was  the 
announcement  to  me  of  the  endowment,  with  a 
cordial  congratulation  that  the  society  we  had  so 
long  cherished  was,  at  last  and  forever,  beyond 
the  reach  of  vicissitude. 

And  now,  in  taking  the  chair  he  occupied  so 
long,  so  honorably,  and  so  advantageously,  let  me 
unite  with  Mr.  Vice-President  Latrobe  in  his  just 
euloiniim  on  General  Smith's  fidelity  to  the  society. 
I  knew  him  and  his  labors  for  us  well.  It  hap- 
pened that,  in  this  busy  town,  he  was  one  of  the 
few  cultivated  men  who  were  not  chained  to  some 
professional  or  commercial  pursuit,  so  that  it  may 
be  said  he  enjoyed  a  command  of  his  time  if  not 
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of  entire  leisure.  From  the  day  of  his  election  - 
as  President  —  save  while  he  ivas  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Orphans'  Court  —  General  Smith  was  always 
to  be  found  in  this  or  the  adjoining  room  from 
ten  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Without  annoying  his  subordinates,  he  insisted 
on  and  preserved  order  in  the  care,  use  and 
exhibition  of  the  society's  collections.  To  these 
he  added  largely  by  gifts  of  books,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  our  governmental  and  con- 
gressional publications  by  presenting  the  accu- 
mulations made  by  his  honored  father,  General 
Samuel  Smith,  who  so  long  represented  Mary- 
land in  the  United  States'  Senate.  How  he  did 
the  honors  of  the  society  to  strangers  and  mem- 
bers who  visited  our  apartments  for  curiosity  or 
study,  all  will  recollect  with  grateful  pleasure 
who  were  familiar  with  his  courtly  demeanor, 
or,  received  instruction  from  his  rich  and  ready 
memory.  Well  does  he  deserve  to  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  his  early  colleagues  who  still 
survive,  while  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  younger 
friends,  who  have  recently  joined  us  and  are  to 
become  the  future  pillars  of  our  institution,  will 
join  with  those  who  knew  him  best  and  longest 
in  bestowing  such  a  memorial  as  may  keep  the 
recollection  of  his  services  and  character  forever 
fresh  in  a  society  to  which  he  was  devoted .  I 
do   not  know  how  I  can  better  pledge  mvself  to 
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strive  to  merit  the  position  to  which  you  have, 
With  >c:o  much  unanimity,  called  me,  than  by 
attempt  Lag  to  catch  his  honest  zeal  for  your 
sen  iec  as  well  as  the  bland  manner  with  which 
he  led  or  controlled  your  discussions. 

(ientlcmcn,  before  I  close  1  beg  leave,  but  in 
no  reforming  or  intrusive  spirit,  to  make  a  few 
suggestions. 

I  hope  that  more  attention  will  be  paid, —  now 
that  our  means  are  sure  and  ample, — to  the 
gradual  increase  of  our  library  and  publications. 
We  have  much  of  value  in  our  manuscript  col- 
lections proper  to  be  published,  and  we  can  obtain 
a  great  deal  more  if  necessary.  The  report  I 
made,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866,  to  Governor 
A.  W.  Bradford,  of  my  "  examination,  classifica- 
tion and  partial  arrangement  of  some  of  the  State 
papers  of  Maryland,  of  the  Proprietary,  Royal 
and  Revolutionary  periods,"  which  his  Excellency 
had  entrusted  to  me,  shows  that,  with  all  our 
losses  at  Annapolis,  through  time  and  neglect, 
the  archives  of  Maryland  are  still  rich  in  his- 
torical materials.  If  the  State  shall  continue  to 
disregard  these  manuscript  treasures,  and  decline 
to  have  them  suitably  bound,  indexed,  preserved 
in  suitable  cases,  and  finally  published,  an  appli- 
cation by  our  society  to  the  Legislature  may 
probably  enable  us  to  perform  this  duty  to  our 
ancestors. 
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I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  to  desire  our 
Assistant  Librarian  to  examine  and  report,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  the  condition  of  our  con- 
gressional books,  which,  up  to  a  certain  period, 
I  know  was  almost  continuously  complete  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government.  Such,  also, 
was  the  state  of  our  rare  and  large  collection  of 
bound  newspapers.  The  United  States  publica- 
tions of  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  if  not  already 
on  our  shelves,  can  be  supplied  from  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington,  and  I  shall  take  pleasure 
in  helping  to  secure  them. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  about  our  collection 
of  pamphlets,  comprising  many  of  the  rarest  char- 
acter and  of  the  earliest  dates  in  American  his- 
tory. We  have  large  quantities  bound,  indexed, 
and  catalogued  continuously,  to  about  185G,  since 
which  the  additions  have  been  numerous,  but  arc 
still  unclassified  and  unbound.  The  plan  origi- 
nally devised  of  cataloguing,  binding  and  indexing 
our  pamphlets,  was  perfectly  simple,  and  makes 
every  tract  possessed  by  us  immediately  accessible. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  collection  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, papers  and  essays  issued,  by  our  sister 
Historical  Societies  approaches  completeness.  This 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  these  local  publications 
of  rare  documents  and  commentaries  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  American 
history.      Our   present    Librarian,    Mr.    Jacobsen, 


has  recently  assumed  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office,  and  lias,  at  once  and  admirably,  rearranged 
the  library  so  as  to  display  it  properly.  I  am 
sure  he  will  unite  with  me  in  appreciating  the 
worth  of  these  local  issues;  and,  in  conjunction 
with  our  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dalrymple,  will  inform  the  proper  officers  of 
other  Historical  Societies  of  our  wants,  so  that 
the  deficiencies  may  be  supplied  without  delay. 

Several  years  ago,  I  intimated  to  this  society 
that  I  desired  to  present  to  it  the  entire  collec- 
tion of  Mexican  antiquities  and  curiosities,  made 
by  myself  and  my  friend,  the  late  Captain  Lewis 
Brantz,  during  our  residences  in  Mexico  in  1832 
and  1842.  This  collection,  though  not  very  large, 
is  extremely  valuable,  and  could  not  be  replaced. 
Our  American  collectors,  during  the  war  with 
Mexico,  swept  the  field ;  yet,  few  of  them  obtained 
cabinets  comparable  with  mine.  I  am  ready  to 
transfer  it  to  these  rooms  whenever  the  society 
shall  be  disposed  to  comply  with  the  only  two 
conditions  I  attached  to  my  offer,  namely,  that 
the  preservation  of  the  collection  intact  should  be 
guarantied,  and  that  it  should  be  placed,  and  kept 
under  lock  in  a  special  cabinet. 

I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  committee  on 
the  gallery  will,  in  the  course  of  the  next  autumn, 
find  it  convenient  to  make  an  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures and  statuary,  which,  has  been  so  long  omitted 
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from  circumstances  over  which  that  zealous  and 
tasteful  body  xof  our  members  had  no  control. 
There  has  been  no  exhibition  since  the  fall  of 
1858.  Since  then,  our  private  galleries  have 
been  increased  in  number;  hundreds  of  fine  pic- 
tures have  been  purchased  by  our  citizens ;  and 
I  understand  it  is  likely  that  the  artists  of  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  will  be  willing  to 
place  at  our  disposal  some  of  their  choicest  and 
latest  works. 

It  is  our  custom  to  intermit  the  monthly  meet- 
ings of  ,our  society  in  June  of  each  year,  after 
which  we  do  not  re- assemble  until  October.  I  sug- 
gest that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  select  eight 
members,  each  of  whom  will  pledge  himself  to 
read,  consecutively,  an  historical  paper,  at  each  of 
the  eight  monthly  meetings  between  October,  1807, 
and  the  following  June  of  18G8.  The  dates  of 
mectina",  the  names  of  readers,  and  the  subjects  of 
their  essays,  should  be  printed  on  cards  and  sent 
to  all  our  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
I  think  it  would  not  be  an  unwelcome  innovation, 
if,  at  a  certain  hour  of  each  evening,  and  after  the 
ordinary  business  shall  have  been  transacted,  we 
hereafter  admit  ladies  to  partake  with  us  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  of  these  lectures. 

The  "  Peabody  Library  and  Publishing  Fund," 
as  well  as  our  increased  resources  from  member- 
ship,—  and,  I  hope,  from  voluntary  contributions 
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by  our  wealthy  and  intelligent  citizens,  —  will, 
hereafter,  enable  us  to  add  valuable  works  to  our 
library,  as  well  as  to  diffuse  our  manuscripts  by 
the  press.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  if  there  was 
not  of  late  a  paralysis,  there  has  been  at  least 
a  lack  of  activity  in  this  society.  From  I860 
to  1865  our  membership  diminished,  and  our 
monthly  meetings  were  often  attended  by  no 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  persons.  During  the 
war  men  were  more  concerned  in  its  sorrows,  anx- 
ieties and  conduct  than  in  its  literature.  They 
were  more  engaged  in  making  history  than  in 
recording  it,  for  the  national  life -struggle  of  a 
great  civil  war  is  exclusively  absorbing.  But,  now 
that  peace  has  come, — while  cultivating  renewed 
union  and  fellowship,  —  all  should  strive  to  illus- 
trate the  period  by  gathering  and  preserving  those 
publications  which  having  been  designed  for  local 
use  or  temporary  influence,  are  commonly  thrown 
aside  as  worthless  when  their  purpose  Las  either 
failed  or  been  effected.  All  the  pamphlets,  hand- 
bills, broadsides,  narratives,  memoirs,  complaints, 
controversies,  newspapers,  biographies  and  histo- 
ries belonging  to  the  epoch, —  and,  mainly,  those 
issued  in  Maryland,  —  should  be  gathered,  clas- 
sified, bound,  indexed,  and  placed  in  a  separate 
department  of  our  library.  If  each  State  shall 
do  this  in  regard,  to  its  own  literature  of  the 
war,   the  future   historian's   task    will    be   greatly 
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lightened ;  for,  while  no  other  civil  conflict  has  cov- 
ered so  large  a  territorial  space,  none  has  occurred 
since  modern  civilization  afforded  such  opportuni- 
ties and  license  for  the  diffusion  of  facts  and  the 
utterance  of  opinion.  The  neglect  of  contempora- 
neous collections  in  great  national  crises-, — especi- 
ally of  what  was  regarded  as  the  ephemeral  pub- 
lications,—  has  always  been  regretted  by  eminent- 
writers.  Yet  these,  in  fact,  are  the  best  reflectors 
of  the  time.  Although  they  do  not  always  and 
singly  express  the  exact  truth,  they  nevertheless  in 
the  aggregate  disclose  it  by  displaying  the  motives 
and  sentiments,  the  firmness  and  weakness,  the 
patriotism  and  passion  of  the  great  as  well  as  the 
humble  actors  in  the  tragic  drama.  They  are  the 
first  outlines  of  history  divulging  its  secrets;  — 
undisguised,  because  they  are  the  expression  of  the 
living  impulses  of  the  hour ;  reliable,  because  they 
are  warm  from,  the  eager  and  striving  brain. 

Our  accomplished  colleague,  the  Honorable  J. 
Russell  Bartlett, — who  has  so  long  been  honored, 
by  all  parties,  with  the  Secretaryship  of  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  has  added  such  treasures 
to  historical  learning, —  devoted  himself  to  this 
branch  of  collecting  from  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  His  industry  and  success  have  been  won- 
derful! The  vast  extent  of  the  "Literature  of  the 
Rebellion," — as  he  calls  his  published  catalogue 
of  the  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  civil 
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war, —  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a. 
royal  octavo  volume  of  477  pages,  embracing  0,073 
titles.  It  is  as  thorough  and  complete  a  catalogue 
as  could  bo  made  so  soon  after  the  war ;  yet,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  regretted  that  the  publication  was 
not  delayed  until  the  southern  States  could  be  com- 
pletely canvassed  for  their  publications  during  the 
conflict.  In  our  own  library  we  already  possess 
many  of  the  contemporary  issues  of  Maryland  in 
regard  to  the  war ;  and,  before  it  is  too  late,  I  trust 
the  library  committee  will  render  a  great  service, 
by  charging  some  of  its  members  with  the  special 
duty  of  supplying  the  numerous  deficiencies.  Let 
them  regard  nothing,  in  this  respect,  as  too  trifling 
for  preservation,  —  for  the  truth  may  be  concealed 
in  a  rejected  trifle;  —  and,  while  adding  to  the 
literature  of  the  Rebellion,  and  to  the  collections 
of  the  E evolutionary  war,  I  trust  the  committee 
will  not  neglect  the  printed  matter  and  MSS, 
relative  to  the  War  of  1812,  in  which,  I  think, 
our  archives  arc  extremely  deficient.  The  papers 
of  Colonel  Armistoad,  of  General  Winder,  and  of 
General  Samuel  Smith, — officers  whp  commanded 
at  Fort  lUdlenry,  at  Bladensburg,  in  the  entrench- 
ments around  Baltimore,  and  at  North  Point, — 
ought  to  afford  abundant  materials  for  our  local 
history,  which  the  families  of  the  deceased  would, 
probably,  on  proper  application,  gladly  surrender 
to  this  society  for  assured  preservation. 
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Our  venerable  colleague,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ethan 
Allen,  recently  mentioned  to  me  that*  it  is  quite 
possible  our  gallery  of  historical  portraits  may  be 
richly  increased  by  the  addition  of  several  that 
might  be  had  bv  asking  for  them.  In  Tfovem- 
ber,  1865,  Dr.  Allen  was  a  visitor  at  '"  Mount 
Airey,"  the  family  seat  of  Dr.  Calvert,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  founder  of  Maryland.  In  the  halls  of 
that  mansion  Dr.  Allen  observed  superb  portraits 
of  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  his  two  succes- 
sors, as  well  as  of  Mr.  Calvert  and  his  wife  who 
were  the  first  proprietors  of  this  well-known  estate 
in  Prince  Grcorge  county.  These  portraits  were 
painted  by  the  great  masters  of  the  art  in  Eng- 
land at  their  respective  dates.  In  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Calvert,  allusion  was  made,  not  only  to 
the  value  of  such  historical  portraits  and  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  American  families  by  which  their 
safety  was  endangered,  but  to  the  permanence 
that  was  secured  by  depositing  them  with  socie- 
ties like  ours.  Dr.  Allen  understood  his  friend, 
Dr.  Calvert,  as  at  once  assenting  to  his  views, 
and  also  as  authorizing  him  to  mention  the  sub- 
ject  to  us  in  order  that  the  portraits  might,  if  we 
were  willing,  be  entrusted  to  our  custody.  Dr. 
Allen  spoke  of  it  to  our  late  President,  General 
Smith  ;  but,  doubtless,  owing  to  ill-health,  which 
latterly  kept  him  from  our  night-meetings,  the 
subject   was   not  brought    to    your    notice.      I   am 
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glad  to  see  Dr.  Allen  present  at  our  meeting 
to-night;  and,  while  thus  drawing  your  attention 
to  the  matter  as  worthy  of  prompt  attention,  I 
am  at  liberty  to  say  that  our  colleague  is  willing 
to  serve  on  any  committee  you  may  think  proper 
to  appoint  in  relation  to  it. 

Indeed,  few  Mary  landers  are  more  familiar  with 
the  old  famiucs  of  Maryland, — their  portraits  and 
their  papers, —  than  our  venerable  friend  who  made 
these  sim-^estions,  and  whose  genial  manners  and 
learned,  researches  in  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  have  made  him  a  welcome  guest  in  every 
quarter  of  this  State.  He  tells  me,  —  in  spite  of 
the  recent  raid  on  garrets  for  old  paper  and  rags, 
— that  the  lofts  and  store-rooms  of  mansions  in  the 
counties  still  teem  with  family  papers,  rare  hooks, 
and  valuable  pamphlets,  all  of  which,  he  doubts 
not,  might  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  our  society,  if 
some  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  seek  them 
and  promise  their  preservation.  If  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  negotiate  for  the  Calvert  portraits, 
I  hope  that  Dr.  Allen  and  his  colleagues  will  be 
empowered  to  solicit  such  donations  and  to  give 
such  assurances.  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  great 
information  and  personal  influence  will  be  at  the 
service  of  his  colleagues  and  the  society. 

We  should  not  be  neglectful  of  Maryland  por- 
traits;  and,  indeed,  we  can  hardly  reproach  our- 
selves with  carelessness  in  this  respect,  when  we 
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observe  the  many  oil  paintings  of  departed  heroes, 
statesmen  and  scholars  that  adorn  these  walls. 
Yet,  there  arc  large  numbers  of  engraved,  pho- 
tographed eind  lithographed  portraits  of  citizens  of 
this  State,  distinguished  in  the  past  as  well  as 
present,  that  ought  to  be  secured  at  once.  These 
should  be  arranged  and  securely  attached  in  folio 
scrap-books,  —  a  volume  to  be  appropriated  to 
each  class  of  professions  or  occupations,  —  and 
each  portrait  catalogued  and  indexed  as  soon  as 
placed  permanently  in  the  volume.  By  follow- 
ing the  same  system  as  that  adopted  for  our 
pamphlets,  any  desired  portrait  would  be  imme- 
diately found. 

Another  matter  I  respectfully  submit  for  con- 
sideration,—  and  I  am  sorry  to  think  it  may  be 
because  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was  twenty-three 
years  ago,  when,  we  instituted  this  society.  Per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  some  gentlemen  "of  my  time 
of  life,"  in  talking  over  this  matter  privately,  have 
concluded  that;  it  would  be  more  comfortable  and 
convenient  to  meet  in  our  large  library  below  than 
to  wind  up  our  long  and  spiral  stair-way  "to  the 
stars."  We  are  cramped  by  an  assemblage  of 
fifty  or  sixty  members  in  this  narrow  apartment. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  acceptable  change,  if  we 
convened  hereafter  for  our  -monthly  meetings,  as 
well  as  for  our  soirees,  in  the  lower  and  larger 
chamber. 
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It  has  always  boon  a  goodly  English  habit  to 
strengthen  charitable  and  intellectual   institutions 

by  social  reunions  at  stated  periods,  so  that  the 
annual  dinners  of  British  societies  are  looked  for- 
ward to  as  epochs  of  refreshing  utility.  The  6th 
of  April,  1850;  the  10th  of  May,  1851;  the  17th" 
of  February,  1853;  the  2;M  of  December,  1853; 
the  month  of  February,  1857,  when  we  greeted 
Mr.  Peabody,  and  of  April,  1858,  when  we  enter- 
tained the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  cannot  be  forgotten  by  our  mem- 
bers. These  occasions  were  marked  by  the  frank 
interchange  of  generous  sentiments  among  our  own 
people,  while  they  were  also  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  eminent  citizens  from,  all  parts  of  our 
then  undisturbed  country,  whoso  eloquent  voices 
spoke  of  a  common  liberty,  glory,  and  interest,  as 
the  enduring  cement  of  our  republic.  These  festiv- 
ities fostered  kindliness ;  and,  uniting  representa- 
tive men  from  all  quarters,  made  social  life  as  well 
as  history  ancilliary  to  patriotism.  Toombs  and 
Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina; 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky ;  and  Webster,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, met,  at  our  board,  on  the  cordial  platform 
of  indissoluble  union.  Their  national  speeches  are 
recorded  among  the  published  proceedings  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
occasions  of  wholesome  concord  may  be  renewed 
and  regularly  continued  by  our  society. 
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In  one  thing  let  us  heartily  unite.  Let  each 
member  determine  to  add  another  member  to  our  list 
during  the  coming  year.  We  have  now  three  hun- 
dred active  associates ;  why  could  not,  at  least, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  be  elected  before 
the  end  of  1867  ?  The  history  of  Maryland  is 
a  tiling  to  be  proud  of.  Our  society  has  done 
much,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  two  decades 
of  its  existence.  Its  possessions  arc  large ;  its 
edifice  belongs  to  it  in  perpetuity;  its  purposes 
are  generous  and  intellectual ;  its  members  dis- 
tinguished for  their  character  and  culture.  We 
can  hardly  overestimate  the  worth  of  local  insti- 
tutions, which,  in  late  years,  have  done  so  much 
in  rescuing  our  perishable  records.  They  show 
us  what  we  may  be  by  disclosing  what  we 
have  been ;  they  brighten  the  dim  memories  of 
the  statesmen  and  soldiers  who  strove  to  found 
a  true  republic ;  they  cherish  a  love  of  country 
without  which  patriotism  degenerates  into  '-poli- 
tics;" and  while  each,  of  them,  strengthens  and 
polishes  its  separate  link,  unitedly  they  guard 
the  endless  chain  of  national  union.  It  is  an 
honor  to  belong  to  a  society  of  such  purposes 
and  responsibilities.  Let  its  existence  and  objects 
be  fully  displayed,  and  men  will  seek  the  distinc- 
tion of  membership,  instead  of  requiring  solicita- 
tion if  not  importunity. 
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1  detained  you  longer  than  I  intended,  yet,  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  sit  down  without 
noticing  the  sad  and  sudden  affliction  in  which  all 
have  sympathized,  —  the  death  of  John  Henry 
Alexander,  —  one  of  Maryland's  purest  gentle- 
men, one  of  the  Nation's  worthiest  scholars.  It 
is  exactly  a  month  since  he  stood  here  beside  us 
apparently  well,  and  eager  for  the  society's  prog- 
ress. They  who  knew  him  best  will  promptly 
do  lienor  to  his  memory  by  recording  in  our 
archives  their  affectionate  testimony  to  his  vir- 
tues and  learning;  but  I  am  sure  this  tribute 
of  regard  and  sorrow  will  be  received  as  justly 
due  in  advance  from  your  President. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
on  Thursday  evening,  %th  March,  1867,  Colonel  Brantz 
Mayer,  U.  S.  A.,  v:ho,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1th  Febru- 
ary, 18G7,  had  been  elected  President  of  the  society  in  place 
of  General  John  Spear  Smith,  lately  deceased,  returned 
thanks  t7i  an  address  for  the  honor  conferred  by  electing  him 
to  Jill  the  vacated  chair.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
the  Honorable  Judge  Wm.  Fell  Giles  remarked  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  society,  its  character,  collections  and  objects  were 
so  clearly  and  admirably  set  forth  in  the  address  of  Colonel 
Mayer,  that  he  ivas  sure  he  expressed  the  wishes  of  the  mem- 
bers present  by  a  motion  for  its  publication.  Its  diffusion, 
he  thought,  would  be  of  service  to  our  society  and  to  its  influ- 
ence and  usefulness  in  gathering  and  preserving  the  materials 
of  Maryland  history. 

Judge  Giles's  motion  was  seconded  by  John  Saurin  Nor- 
ris,  Esq.,  who  j)roposed  an  amendment,  —  ivhich  Judge  Giles 
accepted,  —  that,  in  compliment  to  the  President,  and,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  society's  appreciation  of  the  permanent  value 
of  the  information  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  address, 
it  should  form  the  first  issue  of  the  society  from  the  Peaeody 
Publishing  Fund. 

The  motion  teas  carried  unanimously. 
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It  has  been  thought  a<h  isable,  for  reference,  to  add  to  this  paper  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  all  the.  publications  of  the  society  from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 


1.  Constitution,  By-Laws,  etc.,  of  the  Society,  8th  March,  1844. 

2.  Historical  Discourse.      By  Charles  F.  Mayer, —  First  Annual 

Discourse, —  20th  June,  1844. 

3.  Memoir  of    Benjamin    Banneker,  the   Colored,  Astronomer.      By 
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Rey.  Dr.  John  Carroll,  in  1770.  Edited  by  Bkantz  Mayer, 
1st  May,  1845. 

5.  George  Calvert,   First   Lord   Baltimore.      By   J  no.  P.  Ken- 

nedy,—  Second  Annual  Discourse, —  9th  December,   18-15. 

6.  Life  and  Character  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.      By  J.   Mor- 

rison Harris, —  Third  Annual  Discourse, —  19th  May,   1846. 

7.  Memoir   of    Major   Samuel    Ringgold,   U.  S.  A       By   Dr.   J. 

Wynne,  1st  April,  1847. 

8.  Commerce,  Literature   and   Art:    Dedicatory  Discourse  of  the 

Historical  Society's  Athenj:um  Building.     By  Bkantz  .Mayer, 
23d  October,   1848. 
0.  American  Colonial  History.     By  Thomas  Donaldson, — Fourth 
Annual  Discourse, —  20th  March,  1849. 

10.  A  Paper  on  California.    By  J.  Morrison  Harris,  March,  1849. 

11.  Annual  Report  of  the  President,  J.   Spear  Smith,  7th  Feb- 

ruary, 1S50. 

12.  Origin  and  Growth  of  Liberty  in  Maryland.     By  Geo.  War. 

Brown, —  Fifth  Annual  Discourse, —  12th  April,  1850. 

13.  Life  and  Services  of  Gen.  Otho  Holland  Williams,  of  the 

Maryland  Line.     By  Osmond  Tiffany,  6th  March,  1851. 

14.  Memorials  of   Columbus  and    Martin    Beiiaim.      By   Robert 

^Dodge,  3d  April,   1851. 

15.  Tah-gah-jute  ;    or,  Logan  and  Cresap.     Bv  Brantz  Mayer, — 
Sixth  Annual  Discourse, —  9th  May,   1851. 

1G.  Maryland    Two    Hundred    Years    Ago.       By    Sebastian    F. 
Streeter,  —  Seventh  Annual  Discourse,  —  20th  May,   1852. 

17.  Democracy  in  America.     By  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Burnap, —  Eighth 

Annual  Discourse, —  20th  December,  1853. 

18.  Baltimore.  —  Long,    Long   Time  Ago,   etc.,   etc.   (Poems.)      By 

W.  B.  Buchanan,  1853. 
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19.  Annual  Rei»ort  of  the  Pbesident,  J.  Spear  Smith,  1st  Mav, 

1854. 

20.  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts,  Medals,  Maps,  etc.,  of  thk 

Maryland  Historical  Society.      JL>y  Lewis  Mayes.,  Assist- 
ant Librarian,  1854. 

21.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Banneker,  the  Colored  Astron- 

omer.    By  MRSi  Tyson,  October,  1851 

22.  African  Slave  Trade  in  Jamaica.     By  Moses  Sheppard,  Oct., 

1854. 
28.  Martin  Beiiatm.      By  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris, —  Ninth  Annual 
Discourse,  —  25th  J  anuary,  1 855. 

24.  Memoir  of  Baron   I»e   Kalb.      By   Gen.  J.  Spear  Smith,  7th 

January,   185S. 

25.  Report  of  the  President,  J.  Spear  Smith,  February,  1858. 

26.  Origin  of  the  Japan  Expedition.     By  G.  L.  L.  Davis,  18G0. 

27.  Early  Friends;  or,  Quakers  in  Maryland.     By  John  Saurin 

Norris,  6th  March,  18(52. 

28.  "Who  were  the  Early  Settlers  of  Maryland.      By  Rev.  Dr. 

Ethan  Allen,  October,  18G5 

29.  The   Maryland  Historical   Society  and  the  Peaeody  Insti- 

tute.    By  Brantz  Mayer,  April,  1866. 

30.  Annual  Discourse  (the  Tenth)   Before  the  Maryland   His- 

torical Society,  ey  the  Hon.  Yv'm.  Fell  Giles,  (two  editions 
of  this,)  17th  December,  1800. 

31.  Memoir  of  Jared  Sparks.      By  Brantz  Mayer,  7th  February, 

1807 

32.  History,    Possessions   and  Prospects   of  the    Maryland    His- 

torical Society,  —  Inaugural  Discourse  of  Brantz  Mayer 
as  President  of  the  Society,  7th  March,  1807.  This  is  the 
iirst  issue  of  the  Publication  Fund. 
Nos.  So,  34,  35,  30,  37,  38:  Six  Catalogues  of  Exhibitions  of  Paint- 
ings, Statuary,  etc.,  by  the  Society  in  its  Gallery,  during  the 
Years  1848,  1849,  1850,  1853,  1855,  1858. 

The  Second  Historical  Discourse,  on  George  Calvert,  First  Lord 
Baltimore,  by  Mr.  .).  1*.  Kennedy,  was  criticised  by  the  late  P>.  U. 
Campbell,  who  published  his  review  in  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine. 
This  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  the  same  Magazine,  in 
April,  1840,  accompanied  by  Remarks  of  the  Editor.  Both  articles  were 
subsequently  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  are  now  extremely  rare. 
They  should,  if  possible,  be -obtained  by  collectors  of  our  society's  publi- 
cations, and  bound  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  discourse,  as  they  throw  much 
light  on  the  early  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  Provin.ee  of  Maryland. 

Sketches  op  the  Early  Missions  to  Maryland,  formed  a  paper, — 
read  before  our  society  by  the  late  B.  V.  Campdkll,  on  January  8th, 
1846, —  which  was  also  published  in  the  U.  S.  Catholic  Magazine,  (Vol. 
VII.,  Nos.  10  and  11.) 

A  paper  on  Rosas  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  read  before 
the  society  by  the  late  Sebastian  F.  Steeetek,  arid  subsequently  pub- 
lished by  him  as  the  third  article  in  the  duly  number,  1849,  of  the  North 
American  Review. 

BRANTZ  MATER,  President  M.  H.  S. 
Baltiitorf.,  1st  June,  J.^GT. 
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THE  IIRST  COMMANDER 

OF 

KENT  ISLAND. 


X  the  month  of  December,  1636,  appeared  on 
Kent  Island,  a  person,  whose  arrival  occasioned 
no  little  stir  among  the  members  of  Claiborne's 
settlement  and  who  was  destined  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  over  the  fortunes  of  those  with 
whom  he  thus  became  associated. 

The  new-comer,  to  whom  I  allude,  was  George 
Evelix,  the  eldest  sou,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
of  Robert  Evelin,  of  Godstone,  in  England.  His 
uncle,  Capt.  William  Young,  had  been  or  was 
then  engaged  in  a  trading  enterprise  in  the  Dela- 
ware, (then  generally  known  as  the  Charles  river,) 
and  had  built  a  fort,  or  trading  house,  at  Eriwo- 
meck,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  traffic  with  the  natives  of 
that  region.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  nephew, 
Robert  Evelin,  a  brother  of  George,  and  probably 
by  a  sufficient  company  to  protect  him  from  the 
assaults  of  the  surrounding  tribes;  but  his  under- 
taking was  not  prosperous,  and  after  a  fair  trial, 
was  relinquished. 
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Whether  George  Evelin  was  associated  with  liis 
uncle  and  brother  in  this  enterprise,  we  do  not 
know; — all  that  we  can  assert  is,  that  either  as 
a  casual  visitor,  or,  more  probably,  as  an  agent 
of  Clobery  &  Company,  Claiborne's  partners  in 
England,  he  made  his  appearance  on  Kent,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  settlement  on  Kent  Point. 

The  Kent  Islanders,  notwithstanding  their  colli- 
sions with  the  Marylanders,  about  eighteen  months 
before,  in  which  the  lives  of  some  of  their  best 
members  were  lost,  and  their  vessels  and  goods 
taken  from  them,  had,  through  the  energy  and 
influence  of  Capt.  Claiborne,  been  kept  together, 
and  to  some  extent  furnished  with  proper  sup- 
plies for  sustenance,  trade,  and  self-protection ; 
and  had,  in  the  face  of  Governor  Calvert  and  the 
people  of  St.  Mary's,  continued  their  traffic  with 
the  natives,  in  the  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  and 
even  in  the  Potomac  river  itself.  TsTot  an  article, 
however,  during  that  whole  period,  was  received 
from  the  partners  in  England,  nor  did  they  give 
the  slightest  intimation  that  they  were  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  settlement,  or  felt  the  least 
interest  in  the  progress  or  results  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  Claiborne  had,  thus  far,  so  manfully 
sustained.  Ship  after  ship  arrived  in  Virginia, 
by  each  one  of  which  he  was  confident  he  should 
receive  advices  and  supplies  from  his  partners, 
a  confidence  cherished   only  to   be  disappointed ; 


and  after  fruitless  delay,  he  was  obliged,  with  re- 
newed sacriiices  and  at  greatly  increased  expense, 
to  obtain  those  articles,  which  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  preservation  of  the 
settlers  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  their 
trade.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  neglect  on 
the  part  of  Clobery  &  Company,  entailing  a  great 
increase  of  expenditure  upon  Claiborne,  together 
with  the  opposition  and  competition  of  the  Mary- 
landers,  so  far  consumed  the  profits,  that  Claiborne 
could  make  little  or  no  returns;  and  that  they, 
doubting  whether  any  thing;  could  ever  be  real- 
ized from  the  concern,  were  discouraged  from  mak- 
ing further  efforts  to  aid  or  sustain  it- 
Things  were  in  this  condition,  when  George 
Evelin  appeared  on  the  Island.  The  minds  of 
the  people  were  still  excited  by  jealousy  of  Lord 
Baltimore's  settlement,  and  the  question  of  the 
comparative  strength  of  Claiborne's  commission 
backed  by  letters  of  the  King,  and  Lord  Balti- 
more's patent,  was  often  under  discussion.  Eve- 
lin, from  the  first,  took  the  view  of  the  subject 
naturally  popular  on  the  Island.  He  took  pains 
positively  to  deny  the  right  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
Marylanders  over  the  plantation  on  Kent,  and 
their  claim  to  exclusive  trade  in  the  Bay,  and 
asserted  that  the  commission  given  to  Claiborne, 
and  his  Majesty's  subsequent  letter  of  confirma- 
tion against  the  claim  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  his 
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agents,  were  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
the  Maryland  patent.  Not  content  with  this,  he 
even  resorted  to  disparaging;  references  to  Leonard 
Calvert,  and  his  family.  ""Who  was  his  brand- 
father/'  ashed  he,  "hut  a  grazier?"  "What  was 
his  father?"  "What  was  Leonard  Calvert  him- 
self, at  school,  lmt  a  dunce  and  a  "blockhead;  and 
now,  has  it  come  to  this,  that  such  a  fellow  should 
be  governor  of  a  province,  and  assume  such  lordly 
airs?1'  By  such  zealous  and  apparently  sincere 
declarations,  and  by  a  shrewd  and  time-serving 
policy,  Evelin  soon  won  the  confidence  uf  the  peo- 
ple, and  probably  of  Claiborne  himself,  and  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of 
Governor  Calvert  and  his  measures,  and  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  Claiborne  and 
Clobery's  claims  to  the  possession  of  Kent  Island 
and  to  unrestricted  trade. 

But  the  hypocrite  and  traitor  was  soon  to  shew 
himself  in  his  true  colors.  In  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1637,  arrived  in  Virginia  from  England,  the 
ship  Sara  and  Elizabeth,  on  board  of  which  was 
a  supply  of  servants  and  goods  destined  for  Kent 
Island,  and  shipped  by  Clobery  &  Company,  of  Lon- 
don. These  were  taken  up  to  the  Island  in  a  pin- 
nace belonging  to  one  John  Goodfellow,  of  Virginia  ; 
but,  instead  of  being  consigned  to  Claiborne,  as  he 
and  all  expected,  both  goods  and  servants  were 
claimed    by   Evelin    as   a  special    consignment    to 


him,  and  the  fact  proved  by  the  proper  bills  of 
lading  and  other  documents.  Claiborne  heard  the 
assertion,  apparently  unmoved ;  and  when  ap- 
pealed to  by  Evclin  for  advice  and  assistance  in 
the  disposal  of  the  goods  and  the  employment 
of  the  servants, — in  both  of  which  his  experience 
had  been  so  much  more  extensive  than  Evelin's, — 
promptly  and  courteously  complied  with  his  re- 
quest. 

Scarcelv  were  the  servants  housed  and  the  goods 
ill  store,  when  Evelin  began  to  act  for  himself,  and 
to  carry  out  the  plan,  which  in  all  probability  had 
long  before  been  conceived.  On  the  very  day  when 
the  goods  were  landed,  he  placed  on  board  the  pin- 
nace Elizabeth  a  quantity  of  trading  cloth  and  sev- 
eral axes,  and  left  for  the  Potomac  river,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

With  this  supply  of  servants  and  goods,  came 
also  a  letter  of  instructions,  and  a  power  of  attorney 
from  Clobery  &  Company,  requesting  Claiborne  to 
assign  to  Evelin  the  control  of  the  settlement,  ser- 
vants,  goods  and  all  property  belonging  to  the  joint 
stock,  and  to  come  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  his  proceedings  and  adjusting  accounts, 
— tirst  making  out,  and  exchanging  witli  Evclin  an 
accurate  inventory  of  all  the  property  transferred, 
and  receiving  from  him  a  bond  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  Company's  property,  and  the  faithful  man- 
agement of  its  affairs.     Claiborne,  not  unwilling  to 
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change  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  anxious  to  vin- 
dicate in  person  to  his  partners  and  Iris  sovereign 
his  own  conduct,  as  well  as  to  represent  in  its  true 
light  that  of  his  opponents,  allowed  Evelin,  without 
opposition  or  remonstrance,  to  assume  the  direction 
of  affairs,  and  commenced  his  preparations  for  a 
voyage  to  England. 

Claiborne's  arrangements  were  completed  by  the 
middle  of  May;  but,  in  the  meantime,  a  close  obser- 
vation of  Evelin's  movements,  had  led  him  to  dis- 
trust his  intentions,  and  to  suspect  that  his  profes- 
sions of  good- will  were  hollow  and  deceitful ;  that  he 
was  no  friend  to  him  or  to  the  settlement,  and  that 
lie  was  disposed  to  recognize  the  claims  of  Governor 
Calvert,  if  not  already  negotiating  with  him  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Island  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Deprived  of  the  command  and  of  all  control  by 
the  action  of  his  partners,  Claiborne  could  do  but 
little.  Still,  he  determined  to  make  one  effort  to 
preserve  the  Island  and  forestall  the  aims  of  Eve- 
lin, and  on  the  18th  of  May,  a  few  days  before  his 
departure,  called  a  meeting  of  the  freemen  and  ser- 
vants on  the  Island.  In  their  presence,  he  proposed 
to  Evelin,  that,  if  he  would  give  him  for  the  use  of 
Clobery  &  Company,  a  bond  of  €3000,  not  to  alien- 
ate or  sell  the  Island  or  any  part  of  it  to  the  Mary- 
landers  or  others,  and  not  to  remove  or  carry  away 
any  of  the  servants  from  the  plantation,  he  would 
deliver  over  to   him   all   the   goods,  servants  and 


property  on  the  Island  belonging  to  Clobery  &  Com- 
pany, according  to  an  inventory  made  by  himself 
and  Evelin  according  to  instructions,  of  which  each 
had  a  copy.  Evelin  refused  to  give  any  such  instru- 
ment ;  upon  which,  Claiborne  declared  that  for  his 
own  part,  and  so  far  as  he  had  any  interest  in  the 
concern  or  control  over  its  affairs,  he  would  assign 
no  part  of  the  plantation  or  property  to  him.  Eve- 
lin sneeringly  replied,  that  he  wanted  no  assignment 
from  Claiborne,  and  would  have  possession  of  the 
property,  which  even  now  was  under  his  exclusive 
control,  whether  he  was  willing  or  not;,  and  if  no 
other  means  would  serve,  the  law  would  very  soon 
make  him  master  of  the  whole,  to  direct  and  dispose 
of  as  he  pleased.  As  to  Claiborne,  he  roughly  in- 
sinuated, he  had  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
cern and  no  authority  to  dictate  to  him.  Finding 
his  effort  ineffectual,  Claiborne  soon  after  departed 
from  the  Island  on  which  he  had  seen  so  many 
vicissitudes,  and  which  "was  endeared  to  him  by 
the  very  struggles  and  sacrifices  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make  in  order  to  defend  and  retain 
it,  and  went  down  the  Bay,  towards  the  ship, 
which   was  to  bear  him   to  his   native  land. 

Before  sailing,  he  had  another  interview  with 
Evelin,  on  board  the  pinnace  Elizabeth,  in  which 
he  demanded  that  Evelin,  conjointly  with  himself, 
should  sign  and  exchange  the  inventories  of  the 
Company's  estate,  and  again  urged  him  to  give 
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bond  for  the  proper  use  and  preservation  of  the 
property,  as  was  enjoined  in  the  instructions  of 
Clobcry  &  Company,  bat  neither  of  these  could 
he  be  persuaded  to  do.  Abandoning  all  further 
efforts,  Claiborne  left  affairs  to  their  course,  and 
sailed  for  England. 

Xo  sooner  was  the  vessel  well  out  of  sight,  than 
Evelin  proceeded  to  Kecoughtan,  and  adding  to 
his  treachery  the  meanness  of  slander,  reported  that 
Claiborne  had  absconded  in  a  pinnace  belonging  to 
one  Captain  Gaynes ;  and  exhibiting  the  power  of 
attorney  from  Clobery  &  Company,  declared  that  it 
had  been  prepared  with  the  express  object  of  remov- 
ing Claiborne  from  the  superintendence  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs,  and  transferring  to  himself  all  the 
property  belonging  to  them,  either  in  Kent  Island 
or  Virginia. 

On  the  strength  of  this  instrument  and  Evelin's 
representations,  Captain  Hook,  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Virginia,  and  commander  of  the  fort  at 
Kecoughtan,  decided  that  Evelin  was  entitled  to 
possession  of  all  the  pinnaces,  boats,  and  other 
property,  formerly  held  by  Captain  Claiborne  for 
the  Company,  which  might  be  found  within  that 
jurisdiction.  On  the  strength  of  this  decision, 
Evelin  at  once  made  seizure  of  the  pinnace  Eli- 
zabeth, the  property  of  the  Company,  then  lying 
at  Kecoughtan  with  a  valuable  cargo  on  board; 
but,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  lie  obtained 
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a  warrant  from  Captain  Hook,  ordering  the  com- 
mander of  the  pinnace  "with  all  her  lading  to  James 
city,  to  which  place  he  repaired,  and  laying  his 
power  of  attorney  from  Clobery  <&  Company  before 
the  Governor  and  Council,  petitioned  for  a  warrant, 
under  their  authority  for  the  seizure  and  disposal 
according  to  his  host  judgment,  of  all  goods,  and 
boats  in  that  colony,  belonging  to  Clobery  &  Com- 
pany, or  to  Claiborne.  This  Avas  granted ;  and  he 
now  felt  assured  that  he  could  pursue  his  designs 
unobstructed.  Still,  feeling  somewhat  distrustful  of 
Captain  John  Boteler,  the  master  of  the  pinnace, 
he  induced  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  require  a 
bond  from  him,  that  he  would  in  no  way  interfere 
with  or  oppose  Evelin's  future  proceedings  relative 
to  the  Isle  of  Kent,  and  the  property  of  the  Com- 
pany there  and  elsewhere.  This  obtained,  he  sold  to 
various  parties  in  Yiroinia,  the  cari;o  of  the  Eliza- 
beth,  consisting  principally  of  corn  and  tobacco, 
valued  at  four  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  grati- 
fied with  the  success  of  his  operations  thus  far, 
departed  for  Kent  Island,  to  continue  there  the 
development  of  his  sinister  and  treacherous  plans. 
There,  on  his  arrival,  he  made  formal  and  public 
proclamation  of  the  letter  of  attorney  transmitted  to 
him  by  Clobery  &  Company,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
took  possession  and  assumed  the  sole  control  of  "all 
the  plantations,  houses,  goods,  mills,  servants  and 
whatsoever  else  belonged  to  Clobery  &  Company  " 
3 
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on  the  Island.  No  opposition  was  made  to  his  pro- 
ceedings, even  by  Claiborne's  staunchest  friends. 
By  tills  measure,  the  various  plantations  laid  out 
by  the  freemen  and  others,  were  subjected  to  his 
supervision  ;  the  servants,  thirty-six  in  number, 
were  placed  under  his  orders  ;  the  mills,  one  of 
which  was  completed  and  two  were  unfinished, 
were  to  be  kept  going  or  to  be  completed,  the 
manufacture  of  pipe-staves  was  to  be  prosecuted, 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  kept  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  the  manifold  details  of  the  trading 
operations  were  to  be  attended  to,  from  which 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  profits  of  the 
enterprize  were  mostly  to  be  derived.  Had  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  of 
supervision  and  control  with  the  same  zeal  and 
fidelity  that  had  been  shewn  by  Claiborne,  he 
would  have  found  his  powers  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most, and  the  settlement  could  not  but  have 
flourished,  and  proved  profitable  to  its  projec- 
tors.. But  Evelin  had  other  and  far  different 
aims,  which  would  not  be  promoted  by  tying 
himself  down  to  a  personal  supervision  of  the 
business  on  the  Island.  Accordingly,  he  ap- 
pointed John  AValker,  overseer  of  the  settlement, 
and  John  Sturman,  Jr.,  keeper  of  the  books;  set 
John  Sturman,  Sr.,  and  Thomas  Keyme,  coopers, 
to  work  at  making  pipe-staves,  assisted  by  Howell 
Morgan,  Thos.  White,  John  Sturman,  Roger  Bax- 
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tor,  William  Porter,  Samuel  Scovell  and  Matthew 
Kpyden,  servants  ;  and  made  Robert  Turtle,  a 
millwright,  superintendent  of  the  mill,  which  was 
adapted  for  grinding  corn.  Turtle  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  William  Porter,  who  was  withdrawn 
from  his  work  on  pipe-staves,  to  act  as  miller  in 
his  place;  and  he,  in  company  with  Philip  West, 
John  Hobson  and  William  Williamson,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  a  new  mill. 

From  this  latter  arrangement,  it  might  have 
been  inferred,  that  he  anticipated  so  large  an 
increase  of  trade,  and  such  copious  supplies  of 
corn,  under  his  own  management,  as  to  render 
additional  means  for  preparing  meal  necessary ; 
but  the  sequel  proved  that  this  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  At  what  time,  or  in  what  manner  his 
negotiations  with  the  Governor  of  Maryland  first 
commenced,  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ;  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  by  this  time,  he  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  that  St.  Mary's  was  a  more  eligible  place 
for  a  residence,  and  presented  more  inducements 
for  a  trader  than  Kent  Island,  which  was  isolated, 
exposed  to  the  savages,  and  unhealthy  ;  and  that 
his  chance  of  honor  and  profit  would  be  much 
greater  as  a  member  of  the  colony,  than  as  over- 
seer of  a  settlement,  which  had  to  struggle  against 
the  neglect  of  its  projectors,  the  hostility  of  the 
savage,  and  the  opposition  of  Lord  Baltimore  and 
his  friends. 
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He  opened,  therefore,  intercourse  with  the  people 
of  St.  Mary's,  and  zealously  devoted  himself  to 
a  study  of  the  charter  of  Maryland,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  strong  assertions  he  had 
ventured  to  make,  on  his  first  arrival  at  Kent 
Island,  as  to  the  strength  of  Claiborne's  claim, 
as  against  that  of  Lord  Baltimore,  were  well 
founded.  lie  discovered,  too,  that  youthful  im- 
pressions are  not  always  to  be  relied  on  ;  that, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  stupidity  and 
awkwardness  of  Leonard  Calvert,  when  a  boy, 
the  schooling  of  the  world  and  the  struggle  of 
life  had  marvellously  sharpened  his  wits  and 
polished  his  manners ;  so  that  he  never  could 
have  detected  in  the  shrewd,  thoughtful,  firm 
and  courteous  Governor  of  Maryland,  the  dull, 
backward,  clumsy  school -boy  of  his  younger  days. 

The  result  of  his  intercourse  with  the  Mary- 
landers,  and  of  his  study  of  the  relative  positions 
and  prospects  of  the  two  establishments,  was  a  con- 
viction that  Kent  Island  could  not  stand  against 
St.  Mary's;  and  a  determination  to  unite  his  for- 
tune with  the  latter,  and  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
the  Island  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Maryland 
government,  as  soon  as  it  could  safely  be  done. 
Whether  any  reward  was  offered  to  him  in  pros- 
pective, cannot  be  ascertained;  all  that  we  know 
is,  that,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings  he  became 
proprietor  of  a  lordly  manor  and  was  the  means 
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of  accomplishing  the  reduction  of  Kent,  of  which, 
even  before  it  was  actually  accomplished,  he  was 
made  commander,  by  a  commission  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland. 

His  first  step,  after  his  course  had  been  decided 
on,  was  to  secure  the  good  will  and  influence  of 
several  of  the  most  popular  among  the  servants  on 
the  Island,  by  savins  them  their  freedom,  or  scttimr 
them  free  before  the  expiration  of  their  period  of 
service,  or  transferring  them  to  other  hands,  on  the 
payment  of  a  moderate  amount,  in  tobacco,  almost 
the  sole  currency  of  that  period.  Original  Drown 
received  a  full  discharge  from  service ;  Thomas 
Audle^y  and  John  Scarbrough  were  transferred  to 
Sergeant  Hugh  Heyward  for  six  hundred  pounds 
of  tobacco  a  year;  Edmund  Parry  was  released 
from  his  indentures  for  three  hundred,  and  John 
Walker,  for  four  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  yearly; 
and  Vincent  Mansfield's  remaining  time  of  service 
was  transferred  to  Nicholas  Wright,  for  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  same  currency. 

Having  prepared  the  way,  he  now  openly  avowed 
his  preference  of  Maryland  to  Kent  Island,  as  a 
place  of  residence,  and  his  determination  to  take 
up  a  tract  and  settle  there ;  and  made  frequent 
visits  to  St.  Mary's  professedly  with  the  object  of 
entering  into  negotiations  for  obtaining  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  Governor.  It  is  probable  that  this 
did  form  one  topic  of  discussion  between  him  and 
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Leonard  Calvert,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one. 
Evelin's  mind  had  now  become  absorbed  with  the 
idea  of  obtaining;  a  lame  tract  near  St.  Mary's,  and 
making  himself  a  prominent  member  of  the  new- 
colony,  and  no  service  that  he  could  render  was 
more  likely  to  give  him  eclat  or  win  for  him  the 
substantial  gratitude  of  the  Lord  Proprietary,  than 
the  reduction  of  the  settlement,  which  from  the 
beginning  had  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  his  colony,  quietly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
brother.  This,  he  felt  confident  he  could  accom- 
plish. Calvert,  however,  was  far  less  eager  upon 
the  subject  than  Evelim  lie  was  willing,  and 
rather  preferred,  to  await  the  result  of  Captain 
Claiborne's  visit  to  England,  choosing  rather  to 
act  upon  instructions  flowing  from  decisions  made 
after  a  full  investigation  of  the  case  by  the  higher 
authorities  in  London,  than  to  adopt  a  course, 
which,  with  the  King's  known  prepossessions  in 
favor  of  Claiborne,  might  place  him  in  a  false  posi- 
tion and  subject  the  colony  and  himself  to  serious 
embarrassment.  There  was  no  hindrance,  however, 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Evelin's  becoming  a  member 
of  the  colony ;  and  on  one  of  the  visits  which  he 
made  to  St.  Mary's,  not  long  after  the  departure  of 
Claiborne,  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  settled  ; 
and  he,  who  had  left  Kent  Island  on  one  day  as 
plain  Mr.,  or  at  the  highest,  Captain  Evelin,  with- 
out an  acre  to  Ids  name,  returned  on  the  next,  the 
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proprietor- of  broad  lands  and  ';  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  Evelkiion." 

Xow,  that  lils  interests  were  so  closely  identified, 
with  those  of  the  Maryland  colony,  his  attention  to 
his  duties  as  the  agent  of  Clobery  &  Company,  to 
the  business  of  the  settlement,  and  the  wants  of  the  ' 
servants  and  people,  diminished  day  by  day,  while 
his  anxiety  to  improve  his  manorial  grounds,  and 
to  gain  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Marylanders,  by 
bringing  Kent  Island  under  their  jurisdiction,  visi- 
bly increased.    The  goods  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  trade  of 
the  Island  with  the   Indians,  were   diverted  from 
their  proper  purpose.     A  part  were  sold  to  such 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  as  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase them,  others  were  sent  to  James  River,  and 
sold  to  the  Virginians;  a  portion  was  placed  in  the 
possession  of  his  brother  Mountjoy,  who  was  placed 
with  the  chief  of  the  Patomecks,  to  trade  and  learn 
the  Indian   language,  and  such   articles  as  would 
prove  saleable  in  St.  Mary's  or  available  in  "  set- 
ting  up"  his  plantation,  were  without  scruple  trans- 
ferred to  Maryland.     2\or  did  he  content  himself 
with  articles  of  merchandise.     Articles   of  house- 
hold use,  that  had  been  left  by  Claiborne,  and  even 
the  ornamental  and  fruit  trees  from  the  garden  and 
orchard  that  had  been  tastefully  laid  out  by  him, 
adjoining  his  former  place  of  residence  were  with- 
out scruple  transported  to  Evelinton,  to  furnish  out 
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the  new  establishment  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 

and  ornament  and  improve  his  newly  planned 
grounds.  Finally,  a  supply  of  servants  was  want- 
ing, to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  his 
new  position,  and  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  lie  had  become  the  proprietor;  and 
John  Avscue,  Edward  Deerins?  Andrew  Baker. 
Thomas  Baker,  William  Williamson  and  wife, 
John  Hatch,  Philip  "West,  John  Dandy,  and  John 
Hobson,  servants,  indented  to  Clobery  &  Company, 
to  serve  them  for  a  term  of  years  on  Kent  Island, 
were  withdrawn  from  their  occupations  there  as 
carpenters  and  held  hands,  carried  to  Maryland, 
and  employed  in  erecting  buildings,  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  other  labor  .on  the  Manor  of  Eve- 
linton. 

The  effect  of  these  proceedings  upon  the  set- 
tlement upon  Kent  was  paralyzing  and  ruinous. 
Nearlv  one-half  of  the  effective  laboring  force  on 
the  Island,  was  lost  to  the  service  of  the  proprie- 
tors, by  being  freed  from  their  indentures,  trans- 
ferred to  other  employers,  or  transported  to  Mary- 
land for  his  own  benefit;  the  greater  part  of  the 
goods  belonging  to  the  joint  stock  had  been  sold 
on  the  Island  or  distributed  for  sale  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  there  was  no  trade,  since  there  was 
no  merchandise  with  which  to  obtain  corn  or  furs 
from  the  natives,  or,  if  there  was,  Evelin  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  used  for  that  purpose ;  he  who 
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bad  been  appointed  in  Claiborne's  place  to  super- 
intend affairs  and  carry  on  the  Usual  traffic,  was 
absorbed  in  his  Maryland  business  and  neglected 
the  settlement,  or  thought  of  it  only  to  consider 
how  it  might  be  most  readily  annexed  to  the 
Maryland  government,  and  thus  his  care  of  it 
and  his  responsibility  to  Clobery  &  Company, 
taken  off  his  hands. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  his  mismanage- 
ment and  neglect,  the  affairs  of  the  settlement  not 
only  fell  into  confusion,  but  the  people  began  to 
feel  the  want  of  corn,  which  thev  did  not  raise  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  their  own  supply,  and  of 
other  provisions,  so  that  they  were  at  times  on  the 
point  of  starvation.  Yet,  while -he  was  refusing 
to  use  the  merchandise  in  his  hands  to  barter 
with  the  Indians  for  corn,  or  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Kent,  for  that  purpose,  he 
did  not  scrapie  to  sell  to  Governor  Calvert,  for 
beaver  and  gunpowder,  pieces  of  Dutch  trading- 
cloth  and.  other  goods,  with  which  Calvert  went 
among  the  Susquehanocks  and  obtained  a  good 
supply  of  corn  for  his  colony.  Urged  by  the  people, 
and  having  deprived  himself  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  means  for  obtaining  supplies  from  the  natives, 
he  did  at  last  ask  of  the  Governor  a  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  trade,  which  was  unceremoniously 
refused.  He  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  the  charge  of  Claiborne's  advanced 
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trading-post  on  Palmer's  Island  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Snsquehannah,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  of  damaged 
Dutch  cloth,  a  few  axes  and  other  articles,  with 
directions  to  deliver  the  corn  he  might  obtain  in 
exchange,  at  the  mill.  Smith  promptly  obeyed,  and 
soon  delivered  to  Robert  Turtle,  the  miller,  forty 
bushels  of  corn  ;  but  scarcely  had -the  supply  been 
ground,  when  an  order  came  from  Evelin  for  fifty 
bushels  of  meal,  which,  instead  of  distributing  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  people  on  the  Island,  he 
sent  to  Maryland,  where  also  a  great  scarcity  of  this 
essential  article  of  food  prevailed.  Remonstrances 
and  appeals  from  the  inhabitants  were  of  no  effect ; 
his  only  answer  to  their  complaints  was,  "that  they 
must  get  oysters,  and  shift  for  themselves;  he  had 
neither  meat  nor  corn  for  them,  and  knew  not 
where  to  get  an  v." 

There  must  have  been  great  suffering,  if  not  an 
actual  famine  upon  the  Island,  had  not  some  of 
Claiborne's  friends  stood  by  his  people  in  their 
extremity.  By  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Smith  and 
Mrs.  Gertrude  James,  both  devoted  friends  of 
Claiborne,  supplies  of  corn  were,  from  time  to 
time,  brought  to  the  Island,  and  the  people  kept 
comfortably,  though  not  abundantly,  supplied  with 
provisions. 

While  thus  neglectful  of  the  Company's  busi- 
ness, and  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of  those  he  was 
bound  to  supply  with  provision  and  work,  Evelin 
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was  not  sparing  of  efforts  to  bring  the  people 
over  to  his  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Maryland 
Government,  and  to  induce  them  by  their  own 
act,  to  surrender  the  Island  to  Governor  Calvert. 
Finding  his  arguments  failed  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, he  endeavored  to  sow  discord  and  spread 
discontent  among  the  servants ;  hut  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  were  Claiborne's  friends  and  fellow 
colonists,  having  been  hired  by  him  in  Virginia, 
and  could  not.  be  easily  induced  to  turn  traitors 
to  one  who  had  ever  proved  himself  their  friend, 
whose  energy  and  fairness  had  commanded  their 
respect,  and  whose  courteous  manners  had  won 
their  esteem. 

Impatient  and  vexed  by  his  ill  success,  Evelin 
again  went  over  to  St.  Mary's;  and  representing 
the  impossibility  of  inducing  the  Kent  Islanders 
quietly,  and  of  their  own  accord  to  submit  to  his 
government,  urged  Governor  Calvert  to  try  the 
effect  of  force.  Calvert  was  extremely  adverse  to 
the  adoption  of  violent  measures,  and  declined  to 
resort  to  these,  until  at  least  one  more  effort  had 
been  made.  It  was  agreed  therefore,  that  regard- 
ing Kent  Island  as  a  dependency  upon  Maryland, 
Captain  Evelin  should  receive  a  commission  from 
Governor  Calvert  as  commander  of  the  Island  ; 
and  in  this  capacity,  and  accompanied  by  a  com- 
missioner from  Maryland,  bearing  with  him  the 
charter  of  the  colony,  he  should  visit  the  Island, 
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assemble  the  people,  and  make  a  final  appeal  to 
them,  attempting  to  shew  them  the  equity  of 
Lord  Baltimore's  claim  to  the  Island,  the  weak- 
ness of  Claiborne's,  and  the  reasons  why  it  would 
be  vastly  more  for  their  interests,  in  every  point 
of  view,  to  submit  to  Lord  Baltimore  and  live 
under  the  charter  and  laws  of  Maryland,  than 
to  adhere  to  Claiborne,  and  be  subjected  to  the 
restrictive  laws  of  Virginia. 

The  commission  was  duly  drawn  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  November,  1637,  "  The  first  commander 
of  Kent  Island,"  accompanied  by  Mr.  Zachary 
Mottershead  of  St.  Mary's,  bearing  the  charter 
of  Maryland,  landed  on  the  Island  to  promul- 
gate his  appointment,  and  try  the  effect  of  his 
new  authority.  By  virtue  of  his  commission,  he 
summoned  all  the  freemen  and  inhabitants  upon 
the  Island  to  meet  him  at  the  fort,  and  there  the 
sturdy  population  assembled,  to  learn  what  this 
new  mission  portended. 

Evelin  began  by  proposing  that  the  charter  of 
Maryland,  brought  over  for  the  purpose  by  Mr. 
Mottershead,  should  be  read,  so  that  the  people 
might  hear  and  understand  its  provisions ;  but 
there  was  no  manifestation  of  willingness  or  a 
desire  to  listen  on  their  part.  "  Do  you  stand 
and  act  here  as  an  agent  of  Clobery  &  Company, 
or  of  the  Marylanders  ? "  demanded  Mr.  John 
Boieler,  a  friend  of  Claiborne,  and  highly  respected 
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on  the  Island.  "For  both;"  was  Evelin's  reply. 
He  then  went  on  to  address  those  assembled, 
acknowledging,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had 
formerly  spoken  against  the  Maryland  patent, 
and  in  favor  of  Captain  Claiborne's  commission 
as  strong  enough  to  resist  it,  and  that  he  had 
expressed  the  opinion  in  that  place  and  to  most 
of  his  hearers,  that  the  Marylanders  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Island  of  Kent.  It  might  there- 
fore seem  strange  that  one  who  had  so  violently 
opposed  the  claims  of  the  Marylanders,  should 
now  appear  acting  under  a  commission  from 
them,  and  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  preten- 
sions of  those,  whose  rights  he  had  at  first  so 
strongly  asserted.  His  justification  for  this  ap- 
parent inconsistency,  was  the  fact  that  lie  had 
not  then  seen  the  Maryland  charter;  that  he  was 
mistaken  as  to  its  provisions  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  Captain  Claiborne's 
authority ;  but,  having  since  carefully  examined 
and  studied  the  nature  of  the  grants  conceded  to 
both,  he  had  changed  his  opinion,  as  he  believed 
they  would  do,  if  they  would  only  consent  to  make 
a  similar  investigation. 

He  then  endeavored  to  show  the  folly  and  danger 
of  continuing  their  opposition  to  the  Governor  of 
Maryland;  asserting  that  he  had  abundant  power, 
if  he  chose  to  employ  it,  to  compel  them  to  obe- 
dience;   and  if  he  had  not,  the  Governor  of  Yir- 
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gihia,  who  had  recently  returned  from  England, 
and  brought  positive  orders  from  the  King,  that 
the  Island  should  be  under  the  government  of 
Maryland,  was  ready  to  render  him  assistance, 
if  they  would  not  consent  quietly  to  tender  their 
submission.  As  for  himself,  with  his  present'  con- 
victions, he  could  not  countenance  further  oppo- 
sition, but  must  concede  the  right  of  Governor 
Calvert  to  use  force  to  obtain  his  rights,  if  remon- 
strance and  negotiation  were  of  no  avail. 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  why  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  violence?  Your  present  situation,  your 
future  prospects,  the  comparative  advantages 
offered  by  the  rich  soil  of  St.  Mary's  and  this 
low  marshy  Island — by  the  laws  of  Maryland 
and  those  of  Virginia,  ought  to  offer  sufficient 
inducements  to  men  who  pay  the  least  regard  to 
their  own  comfort  or  interest.  Why  should  you 
sacrifice  yourselves  to  the  pretended  claims  of  Clai- 
borne and  his  partners?  Every  consideration  is  in 
favor  of  submission.  Even  if  you  remain  on  the 
Island,  it  will  be  infinitely  better  for  you  to  live 
under  the  rule  of  Lord  Baltimore's  Governor,  than 
under  his  Majesty's  Governor  of  Virginia.  By  his 
Lordship's  charter,  you  may  carry  your  tobacco, 
your  pipe-staves,  and  your  other  commodities  into 
what  countries  you  please ;  an  advantage,  which 
as  subjects  of  Virginia,   you  cannot   enjoy.      As 
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Maryland  ers,  you  may  profit  by  the  high  prices 
of  tobacco  in  Holland  and  in  Spain,  but  as  Vir- 
ginians, your  only  market  must  be  the  mother 
country,  depressed  as  it  often  is  by  competition 
and  over-supplies." 

After  bringing  forward  all  the  arguments  he 
could  adduce,  in  favor  of  Lord  Baltimore's  char- 
ter, and  presenting  all  the  inducements  he  could 
imagine  for  his  hearers  to  submit  to  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  Capt.  Claiborne's  right  to  the 
Island  and  to  trade ;  and  insisted  that  his  com- 
mission was  intended  for  Nova  Scotia  and  other 
places  in  and  near  New  England,  but  conferred 
no  authority  to  trade  in  the  Bay  of  Virginia  or 
Maryland.  Claiborne,  therefore,  had  nothing  to 
do  there ;  but  even  if  he  had,  his  commission 
was  weak  and  defective,  and  could  not  be  com- 
pared to  the  charter  of  Maryland  for  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  privileges  definitely  bestowed  on 
those  who  should  become  settlers  under  it.  Fur- 
thermore, he  maintained,  that  even  by  the  terms 
of  the  power  of  attorney  granted  him  by  Clobery  & 
Company,  he  was  but  acting  in  furtherance  of  their 
interests  in  requiring  their  submission,  and  in  proof 
of  his  assertion,  ordered  that  the  document  should 
be  read.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Boteler  stepped  forward, 
and  replied ;  "  What  needs  that,  Captain  Evelin  ? 
Nobody  doth  interrupt  or  hinder  you  in  the  mer- 
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chant's  business.      You  have   done  already,  and 

may  do  what  you  please,  in  that  respect;  none 
of  us  will  meddle  therewith." 

This  assurance  of  submission  to  his  authority 
and  directions,  so  far  as  his  connection  with  the 
business  matters  of  the  settlement  was  concerned, 
was  reiterated  by  the  freemen  and  servants  pres- 
ent ;  but  all  his  eloquence  failed  to  persuade  them 
of  the  superior  rights  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  his 
strong  appeals  to  their  self-interest,  seemed  only 
to  confirm  them  in  their  determination  to  stand  by 
their  old  friend  Claiborne,  and  to  remain  under  the 
government  of  Virginia.  Convinced  at  last,  that 
further  argument  or  appeal  was  useless,  Evelin  left 
the  Island,  determined,  if  he  had  any  influence 
with  Governor  Calvert,  that  the  use  of  stringent 
measures  should  no  longer  be  deferred. 

Having  detailed  to  Governor  Calvert  the  par- 
ticulars and  the  ill-success  of  his  mission,  he  again 
urged  the  immediate  organization  of  an  armed 
expedition,  for  the  reduction  of  the  Island.  But 
Calvert  was  as  cool  and  calculating,  as  Evelin 
was  hot-tempered  and  impulsive.  Violent  and 
hasty  measures  did  not  please  him.  Time  and 
the  action  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  he  was 
inclined  to  think,  would  bring  the  whole  matter 
ri&*ht.  He  was  in  favor  of  Waiting  for  news  from 
England,   that   the   result  of  Captain   Claiborne's 


mission  might  be  known.  But  Evelin  was  not 
disposed  to  wait.  He  busied  himself  in  exciting 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Mary's  ; 
applauded  those  ready  for  action,  stimulated  the 
lukewarm,  and  interested  the  indifferent  by  the 
promise  of  ricli  pillage  on  the  Island,  pledging 
himself  in  some  instances  to  pay  parties,  whose 
excuse  was  that  they  could  not  afford  to  lose  their 
earnings  for  the  time  of  service,  one  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco  per  week,  on  condition  that  he 
should  receive  their  share  of  the  spoils — and  this 
he  actually  did.  The  art  of  manufacturing  public 
opinion,  was,  it  seems,  understood  and  practised, 
even  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  colony ;  and  Gov- 
ernor Calvert  was  soon  made  to  feel  the  "  pressure 
from  without,"  created  by  Evelin's  intercourse  with 
the  people.  Wearied  with  his  importunities,  and 
persuaded  that  the  inhabitants  would  sustain  him, 
Calvert  finally  consented  to  lead  an  expedition 
against  the  Island,  saying  as  he  gave  his  assent, 
that  lie  should  have  preferred  to  wait  somewhat 
longer,  but  Evelin  had  become  so  importunate 
that  he  would  not  let  him  sleep  in  his  bed,  and 
he  was  determined  to  settle  the  troublesome  affair, 
by  collecting  a  force  and  proceeding  with  it  to  the 
Island. 

About  forty  men  were  assembled  and  armed,  and 
left  St.  Mary's  in  boats,  on  a  cold  day  in  the  month 
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of  December.  1G37.  At  that  inclement  season,  in 
particular,  the  Kent  Islanders  would  have  little 
expectation  of  an  attack,  though  it  does  not  appear, 
that  at  any  time,  apprehension  was  entertained 
that  an  armed  force  would  come  against 'them. 
Capt.  Evelin  either  accompanied  the  expedition, 
or  met  them  on  the  shore,  which  they  reached 
at  night,  and  guided  them  to  the  fort  that  fell 
into  their  possession,  without  resistance.  The  next 
morning,  the  astonished  people  found  their  strong- 
hold in  the  hands  of  their  rivals,  themselves  over- 
awed by  an  armed  force,  their  Island  declared  of 
right  and  by  conquest  a  dependency  of  the  govern- 
ment of  [Maryland,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Clai- 
borne and  his  partners  under  the  government  of 
Virginia  at  an  end. 

Resistance  was  evidently  useless,  at  least  for  the 
present ;  and  the  Kent  Islanders  made  a  merit  of 
necessitv.  and  submitted  though  with  little  show 
of  good  will,  to  the  government  imposed  on  them 
by  Governor  Calvert.  Some  few,  however,  made 
a  more  marked  display  of  their  reluctance  to  come 
under  the  Maryland  rule,  than  was  pleasing  to 
the  Governor ;  and  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
Thomas  Smith  and  John  Boteler,  were  carried  away 
by  him  when  he  departed  from  the  Island  and  kept 
in  custody  at  St.  Mary's,  until  security  for  their 
peaceable  demeanor  was  entered  into  by  Richard 
Thompson,  one  of  their  friends. 
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On  the  30th  of  December,  1637,  a  new  com- 
mission was  issued  at  St.  Mary's,  addressed  by 
"  Leonard  Calvert,  Governor  of  Maryland,  to  his 
good  friend  Captain  George  Evelin,  of  the  Isle 
commonly  called  Kent,"  declaring  his  willingness 
to  provide  for  the  good  government  of  that  Island, 
"  being  of  right  a  member  of  the  province,"  and 
on  account  of  his  especial  confidence  in  the  trust, 
wisdom  and  well  approved  experience  of  Evelin, 
appointing  him  commander  of  the  Island  and  its 
inhabitants.  Power  was  likewise  given  him  to 
select  six  or  more  able  and  sufficient  men  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island,  to  act  as  council, 
and  to  hold  courts,  and  try  cases,  involving  dam- 
ages or  demands  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  to  determine  such  matters  and  offences, 
as  might  be  done  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
England,  not  extending  to  life  or  member ;  to 
use  such  jurisdiction  as  belonged  to  a  justice  of 
the  peace  in  England,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  within  the  Island,  and  to  appoint  such  neces- 
sary officers,  and  allow  such  fees,  as  were  allowed 
for  similar  offices  in  Virginia  What  persons  were 
selected  by  the  commander  to  form  his  council  and 
act  as  judges  of  the  court,  we  do  not  know.  John 
Langford,  probably  a  new  comer  from  St.  Mary's, 
was  made  high  constable,  sheriff  and  coroner  of 
the  Island,  and  not  long  after,  (February  9th, 
1638,)  Thomas  Philpott,  William  Coxe  and  Thomas 
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Allen,  old  residents,  were  commissioned  to  act  as 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  were  probably  of  the 
council. 

Scarcely  was  the  new  government  established, 
and  the  aims  of  the  detachment  from  St.  Mary's 
withdrawn,  when  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were 
exposed  to  a  new  annoyance.  The  batteries  of  the 
law  were  opened  upon  them,  and.  a  large  num- 
ber were  assailed  by  warrants  of  arrest  for  debt 
to  Clobery  &  Company,  or  for  the  possession  and 
detention  of  cattle  which  belonged  to  them.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  Evelin's  commission  was 
drawn,  orders  were  also  directed  to  him,  as  com- 
mander of  the  Island,  to  procure  the  arrest 
of  Matthew  Prior,  John  Glantham,  Robert  Lake, 
John  Russell,  Xicliolas  Pollentine,  William  Tabor, 
John  Pinwill,  Thomas  Smith,  Samuel  Smith,  John 
Abbot  and  Richard  Thompson,  to  answer  the  suit 
of  Clobery  &  Company  of  London,  in  an  action  of 
account,  before  a  court  to  be  held  at  St.  Mary's, 
on  the  third  of  February  following.  Six  of  these 
persons  at  least,  were  Claiborne's  own  servants, 
hired  by  him  in  Virginia,  and  left  on  a  planta- 
tation  called  Crai'ord,  belonging  to  him  on  the 
Island,  when  lie  departed  for  England,  and  in 
no  way  responsible  to  Clobery  Sz  Company  ;  yet 
either  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  Evelin's  ill 
will  towards  Claiborne,  or  possibly  with  a  view 
of  hampering  them   with  civil  processes,   so  that 
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they  might  be  kept  quiet,  these  suits  were  insti- 
tuted. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  parties, 
who  were  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Claiborne,  and  far  from  satisfied  with  the  new  state 
of  things  on  the  Island.  Warrants  were  also  issued 
for  the  seizure  of  about  sixty  head  of  cattle,  in  the 
possession  of  William  Coxe,  Mrs.  Cartwright,  (Ger- 
trude,) James,  Robert  Philpott  and  William  131  iz- 
ard,  which  were  claimed  as  the  property  of  Clobery 
&  Company,  but  most  of  which,  it  was  generally 
known,  were  the  private  property  of  Claiborne, 
having  been  brought  on  the  Island  from  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  commencement  of  the  settlement, 
and  hired  out,  at  a  moderate  charge  per  annum, 
to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  milk.  The  people  of  Kent  may  have 
well  thought  of  the  old  adage,  "  it  never  rains 
but  it  pours;"  for,  as  if  to  form  a  climax  to  this 
series  of  strange  warrants,  a  warrant  was  last  of 
all  directed  to  Evelin,  to  cause  to  be  attached  the 
persons  of  John  Butler,  (Boteler,)  Thomas  Smith 
and  Edward  Becklcr,  to  hold  them  without  bail 
or  mainprise,  and  to  have  them  with  all  conve- 
nient speed  before  the  Governor  at  St.  Mary's,  to 
answer  for  the  several  crimes  of  sedition,  piracy 
and  murder,  with  which  they  were  charged.  With 
all  this  business  upon  his  hands,  the  commander 
must  have  had  them  full;  but  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  tenor  of  the  commands  from  St.  Mary's,  were 
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in  harmony  with  his  desires,  if  they  did  not  spring 
from  his  suggestion  ;  and  there  was  no  want  (A 
alacrity  in  attempting  to  carry  out  the  orders  pur- 
porting to  emanate  from  his  superior. 

Having  let  loose  the  hounds  of  justice  Upon  so 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  who  were  likely  to 
prove  troublesome,  Governor  Calvert  now  thought 
he  could  venture  to  summon  an  Assembly,  to  meet 
on  the  25th  of  January,  according  to  instructions 
received  some  time  before,  from  the  Proprietor  in 
England,  and  directed  his  writ  of  summons  for 
the  attendance  of  the  freemen,  or  their  assemblage 
for  the  election  of  burgesses  to  represent  them,  as 
well  to  Kent  Island  as  to  the  different  Hundreds 
comprising  the  county  of  St.- Mary's.  In  his  war- 
rant, directed  to  Evelin,  lie  in  the  first  place  sum- 
mons him  to  attend  in  person  on  the  coming  2oth 
of  January,  to  advise  and  consult  on  the  affairs  of 
the  province,  and  then  directs  him  to  assemble  all 
the  freemen  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  announce 
to  them  the  Governor's  intention  to  hold  an  Assem- 
bly ;  to  endeavor  to  persuade  such  and  so  many  of  the 
freemen  as  he  should  think  Jit,  to  be  present  in  per- 
son;  and  to  give  all  the  rest  liberty  to  be  present, 
or  to  elect  such  persons  as  the  majority  might 
please,  to  attend  as  deputies  or  burgesses  in  their 
stead. 

In   compliance   with    the   Governor's   warrant, 
Evelin   assembled  the  people,  and  as,  from  their 
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isolated  position,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  all  the 
freemen  to  be  present,  even  were  they  so  disposed, 
those  present  at  the  meeting  proceeded  to  elect 
three  burgesses  to  represent  them  in  the  approach- 
ing Assembly;  viz.:  Robert  Philpdtt,  one  of  the 
commander's  council,  Thos.  Bradnox  and  Edward 
Beckler.  How  many  united  in  this  act  of  virtual 
recognition  of  Governor  Calvert's  jurisdiction,  we 
do  not  know;  but  it  is  by  no  means  probable, 
considering  the  state  of  feeling,  known  to  have 
existed  on  the  Island,  that  it  was  a  unanimous 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  How- 
ever, the  act  of  recognition  had  been  performed ; 
and,  whether  by  many  or  few,  the  Maryland  gov- 
ernment cared  but  little,  so  long  as  that  positive 
advantage  had  been  gained. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  Assembly  met  at  St. 
Mary's.  Its  particular  proceedings  are  elsewhere 
detailed  ;  and  arc  now  referred  to,  only  so  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  our  present  topic.  The 
only  persons  from  Kent  Island  who  were  present 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  were  ki  George  * 
Evelin,  commander,  and  Robert  Philpott,  one  of 
the  council  of  the  Isle  of  Kent."  The  former  was 
present,  by  virtue  of  a  special  summons  from  the 
Governor ;  and  the  latter,  most  probably,  stood  on 
the  same  footing;    as,  although  chosen  a  burgess 

*  In  the  original  rer-ord,  by  a  manifest  clerical  error,  his  name  was  entered  Robert 
instead  of  Gcur'je. 
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for  Kent,  lie  is  not  styled  so  in  the  record,  and  his 
name  stands  among  those  of  members  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  colony  and  other  "  gentlemen,"  who,  as 
distinguished  from  "planters,"  headed  the  list  of 
the  members.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  also 
had  received  a  special  summuns,  and  preferred  to 
take  his  seat  in  that  capacity,  rather  than  as  a 
burgess.  Why  Thomas  Bradnox,  another  of  the 
burgesses  chosen  by  the  people  of  Kent,  was  not 
present,  Ave  cannot  say.  We  may  surmise  that  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  disturbances  that  about  that  time  took  place 
on  the  Island,  in  which  he  may  have  been  com- 
promised. For  Edward  Beckler's  non-appearance, 
there  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  in  the  fact,  that  he 
was  one  of  those  for  whose  arrest  a  warrant  had 
been  issued  by  the  Governor,  on  the  charge  of 
sedition,  piracy  or  murder,  and  probably  felt 
some  hesitation  about  placing  his  person  at  the 
control  of  his  accusers,  since  the  English,  regis, 
of  k4  the  privilege  of  parliament,"  would  hardly, 
in  such  case,  shield  him  from  arrest. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  session,  "came  John 
Langford,  of  the  Isle  of  Kent,  gentleman,  who  had 
given  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  Robert  Philpott, 
gentleman,  to  be  one  of  the  burgesses  for  the  free- 
men  of  that  Island,  and  desired  to  revoke  his  voice, 
and  to  be  personally  put  in  the  Assembly,  and  was 
admitted."    On  the  next  day,  the  body  of  laws  sent 
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over  by  the  Proprietary  were  rejected,  by  a  decided 
majority  ;  and  the  question  was  raised  by  what 
laws  Hie  province  was  to  be  governed.  Some  of 
the  members  proposed  to  enact  laws  for  their  guid- 
ance, until  they  could  hear  from  England  ;  but  the 
Governor  denied  that  any  such  power  was  vested 
in  the  House.  Captain  Cornwaleys  proposed  the 
laws  of  England,  which  the  Governor  conceded 
might  be  done,  in  all  civil,  and  criminal  cases, 
not  imperiling  life  or  limb  ;  but  in  cases  involving 
capital  punishment,  he  was  restricted,  by  his  com- 
mission to  the  laws  of  the  province;  so  that,  as 
matters  stood,  no  punishment  could  be  inflicted 
on  "  enormous  offenders."  This  difficulty  was  at 
length  settled  for  the  time,  by  the  suggestion  that 
"  enormous  offences  could  hardly  be  committed 
without  mutiny,  and  they  might  then  be  punished 
by  martial  law." 

The  House  then  decided  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  live,  to  draught,  a  body  of  laws  to  be  sent  to 
Lord  Proprietary,  and  it  is  but  proper  to  mention 
that  Captain  Evelin  seems  to  have  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  members,  since  he  was  placed 
on  this  important  committee,  and  commanded  the 
highest  vote  of  any  member  upon  it,  excepting  the 
popular  and  independent  Cornwaleys.  An  adjourn- 
ment was  at  first  intended,  but,  as  the  court  was  to 
be  held  on  the  3d  of  February,  and  it  was  neces- 
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sary  that  the  privilege  of  parliament  should  be 
void  at  that  time,  a  dissolution,  instead  of  an 
adjournment,  was  agreed  upon. 

On  the  Sth  of  February,  the  members  again 
came  together,  but  the  attendance  was  small,  com- 
pared with  the  opening  of  the  session.  Captain 
Evelin,  as  one  of  the  committee  on  the  laws,  was 
in  his  place.  They  reported  that  the}r  had  fulfilled 
the  duty  assigned  them;  but  as  the  freemen  seemed 
not  to  have  well  understood  his  Lordship's  proposed 
code,  they  had  thought  it  best  to  have  them  read, 
and  put  to  the  vote  a  second  time.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  done,  but  [titer  them,  twenty  bills  proposed 
by  the  committee,  were  likewise  read.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurring  upon  the  third  reading  of  his 
Lordship's  laws,  Captain  Cornwaleys  started  the 
inquiry,  whether  they  were  to  be  voted  upon  sepa- 
rately, or  as  a  whole-  Leonard  Calvert  strove  in 
vain  to  have  them  adopted  in  a  body ;  the  House 
decided  to  take  up  each  enactment  by  itself.  This 
neither  suited  his  views,  nor  very  probably,  was  it 
conformable  to  the  requirements  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
prietary, who,  when  he  sent  over  a  body  of  laws  to 
the  Assembly,  seems  to  have  gone  on  the  principle 
of  req uiring  an  absolute  assent,  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a  line  or  a  word  in  the  enactments.  "  The 
whole  or  none,"  was  his  motto  on  this  point. 

The  Governor,  who  had  hoped  that  his  brother's 
code  would,  on  the  second  trial  be  adopted,  strove 
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to  avoid  the  difficulty,  by  proposing  to  adjourn  the 
House,  till  the  laws,  to  be  propounded  to  the  Pro- 
prietary were  made  ready  ;  and  after  some  sharp 
discussion,  a  committee  of  three,  was,  on  motion  of 
Captain  Cornwaleys,  appointed  by  the  House,,  to 
take  charge  of  that  business.  On  this  committee, 
also,  Captain  Evelin  was  appointed,  with  Captain 
Cornwaleys  and  Governor  Calvert.  The  Governor 
then  adjourned  the  House  till  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary. 

The  day  after  the  adjournment,  Robert  Philpott, 
William  Coxe  and  Thomas  Allen,  were  made  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  Kent  Island,  and  John  Lang- 
ford  received  a  commission  as  sheriff  and  coroner. 
The  first  warrant  placed  in  his  hands,  was  one  of 
the  same  date  with  his  commission,  directing  him 
to  attach  the  bodies  of  Richard  Thompson,  John 
Abbot  and  Samuel  Smith,  and  them  to  keep,  until 
they  put  in  security  to  appear  at  the  court  to  be 
held  at  St.  Mary's  on  the  1st  of  May  ensuing,  to 
answer  to  the  suit  of  William  Clobery  &  Company, 
of  London,  in  an  action  of  debt  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco ;  of  which  were  claimed  to  be 
due  from  Thompson,  four  thousand,  and  from 
Abbot  and  Smith,   each    three   thousand   pounds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kent  Island,  had  before  this 
time  got  a  surfeit  of  warrants,  and  were  determined 
no  longer  to  submit  to  arrests  which  were  in  their 
opinion  oppressive  and  unjust,  based  as  they  for 
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the  most  part  were,  on  charges  mainly  factitious, 
and  having  no  foundation  in  justice  or  in  right. 
Wlien,  therefore,  the  warrants  came  for  the  arrest 
of  Boteler,  Beckler  and  Smith,  on  the  charges  of 
sedition,  piracy  and  murder,  growing  out  of  the 
disputes  and  collisions  that  had  occurred  three 
years  before,  when  they  were  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia,  and  for  the  arrest  of  so  many 
of  Claiborne's  servants  and  friends  on  actions  for 
debt  to  his  partners,  and  for  the  seizure  of  so  many 
cattle  as  belonging  to  Clobery  &  Company,  which 
were  known  to  be  his  private  property,  they  could 
contain  their  indignation  no  longer,  and  burst  out 
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in  open  rebellion.  The  officers  of  the  law  were  set 
at  defiance,  the  prisoners  in  their  hands,  who  had 
been  arrested  on  the  various  warrants  were  rescued, 
and  a  determination  was  manifested,  no  longer  to 
submit  to  a  rule  so  odious  and  unjust. 

Xews  of  this  outbreak  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's, 
and  Governor  Calvert  determined  to  make  use  of 
the  affair  to  chastise  the  delinquents,  and  to  set  the 
more  violent  such  an  example  as  would  operate  as 
an  effectual  warning  for  the  future.  On  the  12th 
of  February,  at  the  opening  of  the  County  Court, 
a  grand  jury  was  empaneled,  by  which,  after  hear- 
ing the  evidence  of  Captain  Cornwalevs  and  others, 
two  bills  of  indictment  were  found  ;  one  against 
those  who,  in  the  collision  in  the  Poeomoke  river, 
on 'the  23d  of  April,   1635,   caused  the  death  of 
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William  Aslimore,  of  St.  Mary's,  and  against 
"William  Claiborne,  as  the  instigator  and  abettor 
of  those  parties ;  and  another,  against  Thomas 
Smith,  Philip  Taylor,  Thomas  Duffil  and  Richard 
Hancock,  for  piracy,  on  account  of  some  opposi- 
tion offered  to  Captain  Cornwaleys  in  the  Great 
Wicoraoco  river,  on  the  10th  of  May  in  the  same 
year. 

This  preparatory  step  having  "been  taken,  a 
meeting  of  the  Governor  and  Council  was  held, 
at  which,  after  taking  into  consideration  "  the 
many  piracies,  insolences,  mutinies  and  contempts 
towards  the  government,  formerly  committed  by 
divers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  Island,"  and 
the  recent  acts  of  violence,  in  rescuing  malefac- 
tors and  arrested  debtors  from  the  hands  of  the 
officers,  the  rebellious  attitude  of  many  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  alleged  combinations  by  them  with 
the  Susquehanocks  and  other  Indians  against  the 
people  of  Maryland,  it  was  decided  that  the  Gov- 
ernor should  sail  for  Kent  Island,  taking  with  him 
a  sufficient  force,  and  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  sub- 
mission, using  martial  law  for  the  punishment  of 
seditious  offenders,  even  to  the  extent  of  death  to 
those  who,  after  proclamation  made,  would  not  sub- 
mit themselves  to  a  due  course  of  justice.  Captain 
Cornwaleys  was  likewise  ordered  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  raised,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Governor. 
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With  this  force,  numbering  about  fifty  men, 
Calvert  landed  on  Kent  Island,  and  soon  reduced 
the  people  to  entire  submission.  Of  those  named 
in  the  former  warrant  of  arrest  for  capital  crimes, 
Boteler  succeeded  in  making  his  peace  with  the 
Governor,  as  did  Beckler  for  the  time  being, 
though  he  was  afterwards  executed.  Thos.  Smith 
was  not  so  fortunate.  He  was  detained  a  prisoner, 
and  carried  with  the  expedition  when  it  returned 
to  St.  Mary's,  to  stand  his  trial,  on  the  bill  found 
by  the  grand  jury  just  before  the*  Governor  had 
made  his  arrangements  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Island. 

Before  leaving,  he  had  authorised  Secretary 
Lewger,  in  case  he  should-  not  return  in  season, 
to  hold  the  Assembly  which  had  been  adjourned 
to  the  26th ;  but  the  Secretary  on  that  dav  ad- 
journed  the  House  to  the  6th  of  March ;  and 
again  to  the  12th.  By  the  latter  day,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  returned  from  Kent,  and  the  session 
was  resumed.  The  next  day,  fourteen  laws,  in 
addition  to  the  twenty  formerly  draughted  by 
the  committee,  (which  had  been  read  the  day 
before,)  were  read  for  the  first  time.  On  the 
third  day,  (March  14th,)  three  other  bills  were 
read  for  the  first  time;  one  of  which,  after  recit- 
ing the  various  offences  committed  by  William 
Claiborne,  against  the  peace  of  the  province  and 
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the  dignity  and  dominion  of  the  Lord  Proprietary, 
among  which  was  the  instigation  of  acts  of  piracy 
and  murder  as  found  by  the  grand  jury,  pro- 
nounces him  attainted,  and  declares  forfeited  to 
the  Lord  Proprietary,  all  the  goods  of  which  he 
was  possessed  within  the  province,  in  April,  1635, 
as  well  as  all  belonging  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 
attainder. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  Claiborne's 
follower  and  friend,  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  House,  and  on  the  indictment  found  by  the 
grand  jury  on  the  12th  of  February,  arraigned 
for  piracy;  and  after  a  strange  trial,  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  io  die  the  death  of  a  felon.  Two 
days  after  this  condemnation  of  his  old  associate, 
';  Richard  Thompson,  of  Kent  Island,  claimed  a 
voice  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  admitted."  The 
bill  for  the  attainder  of  William  Claiborne,  was 
read  a  second  time.  On  the  very  last  day  of  the 
session,  (March  24th,)  appeared  and  took  their 
seats,  "  Henry  Crawly,  of  the  Isle  of  Kent,  and 
Thomas  Bradnox  and  Edward  Beekler,  burgesses, 
of  the  same  Isle."  Why  they  were  so  tardy  in 
their  attendance  ;  and  whether  they  had  courage  to 
raise  their  voices  in  vindication  of  the  character 
of  Claiborne,  or  in  depreciation  of  the  harsh  pro- 
ceedings against  their  friend  and  neighbor,  Thomas 
Smith,  we  do  not  know ;  we  arc  only  certain  that 
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they  arrived  in  time  to  hear  their  former  leader 
attainted  and  branded  as  a  pirate  and  a  murderer, 
and,  if  the  penalty  of  the  law  had  not  already  been 
inflicted,  to  see  their  old  associate,  ignominiously 
end  his  days  upon  the  gallows. 

With  these  tragic  incidents  are  nearly  concluded 
our  notices  of  "  The  First  Commander  of  Kent 
Island."  He  seemed  to  have  visited  it  only  to 
sow  discord,  to  impoverish  the  people,  to  waste 
and  neglect  the  property  of  his  principals,  to  blast 
the  prospects  of  one  who  had  often  befriended  and 
never  injured  him;  and  though  he  appeared  on  the 
Island  as  the  agent  of  Clo.bery  &  Company,  and  the 
advocate  of  Claiborne's  rights,  no  sooner  did  he 
obtain  the  control  of  affairs,  than  he  neglected  the  \ 
interests  of  the  one  and  slandered  the  other,  and 
never  rested  until,-— -while  promoting  his  own  inter- 
ests and  increasing  his  own  possessions, — he  had 
succeeded  in  placing  Kent  Island  and  all  the  prop- 
erty of  its  people  in  the  hands  of  the  Marylanders, 
and  aided  in  fixing  a  legal  stigma  on  the  name  of 
Claiborne,  pursuing,  even  to  blood,  the  most  faith- 
ful of  his  friends. 

But  little  more  is  known  to  us  of  his  career. 
Having  placed  Kent  Island  in  the  hands  of  Gov- 
ernor Calvert,  his  mission  in  Maryland  appears  to 
have  ended.  His  name  frequently  appears  on  the 
records  during  the  month  after  the  close  of  the 
session  in  which  he  acted  so  prominent  a  part,  in 
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connection  with  assignments  of  the  wages  of  ser- 
vants, most  if  not  all  of  whom,  were  those  he  had 
removed  from  Kent  Island,  and  other  transactions 
indicating  a  settlement  of  his  affairs,  preparatory 
to  his  departure  from  the  province. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1638,  he  ceased  to  he 
Commander  of  Kent  Island,  by  the  appointment 
of  William  Brainthwaite,  a  kinsman  of  the  Pro- 
prietary, to  that  office. 

The  last  entries  on  the  records  to  which  his 
name  appears  attached,  arc  of  the  date  of  May 
30th,  1638 ;  soon  after  which,  he  probably  went 
to  England.  In  one  of  these  entries  he  acknow- 
ledges  himself  to  owe  his  brother,  Lieut.  Robert 
Evelin,  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  and 
fifty-two  pounds  of  beaver,  for  so  much  received 
of  him  upon  the  account  of  William  Clobery  & 
Company ;  and,  for  his  security,  assigns  to  him 
all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  said  Clobery  & 
Company,  in  the  service  of  Andrew  Baker,  Thos. 
Baker  and  John  Hatch,  and  ail  the  profits  and  use 
of  said  servants,  until  the  debt  shall  be  satisfied. 
In  the  other  entry,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  owe 
"to  his  dear  brother,  Robert  Evelin,"  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  beaver  on  his  own  account,  and  for 
security,  assigns  to  him  all  his  title  to,  and  interest 
in  a  plantation,  in  his  Manor  of  Evelington,  called 
Piny  Point,  containing  about  three  hundred  acres; 
and  another  plantation  of  about  fifty  acres,  bought 
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of  Jolm  Richardson,  to  enjoy  the  possession  and 
profits  of  the  same,  until  the  debt  is  fully  dis- 
charged.    These  are  signed  in  a  strong,  bold  hand: 

GEORGE  EVELIN. 


Kotk. — The  material  facts  contained  in  the  preceding  paper,  are  drawn  from 
a  number  of  depositions  taken  in  Virginia,  in  May,  1G40,  in  a  ease  of  Claiborne 
vs.  Clobery  k  Company,  and  obtained  by  me  from  the  State  Paper  Office,  Lon- 
don. One  of  these  depositions  states,  that,  after  he  had  accomplished  the  ren- 
dition of  the  Isle  of  Kent,  Evelin  departed  for  London,  where  if  the  deposition 
is  to  be  relied  on,,  he  "sold  to  one  Owen  Phillips,  the  servants  John  Hatch, 
Andrew  Baker  and  Thomas  Baker,  for  thirty  pounds  sterling:  but  the  said 
Phillips  never  had  but  one  of  the  said  servants,  which  he  recovered  in  court 
.in  Maryland;  for  the  said  Evelin  had  formerly  made  them  over  to  Mr.  Lew- 
gcr,  Secretary  of  Maryland."  Such  a  procedure  would  have  been  by  no  means 
out  of  keeping  with  his  course  in  Maryland. 

Robert  Evelin,  his  brother,  remained  in  Maryland,  after  his  brother's  de- 
parture. Plantagenet's  New  Albion,  published  in  16.4.8,  contains  references 
to  him,  and  a  letter  from  him,  which,  though  without  date,  I  conclude  must 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1640.  In  it  his  uncle  Young  is  referred  to, 
and  he  mentions  having  been  for  several  years,  a  trader  on  the  Delaware,  but 
he  says  nothing  of  Maryland.  Near  the  close  of  his  letter,  he  speaks  of  being 
about  to  leave  for  Virginia  in  a  few  weeks.  His  name  does  not  occur,  in  any 
account  of  early  Virginia  history,  that  I  hove  seen.  If  his  letter  was  written 
about  1637,  as  is  possible,  his  mention  of  his  departure  for  Virginia  may  have 
had  reference  to  the  visit,  which,  about  that  time  he  made  to  Maryland.  He 
is  said  to  have  died  in  the  West  Indies. 
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IN  MEMORY 


GEORGE  PEABODY 


BT  Thursday  evening,  2nd  of  December,  1869, 
at  the  regular  monthly  meet-ins:  of  the  Mary- 
land  Historical  Society,  upon  the  announce- 
ment of  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  George  Peabody, 
in  London,  the  President  was  directed,  by  reso- 
lution, to  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  members 
—  of  which  he  should  be  one —  to  report  at  the 
meeting  in  January,  1870,  a  programme  of  the 
proceedings  which  it  should  consider  proper  for 
the  Society  to  adopt  in  token  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  its  generous  benefactor. 


In  fulfilment  of  this  duty,  the  President,  Colonel 
Bbaxtz  Mayer,  appointed  the  following  named 
gentlemen  as  members  of  the  committee: 


Honorable  William  Fell  Giles,  • 

Governor  A.  W.  Bradford, 

Reverend  E.  A.  Dalrymple,  D.  D., 

Professor  Philip  T.  Tyson, 

Edward  G.  McDowell,  Esq., 

Colonel  Brantz  Mater,  Pres.  of  the  Society 

Honorable  Hugh  L.  Bond, 

Honorable  William  J.  Albert, 

Reverend  J.  G.  Morris,  I).  D.; 

John  J.  Jacobsen,  Esq. 


On  Thursday  evening,  6th  of  January,  1870,  the 
Library  Hall  of  the  Society  was  filled  by  a  large 
assemblage  of  members,  convened  by  special  notice 
of  the  subject  which  was  to  eirffasre  the  Society's 
attention  on  that  occasion.  After  the  transaction 
of  the  monthly  business,  the  President,  Colonel 
Brantz  Mayer  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows: 


Gentlemen  of  the  Society: 

The  death  of  George  Peabody,  in  London,  was 
announced  at  our  last  meeting,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  present  to  the  January  1870  assem- 
blage, a  programme  of  memorial  services  in  token 
of  respect  for  our  friend,  fellow-member  and  bene- 
factor. That  committee  will  report  to-night;  and, 
doubtless,  the  Society  will  give  its  unanimous  con- 
sent to  the  resolutions  and  observances  it  shall 
recommend. 

The  occasion  is  an  unusual  one,  for  these  cere- 
monies are  not  the  customary  marks  of  regret 
bestowed  on  the  memory  of  a  fellow-citizen  who 
has  cooperated  with  us,  and  been,  perhaps,  the 
intimate  friend  and  associate  of  ourselves  in  this 
city  or  state.  In  this  instance,  we  are  but  a  voice 
swelling  the  dirge  which  resounds  from  two  con- 
tinents, —  from  the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new  — 
from  society  lixed,  formal,  antiquated,  and  subor- 
dinated in  ranks,  and  from  society  free,  liberal, 
young  and  thoroughly  republican. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  strange  that  this  should  be 
so?  Is  it  not  singular  that  two  hemispheres  should 
be  thus  apparently  unanimous  in  applause,  in  grief 
and  honors  to  the  dead? 
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Wiro  is  the  object? 

A  man  without  family  or  educational  influence; 
born  poor,  poorly  taught  and  soon  deprived  of  that 
poor  instruction  ;  taken  from  school  and  placed  in 
a  country-grocery  at  the  age  of  eleven  ;  a  man  who 
passed  a  long,  active  life  without  mixing  even  once 
in  politics,  or  obtaining  political  power,  or- political 
renown  ;  no  warrior,  no  orator,  no  statesman,  no 
author,  no  poet;  a  man  who  passed  modestly  to 
a  ripe  age  in  the  routine  of  commerce  and  finance, 
without  giving  the  least  evidence  of  the  higher 
ambitions  of  mankind  ;  who  was  not  even  a  col- 
lector of  books,  pictures,  or  objects  of  art,  or  a 
man  of  acknowledged  taste :  who  never  added  to 
the  world's  progress  by  discovery  or  invention  or 
knowledge  born  of  genius;  who  never  mingled 
in  those  great  activities  where  individual  power  is 
made  palpable  in  the  direction  of  affairs;  a  man 
who  did  not  deal  with  the  public,  though,  dealing 
as  he  did  with  money  in  large  masses,  he  dealt 
with  the  great  mover  of  the  public;  still,  dealing 
with  money  chiefly  for  his  private  enrichment, 
in  the  direction  of  honest,  personal  wealth!  For 
the  death  of  such  a  person  is  it  not  strange  that 
the  world  should  be  stirred  as  we  behold  it? 
Thousands  of  excessively  rich  men  die  every  year 
and  we  scarcely  hear  of  their  passing!  Think  of 
it, — for  it  is  full  of  wise  lessons! 


Honors  flowed  to  him  even  while  lie  lived.  He 
had  not  to  wait  for  posthumous  distinction.  Years 
ago  he  was  hailed  with  respect  by  his  countrymen, 
for  he  served  this  state  nobly  in  finance.  He  was 
offered  a  place  in  their  ranks  by  the  proudest 
aristocracy  in  the  world;  he  was  honored  with 
the  portrait  of  the  Queen  of  England,  enriched 
with  gold  and  gems  ;  a  votive  statue  of  him  was 
set  up  in  the  capital  of  England  and  unveiled  in 
the  presence  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne, 
who  spoke  his  praise;  when  sickness  fell  on  him, 
he  was  soothed  by  messages  and  letters  from  the 
Queen,  while  the  electric  telegraph  sent  other 
messages  of  friendly  solicitude  from  all  quarters 
of  his  native  country ;  he  was  endowed  with  a 
golden  medal  bv  our  National  Congress ;  he  was 
honored  with  the  ''freedom"  of  the  great  English 
city  he  had  blessed  by  his  munificence;  when 
death  came,  he  was  temporarily  entombed,  by 
order  of  Her  Majesty,  in  the  proud  historic 
temple  of  Great  Britain,  beside  kings,  princes, 
poets,  warriors,  statesmen  —  all  that  was  most 
renowned  in  her  history  —  while  crowds  of  the 
illustrious  living,  stood,  in  grief,  around  the  bier 
of  what  was  once  a  poor,  illiterate,  New  England 
boy;  and,  finally,  those  remains  only  paused  in 
the  great  Abbey  Church  until  the  national  vessels 
of  England  and  America  could  be  assembled  and 
made    ready    to    convey    them    to    their    humbler 
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resting  place  in  our  country!  National  honors 
like  these,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  such  a  fune- 
ral convoy  over  the  sea,  have  only  been  accorded 
to  the  body  and  memory  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
In  granting  them  now  to  the  plain  'American 
Merchant,  nations  seem  to  have  hearts  capable  of 
true  sentiment,  and  honor  themselves  by  exhibit- 
ing  their   capacity  to   appreciate    untitled    virtue. 

Why  is  this?  Why  all  these  honors,  personal 
and  national,  to  this  comparatively  obscure  man, 
who  made  no  figure  in  his  time  as  warrior,  states- 
man, orator,  poet; — who  was  not  a  "great  man," 
as  the  world  goes,  though  he  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth?  Was  it  because  of  that  wealth?  Influ- 
ential as  we  know  wealth,  to  be  in  all  communities, 
I  think  it  was  not.  It  was  the  direction  in  whieli  lie 
bestowed  his  wealth, — earned  by  independence,  industry 
and  integrity,  unstained  by  avarice, —  and  the  example 
he  gave  of  using  it,  ivhile  he  lived,  for  -noble  public 
ends.  It  was  summed  up  in  a  sentence  by  the 
learned  and  accomplished  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  said  that  Mr. 
Peabody  "  taught  men  how  to  use  money  and  how  not 
to  be  its  slaves.1'  Strange  that  the  very  rarity  of 
such  examples  renders  them  illustrious ! 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  analyze  the  character  of 
this  distinguished  person,  for  that  task  will  be  best 
executed  by  his  biographers,  with  a  due  sense  of 
responsibility  and  justice  to  the  dead,  and  a  due 
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sense  of  truthful  duty  to  the  world  to  which  he  is 

to  be  held  up  as  an  example.  I  deal  with  the 
flavor  of  his  life  rather  than  its  substance.  He 
did  not  come  prominently  forward  in  public  view 
until  advanced  in  life,  about  fifteen  years'  ago. 
Personally,  it  may  be  said,  we  know  little  of  his 
career.  As  Charles  Lamb  remarked  of  his  own 
"works:"  they  exist  " in  the  folios  of  the  counting 
house."  All  his  life  he  was  a  good  son,  a  good 
brother,  a  generous  kinsman.  I  know  not  whether 
he  was  charitable  in  private.  It  is  probable  that 
he  was,  and  that,  like  all  true  charity,  his  was 
unostentatious  and  silent : 

"virtues,  like  the  stars,  unseen  by  day 


Though  numberless,  do  but  await  the  dark 
To  manifest  themselves  unto  all  eves." 


In  "business,"  I  understand  he  was  an  exact, 
punctilious,  "business  man;"  fur, — think  of  it, — 
how  could  business  so  vast  and  various  as  his  in 
finance,  be  conducted  without  rigid  precision  in 
small  things  as  well  as  large?  It  was  nothing  for 
one  so  rich  as  he  to  give  charity;  but  charity  is 
nut.  as  some  have  said,  to  be  measured  by  the 
extent  of  self-sacrifice,  fur  he  who  gives  from  his 
much  is  as  commendable  as  she  whu  gives  from 
her  mite.  The  motive  is  the  standard — the  amount 
nothing.  The  vastly  rich,  it  is  known,  are  gene- 
rally  overwhelmed    by   importunate   appeals,   ami 
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their  just  discrimination  is  often  misrepresented. 
The  demands  of  this  nature  during  the  last  ten 
years  on  this  opulent  man,  were,  I  am  told,  incon- 
ceivable in  quantity  and  character.  But  the  gene- 
ral "purpose  of  a  life"  is  a  great  thing  ; 'and  Mr. 
Peabody's  meritorious  conduct  in  providing  amply 
and  permanently, —  after  his  fortune  was  in  hand, 
—  for  every  member  of  his  family  as  well  as  for 
public  endowments,  shows  that,  in  all  probability, 
a  wise  scheme  long  engaged  the  mind  of  the  far- 
seeing  man,  who,  warned  of  the  danger  of  post- 
humous benevolence,  had  the  rare  self-denial  to 
strip  himself,  during  life,  of  the  great  bulk  of  his 
wealth,  and  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  his 
beneficence  perpetual. 

If  I  read  Mr.  Peabody's  designs  rightly,  I  think 
he  rather  distrusted  what  are  called  charities  in 
the  mere  eleemosynary  sense  of  the  word,  and 
preferred  institutions  which  tend  to  make  alms 
needless  except  for  absolute  paupers.  He  loved 
self-reliance  and  independence,  and  hated  laziness. 
Perhaps  he  thought  libraries,  lectures,  music,  art, 
were  among  the  exalted  charities,  for  they  refine 
and  raise  men  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and 
power  of  intellectual  culture,  whence  comes  per- 
fect independence  by  instructed  labor.  Thus,  his 
institutions  for  the  laboring  poor  of  London,  are 
calculated    not    to    make    them    only   comfortable 
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in  idleness,  but  are  educational  also,  giving  the 
untaught  classes,  by  strict  sanitary  and  other 
discipline,  the  best  practical  lessons  of  domestic 
economy,  of  order,  system,  sobriety,  and  that  rigid 
"  cleanliness  which  is  next  to  Godliness." 

Two  Baltimoreans  have  been,  in  our  day,  gene- 
rous benefactors  not  only  of  our  city  but  of  this 
Society:  one  of  them,  though  born  in  New  Ens;- 
land,  a  resident  fellow-citizen  for  over  twenty 
years,  making  his  "first  live  thousand  dollars  at 
No.  215£  Market  street,  in  what  was  then  known 
as  'Old  Congress  Hall:'"  the  other  born,  taught, 
and  commercially  educated  here,  then  going  to 
Louisiana  and  rapidly  amassing  a  fortune  in  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Peabodv  and  Mr.  McDono^h  were  both 
bachelors.  Peabody,  as  an  active  trader  and  mer- 
chant for  twenty  years  in  Baltimore,  and  an  active 
■financier  for  thirty  years  more  in  London,  always 
preserved  his  genial  intercourse  with  men,  mak- 
ing his  fortune  chiefly  by  dealing  with  money: 
McDonogh,  after  securing  wealth,  suddenly  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  abandoned  the  career  of  luxu- 
rious self-indulgence  he  was  leading  in  New  Or- 
leans, sold  his  superb  household  and  equipages, 
and  retired  for  near  thirty  years, —  a  recluse  if  not 
a  hermit, — to  his  solitary  chateau  opposite  the  city, 
where,  in  1850,  he  died  without  a  relative  at  hand, 
attended  only  by  a  faithful  slave.     For  those  thirty 
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years  his  life  had  been  one  of  rigid,  self-denial  ami 
abstinence.  Unlike  Peabody's,  McDonogh's  for 
tune  was  mainly  the  result  of  investments  in  land; 
so  that,  while  the  one  rolled  up  his  millions  by 
personal,  healthful,  social  activity,  the  other  slum- 
bered in  seclusion,  letting  Time  play  the  broker  to" 
swell  the  value  of  Ms  lots,  buildings,  plantations 
and  swamps. — dreaming  fondly  of  the  millions  to 
accrue,  perhaps  in  ages,  for  the  liberation  of  slaves, 
for  colonization,  for  farm-schools,  for  orphan  boys' 
asylums  and  for  education.  The  one  was  a  soli- 
tary, brooding,  speculative,  benevolent,  religious 
visionary,  —  brave  though  dreamy,  kind  though 
austere, —  and  living  mainly  to  die;  the  other  a 
"■live-man"  of  a  live-age,  feeling  forever  the  pulse 
of  society  beating  around  him,  and  identified  with 
the  active  present  as  well  as  the  anticipated  future. 
The  striking  difference  between  these  philanthro- 
pists is  the  vital  variance  that  exists  betwixt  per- 
sonal and  posthumous  benevolence. 

Peabody,  though  unblest  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, remembered  that  he  had  kindred  —  and  re- 
membered every  one  of  them  —  while  he  lived. 
McDonogh.  though  equally  unblest,  discarded  all 
relatives  save  a  sister  to  whom  he  gave,  by  will,  a 
personal  pittance  which  lapsed  by  her  death  before 
his  own.  In  his  thirty  years  of  isolation  he  seems 
to  have  become  Wrapt  with  the  idea  that  he  owned 
nof/iiny,   and   was    but   a  " steward  of  the   Lord;" 
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that  nothing  was  due  to  one's  blood  but  a  debt  of 
education  and  simple  provision  ;  and  that  acquired 
wealth,  beyond  plain  necessaries  of  life,  belonged 
to  the  public.  Peabody's  remains  come  hither  in 
triumphal  cortege,  escorted  by  England  and  -the 
United  States ;  McDonogh's,  after  resting  for  ten 
years  in  his  humble  lot  behind  Algiers,  after  being- 
swamped  by  the  breaking  of  the  levee  of  the  neigh- 
boring Mississippi;  were  shipped  to  me,  as  freight, 
in  a  Baltimore  schooner,  at  the  expense  of  his 
estate, — deposited  in  a  private  vault  until  18(34, — 
and  on  the  first  of  July  of  that  year,  he,  who 
addresses  you,  was  the  only  citizen,  —  except  the 
mason  and  his  workmen,  —  who  stood  by  the  mil- 
lionaire's remains  as  they  were  laid  in  Greenmount 
Cemetery,  to  rest  below  the  dismal  effigy  which 
our  civic  authorities  have  since  erected  with  funds 
from  his  own  succession  ! 

Both  of  these  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before, 
were  benefactors  of  this  Society:  Peabody,  to  the 
extent  of  thousands,- — McDonogh,  of  hundreds, — 
but  those  hundreds  were  given  with  kind  alacrity, 
first,  when  he  knew  we  were  building  this  Athe- 
meum  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  afterwards, 
when  he  heard  Ave  were  furnishing  it  by  the  same 
means. 

I  have  not  coupled  the  names  of  these  gentlemen 
to  contrast  them  or  to  make  unfavorable  compari- 
sons.    One  of  them,  certainly,  lived  only  to  accu- 
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mulate,  and  to  bequeath  his  accumulated  lands  to 
be  still  more  augmented  by  accumulation  before 
a  remote  public  enjoyed  the  usufruct :  the  other, 
far-seeing  and  provident  as  he  was,  also  probably 
lived  —  during,  at  least,  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  when  his  fortune  had  become  large  and  cer- 
tain,—  for  purposes  more  practically  laudable,  be- 
nevolent and  immediate.  One  of  these  remarkable 
men  was  surely  more  sympathetic,  if  not  more 
public  spirited  than  the  other,  for  he  wanted  the 
present  age  to  enjoy  his  goodness,  and  did  not 
make  the  estate  he  bestowed  depend  on  fanciful 
theories  of  infinite  growth  and  infinite  benefit  at 
indefinite  periods.  The  motives  of  both  were  noble, 
but  not  equally  wise  in  institution :  yet,  no  one  can 
escape  the  conviction  that  the  apotheosis  of  the 
republican  merchant  we  are  now  beholding,  is 
the  grandest  triumph  of  personal  integrity  and 
judicious  benevolence  the  nations  have  witnessed 
in  our  day  and  generation.  It  is  the  verdict  of 
that  big  jury  —  the  world! 

Mr.  McDonogh  has  been  dead  twenty  years : 
where  are  the  recent  foot-prints  of  his  benevo- 
lence? The  lesson  of  his  unenjoyed  bequests  is 
important  to  those  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Peabody's  gifts. 

Men  cannot  be  entirely  their  own  executors. 
They  may  design  and  endow,  but  in  a  large  mea- 
sure, they  must  trust  details  to  other  minds,  and 
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execution  to  other  hands.  Perhaps  it  was  a  wise, 
though  seemingly  harsh,  law  of  the  Romans  that 
did  not  tolerate  Trusts.  Men,  even  if  honest  or 
indisposed  to  squander,  frequently  from  incapacity 
for  large  designs  are  stranded  in  execution  between 
narrow-mindedness  and  extravagance ;  they  become 
timid,  procrastinating,  doubtful  of  their  powers, 
bothered  in  selection,  blinded  by  the  extent  of  a 
horizon  too  vast  for  them  ;  so  that  the  wisdom  of 
vast  bestowals  comes  oftener  to  be  measured  by  an 
agent's  short-comings  than  by  a  bestower's  plans. 
On  the  execution  of  Mr.  Peabody's  grand  trusts 
by  his  fiduciaries,  his  true  fame  may,  therefore 
finally  rest ;  for  their  failure. — if  they  fail, — in  the 
world's  short  shrift,  may  easily  be  attributed  to 
his  lack  of  judgment  by  that  critical  class  who  can 
always  do  a  thing  so  much  better  than  it  has  been 
done  by  others!  Seizing  the  spirit  of  his  clear 
designs,  the  men  he  personally  chose  and  imbued, 
with  his  hopes  should  execute  his  trusts  promptly 
on  permanent  bases,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  to  their 
successors  who  had  not  the  benefit  of  knowing  Mr. 
Peabody's  designs  from  himself.  Thus,  posterity's 
regard  for  Mr.  Peabody, — his  lasting  place  in  the 
history  of  benevolence, —  depends  largely  on  his 
selected  friends  of  to-day.  Spending  it  wisely,  they 
will  not  impair  the  wealth  entrusted  for  science, 
art,  literature,  and  the  elevation  of  our  race: 

"  Quas  dcderis  solus  semper  hal/ebis  opes  !  " 
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Republics  arc  fall  of  marble  pedestals:  tlic 
misfortune  is  that  we  adorn  them  top  often  with 
statues  of  plaster,  which,  in  our  caprice  or  ill- 
judgment,  we  break  without  remorse;  but  the 
memorials  of  George  Peabody  will  be  as  lasting 
and  noble  as  his  Institutions. 


Col.  Mayer  having  concluded,  the  Hon.  Judge 
Giles  arose  and  said : 


Mr.  President: 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  (like  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  who  have  visited  Europe,)  to  have 
been  the  recipient  of  the  kind  attention  and  hos- 
pitality of  Mr.  Peabody,  in  the  great  city  in  which 
he  dwelt.  And  now,  when  he  has  passed  from 
earth,  and  we  have  assembled  to  express  our  sense 
of  his  high  character  and  matchless  benevolence,  I 
would  lay  my  humble  tribute  on  his  honored  tomb. 
In  the  beautiful  remarks  which  you  have  just  sub- 
mitted, in  reviewing  his  life  and  character,  you 
have  anticipated  much  that  I  had  to  say;  and  you 
have  done  it  with  so  much  truth  and  eloquence  as 
to  leave  me  and  the  meeting  no  cause  to  regret 
that  mine  is  now  but  the  privilege  of  a  gleaner  on 
that  field  over  which  you  have  reaped.  You  have 
well   asked,  how  it  comes   that  this  untitled  gen- 
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tleman,  made  his  way  from  poverty  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  peer  amid  the  proud  aristocracy  and 
magnates  of  England ;  to  be  honored  by  all  in  its 
great  metropolis,  while  he  lived;  and  when  dead, 
to  have  paid  to  his  remains,  such  honors  as  have 
rarely  been  shown  to  earth's  mightiest  heroes 
and  conquerors.  Sir,  the  history  of  his  life  can 
only  answer  this.  But  standing  prominently  forth 
in  his  life,  we  have,  his  untiring  industry  and  his 
high  honor  and  unquestioned  probity.  These  won 
him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  his  word  was  relied  upon  by  all,  as 
would  have  been  the  bond  of  the  richest  man  in 
the  land.  So  that  when  the  doctrine  of  repudia- 
tion of  our  public  debts  had  been  started  in  some 
of  our  States,  and  we  had  begun  to  be  considered 
a  nation  of  swindlers  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
capitalists  of  Europe,  George  Peabody  stood  forth 
as  the  champion  of  the  good  faith  and  integrity  of 
the  States,  and  pledged  Ids  word  that  they  would 
soon  resume  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  fully 
redeem  every  dollar  of  the  public  obligations.  He 
felt  that  his  countrymen  were  honest;  and  that 
when  they  came  to  consider  and  provide  the  means 
of  liquidating  the  public  debt,  by  the  necessary 
taxation,  they  would  put  off  the  faded  livery  of 
party  and  put  on  the  uniform  of  our  common 
country.  His  word  was  taken ;  and  the  result 
justified  his  good  sense  and  appreciation  of  his 
3 
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countrymen,  lie  had  been  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  Act.  of  our  General  As- 
sembly, of  1835,  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  this  State; 
and  had  refused  all  compensation  for  his  services ; 
expressing  himself  fully  paid  "bv  the  gratification 
of  seeing  the  State  freed  from  reproach  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world."  The  Legislature  of  Maryland,  in 
March,  1848,  passed  a  resolution  in  reference  to 
his  services  in  upholding  the  credit  of  the  State ; 
in  which  it  says:  "That  the  record  of  such  dis- 
interested zeal,  is  higher  praise  than  any  that 
eloquence  could  bestow,  and  that  this  Legislature 
is  therefore  content  with  tendering  the  thanks  of 
this  State  to  Mr.  Pea  body,  for  his  generous  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  and  .honor  of  Maryland."  In 
1852,  he  commenced  his  munificent  charities.  In 
that  year,  Danvers,  in  Massachusetts,  his  native 
place,  held  its  centennial  celebration,  and  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was  invited  to  be  present.  In  reply  to  this 
invitation,  a  letter  was  received  from  him,  in 
which,  after  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present, 
he  stated  that  he  enclosed  a  sentiment,  and  asked 
that  it  might  remain  sealed  till  his  letter  was  read 
on  the  day  of  the  celebration.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  the  seal  was  broken  while  the 
toasts  were  being  proposed  at  dinner.  This  sen- 
timent was:  "Education,  a  debt  from  present  to 
future  {fenerations."  Accompanying  it  was  a  check 
for  twentv  thousand  dollars  to  found  a  lvceum  and 
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library  in  his  native  place.  By  subsequent  con- 
tributions this  sum  was  swelled  to  forty-five  thou- 
sand dollars;  so  that,  Dan  vers,  as  well  as  our 
goodly  city,  lias  to-day  her  Pcabody  Institute. 
The  course  of  his  charity  is  also  another  marked 
feature  of  his  character.  In  England,  where  the 
utterly  destitute,  the  pauper,  is  substantially  pro- 
vided for  at  the  public  expense,  he  saw  another 
class,  more  needing  aid  than  the  pauper,  strug- 
gling for  a  livelihood,  whose  hardships  would  be 
lessened  if  they  could  only  find  homes  of  moderate 
rent,  salubrious  and  cleanly.  And  he  carried  out 
his  plan  for  the  erection  of  lodging-houses  for  the 
hard-working  and  deserving  mechanics,  which  in- 
sured him  the  gratitude  of  the  multitudes  who  felt 
the  rich  blessings  he  bestowed  on  them.  In  this 
country,  he  turned  the  current  of  his  bounty  in 
a  different  direction.  Here  the  poor,  until  recently, 
were  comparatively  few.  He  felt,  that  what  we 
wanted,  was,  a  more  refining  education,  and  he 
bestowed  his  millions  to  found  public  libraries, 
and  to  foster  Art  and  Science  in  their  highest 
departments:  and  our  Peabody  Institute  attests 
to-day  the  wisdom  and  great  benefit  of  his  most 
judicious  charity.  But  when  our  civil  strife 
closed,  and  he  found  it  left  our  Southern  coun- 
try without  the  means  of  educating  its  children, 
the  depths  of  his  noble  nature  were  moved  at  the 
sad  spectacle,  and  he  made  his  magnificent  dona- 
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tion  to  meet  tliis  creat  want.  He  had  most  for- 
tunately  been  removed  from  all  the  bitterness  of 
our  civil  strife;  he  knew  no  North,  no  South,  no 
East,  no  West.  From  the  river  St.  John  to  the 
Rio  Grande;  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  broad  Paci- 
fic, all  were  his  countrymen  and  entitled  to  share 
in  the  bounty  that  was  blessing  the  world.  No 
wonder  then,  when  such  a  man  passed  from  our 
life,  royal  honors  are  paid  to  his  memory,  his 
body  finds  temporary  resting-place  in  the  Grand 
Old  Abbey, — the  mausoleum  of  so  many  of  Eng- 
land's mighty  dead,  —  and,  when  removed  for 
transit  to  his  native  land,  it  is  handed  over, 
amid  the  booming  of  minute  guns,  by  the  Min- 
ister of  our  nation,  at  England's  Court,  to  the 
vessel  assigned  by  the  Queen  to  convey  it  to  our 
country;  and  that  one  of  our  National  ships  forms 
part  of  the  escort  across  the  broad  Atlantic.  I 
know  nothing  in  all  the  records  of  time,  to  equal 
the  majesty  and  sublimity  of  this  funeral  page- 
ant, except  what  occurred  on  that  night,  when  the 
angels  of  glory  swept  in  long  procession  down  the 
sides  of  Mount  Xebo,  and  God  himself  laid  the 
law-giver  of  Israel  in  his  unknown  grave! 

Mr.  President,  the  manly  form  to  which  we  once 
gave  welcome  in  this  Hall,  is  now  but  a  darkened 
ruin,  soon  to  be  laid  in  a  tomb  in  his  native  town, 
to  moulder  away  with  the  dust  of  his  ancestors ; 
but  his  name  will  go  sounding  down  the  ages  as 
one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  our  race. 
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The  Committee  have  directed  me  to  submit  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting: 


Whereas  intelligence  of  the  death  of  George 
Peabopy,  long  an  illustrious  member  of  this 
Society,  has  reached  us,  and  funeral  honors,  such 
as  are  accorded  to  but  few  of  the  great  men  of 
earth,  have  been  rendered  him  by  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  country  in  which  he 
dwelt  and  died ;  and  whereas  it  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  this  Society,  which  was  always  the 
object  of  his  best  wishes  and  kind  regards,  and 
the  recipient  of  his  bounty,  should  unite  in  pay- 
ing every  tribute  to  his  name  and  memory,  and 
should  place  amid  its  archives  some  enduring 
record  of  its  appreciation  of  his  noble  philan- 
trophy : 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  That  the  members  of 
this  Society  have  learned  with  profound  sorrow 
of  his  death:  a  sorrow  which  will  be  felt  by  ail 
who  have  known  or  heard  of  his  matchless  gifts 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  of  his  munificent 
donations  to  the  poor  of  the  great  city  in  which 
he  dwelt,  and  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  the 
land  of  his  birth  —  charities  at  once  so  splendid 
and  so  wise  as  to  place   him   in   the  front  rank 
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of  the  benefactors  of  his  species,  and  cause  his 
name  and.  good  deeds  to  be  remembered  in  all 
coming  time. 

Resolved,  That  the  rooms  of  this  Society  be 
draped  in  mourning  for  the  space  of  sixty  days, 
and  that  a  committee  of  twelve  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  represent  this  Society  in  any 
public  funeral  honors  that  shall  be  paid  to  the 
remains  of  the  honored  dead  when  they  shall 
reach  the  shores  of  America. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  prepare  a  suitable  memoir  of 
Mr.  Peabody,  to  be  printed  and  preserved  with 
the  publications  of  this  Society,  in  order  that  its 
members  and  posterity  may  ever  have  before 
them  the  light  of  his  noble  life  to  animate  and 
cheer  them  amid  the  struggles  of  early  manhood, 
and  to  teach  them  that  the  true  mission  of  those 
whom  God  has  blessed  with  riches  is  to  make 
others  happy,  and  to  enlighten,  educate  and  im- 
prove the  race. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  this  Society,  and  be  published  in  the 
papers  of  our  city,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same 
be  suitably  prepared,  signed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Society  and  this  committee,  and  transmitted  to 
the  representatives  of  the  deceased  in  this  country. 
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The  reading  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
having  been  finished,  his  Excellency  Ex-Governor 
Augustus  W.  Bradford  arose  and  addressed  the 
Society  as  follows : 

Me.  President: 

After  the  appropriate  and  eloquent  remarks  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  there  would  really 
seem  to  be  but  little  necessity  and  quite  as  little 
opportunity  for  additional  suggestions;  and  in 
rising  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject  now  before 
the  Society,  I  yield  only  to  the  solicitation  of  some 
of  my  associates  on  the  committee,  and  I  may 
add,  to  the  desire  I  feel,  that  whatever  tribute 
this  Association  may  resolve  to  render  to  our 
lamented  friend,  shall  be  so  emphasized  by  the 
endorsement  of  its  individual  members,  as  to  give 
token  of  the  cordiality  as  well  as  the  unanimity 
which  prompts  it. 

It  may  be  but  little  indeed  that  the  Society  has 
the  power  to  offer, — little,  looking  to  the  extraor- 
dinary claims  of  the  deceased  upon  our  remem- 
brance, and  little  compared  with  those  scarcely 
less  extraordinary  honors  which  nations  are  now 
rendering  to  his  remains.  I  am  gratified  there- 
fore, as  I  think  the  Society  will  be,  that  the  com- 
mittee,—  besides  those  resolutions  of  respect  and 
sympathy,  which,  however  eloquent  or  sincere,  arc 
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so  cheap  and  have  become  so  trite  an  accompani- 
ment of  funeral  honors,  as  to  fall  short  of  the  full 
expression  of  the  sorrow  that  fills  the  public  heart 
when  a  man  like  this  dies, — 'have  also  recom- 
mended that  liis  funeral,  though  solemnized  at  a 
distant  point,  shall  be  attended  by  a  representation 
of  the  Society.  Such  an  attendance,  it  seems  to 
me,  will  be  the  most  practical  demonstration  we 
can  offer  of  our  appreciation  of  his  character,  and 
is  due  alike  to  the  relations  he  sustained  to  this 
Association  and  to  this  city. 

I  am  not  about  to  enter  into  any  account  of 
these  relations,  not  only  because  they  are  too  well 
known  and  too  gratefully  remembered  to  require 
any  reference  at  our  hands;  but  because  to  dwell 
upon  them— upon  those  local  benefactions  in  which 
as  members  or  as  citizens  we  may  feel  more  espc- 
ciallv  interested — in  the  face  of  those  magnificent 
and  comprehensive  charities,  which  mark  the  man 
as  the  benefactor  of  his  race,  might  seem  to  imply 
but  too  dwarfish  an  estimate  of  those  hiu-h-soiiled 
promptings  and  propensities  which  distinguish 
him   from   benefactors  who   have   gone   before. 

"Whilst  therefore  we  affectionately  remember 
him  as  a  fellow-citizen,  and  are  proud  of  him  as 
an  American,  yet  when  we  look  to  the  scope  of  his 
charities  as  well  as  their  amount,  we  feel  almost 
warranted  in  saying  of  him,  as  was  said  by  an 
eloquent  Irish  orator  of  our  Washington — that  no 
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matter  what  may  be  the  birth-place  of  such  a  man, 
no  people  can  claim  and  no  country  can  appropri- 
ate him. 

Looking  to  Mr.  Peabody,  in  connection  with 
those  extraordinary  honors  which  communities 
and  governments  in  both  hemispheres  are  pay- 
ing to  his  remains,  and  which  have  been  already 
so  appropriately  characterized  by  my  friends  who 
have  preceded  me,  a  consideration  naturally  sug- 
gests itself,  calculated,  not  only  to  enhance  their 
value,  but  to  render  these  honors  still  more  re- 
markable. Throughout  his  long  life,  a  life  passed 
in  the  midst  of  many  and  most  important  political 
events,  he  never  filled  or  sought  to  fill  official  sta- 
tion. Though  possessed  of  an  intellectual  capacity 
that  no  one  questions  and  that  would  have  well 
qualified  him  for  public  positions,  he  quietly  passed 
through  life  coveting  no  such  honors ;  refusing,  if 
we  are  correctly  informed,  titles  of  nobility  abroad, 
and  at  home  keeping  sedulously  aloof  from  those 
political  contests  to  which  his  countrymen  are  so 
passionately  addicted.  Though  therefore  the  tablet 
that  shall  mark  his  resting  place  will  bear  about 
it  no  heraldic  emblazonry,  and  the  simple  name  of 
George  Peabody  may  be  there  read  without  even 
the  small  prefix  of  "  Honorable "  attached,  that 
name  will  nevertheless  awaken  always  and  every 
where,  as  it  is  awakening  now,  a  gush  of  grate- 
ful feeling  which  these  clamorous  strugglers  after 
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nominal  honors,  and  those  crypts  and  statues  of 
Westminster,  from  the  midst  of  which  he  has  been 
just  removed,  have  never  elicited. 

It  is,  Mr.  President,  encouraging  at  any  time, 
and  especially  at  a  time  like  this,  when  tbe  thirst 
for  place  and  power  has  become  so  predominant, 
that  it  seems  to  spread  like  a  contagion  through 
the  land,  nearly  obliterating  our  ancient  notions  of 
moral  and  political  obligations,  —  to  stand  by  such 
a  grave — the  simple  grave  of  an  untitled  Ameri- 
can citizen,  as  you,  Sir,  have  well  said,  no  poet, 
no  orator,  no  statesman  perhaps,  remembered  by 
none  of  those  professional  or  political  memorials 
so  generally  invoked  on  such  occasions,  and  yet 
to  witness  the  spontaneous  and  universal  homage 
which  governments  and  people  seek  to  render  to 
it.  The  spectacle,  I  repeat,  is  encouraging ;  it 
inspires  us  with  the  hope  that  there  is  still  an 
influence  in  the  cultivation  of  those  great  moral 
attributes  which  the  Creator  has  implanted  in  us 
—  an  influence  altogether  outside  of  all  worldly 
honors  or  political  auxiliaries — -which  will  ulti- 
mately, through  the  innate  sense  and  mature 
reflection  of  the  people,  command  their  acknow- 
ledgment and   appreciation. 

In  saying,  as  I  have  incidentally,  that  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was  no  statesman,  I  think  I  ought  to  some 
extent  to  qualify  the  remark.  lie,  I  am  sure, 
made    no    such    pretention,    and    in    the    sense   in 
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which  the  term  has  come  to  be  usually  under- 
stood, he  probably  had  no  claim  to  such  a  title  ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  position  he 
occupied,  and  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
bounties  he  disbursed  were  so  judiciously  directed 
and  so  happily  timed,  as  to  give  promise,  among 
other  results,  of  a  most  salutary  influence  on  public 
affairs;  an  influence  that  will  be  felt,  I  trust,  in 
our  international  as  well  as  our  domestic  relations: 
for  as  the  sains  of  the  English  Frigate  and  the 
American  Iron  Clads  shall  reverberate  together 
along  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and  their  draped 
flags  shall  droop  side  by  side  in  those  solemn 
ceremonies,  may  we  not  hope  that  such  softening- 
sympathies  will  survive  the  funeral  pageant  and 
beget  a  spirit  of  conciliation  in  their  respective 
governments,  which  the  most  elaborate  diplomacy 
mio-ht  never  be  able  to  elicit. 

Such  a  spirit  Mr,  Peabody  doubtless  hoped  and 
expected  to  awaken  among  his  own  countrymen, 
and  to  see  its  genial  influence  infused  into  those 
jarring  elements  which  were  distracting  the  Re- 
public, when  shortly  after  the  close  of  our  recent 
war,  to  rescue  the  suffering  children  of  the  South, 
cast  by  its  convulsions,  like  waifs  upon  a  desolate 
shore,  he  sent  among  them  that  most  munificent  of 
his  bounties  and  directed  its  application  to  the  pur- 
pose of  their  education.  He  was  a  Northern  man. 
and  he  was  a  National  man;  his  sympathies  were 
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which  the  term  has  come  to  be  usually  under- 
stood, he  probably  had  no  claim  to  such  a  title  ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  position  he 
occupied,  and  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
bounties  he  disbursed  were  so  judiciously  directed 
and  so  happily  timed,  as  to  give  promise,  among 
other  results,  of  a  most  salutary  influence  on  public 
affairs;  an  influence  that  will  be  felt,  I  trust,  in 
our  international  as  well  as  our  domestic  relations: 
for  as  the  guns  of  the  English  Frigate  and  the 
American  Iron  Clads  shall  reverberate  together 
along  the  coasts  of  New  England,  and  their  draped 
flags  shall  droop  side  by  side  in  those  solemn 
ceremonies,  may  we  not  hope  that  such  softening 
sympathies  will  survive  the  funeral  pageant  and 
beget  a  spirit  of  conciliation  in  their  respective 
governments,  which  the  most  elaborate  diplomacy 
might  never  be  able  to  elicit. 

Such  a  spirit  Mr.  Peabody  doubtless  hoped  and 
expected  to  awaken  among  his  own  countrymen, 
and  to  sec  its  genial  influence  infused  into  those 
jarring  elements  which  were  distracting  the  Re- 
public, when  shortly  after  the  close  of  our  recent 
war,  to  rescue  the  suffering  children  of  the  South, 
cast  by  its  convulsions,  like  waifs  upon  a  desolate 
shore,  he  sent  among  them  that  most  munificent  of 
his  bounties  and  directed  its  application  to  the  pur- 
pose of  their  education,  lie  was  a  Northern  man, 
and  he  was  a  National  man;  his  sympathies  were 
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with  the  National  cause  as  Ion"-  as  that  cause  was 
the  subject  of  an  armed  conflict  between  his  gov- 
ernment and  a  portion  of  its  citizens  ;  but  when 
that  conflict  was  at  an  end,  and  among  its  results 
there  stood  prominently  forth  in  one  section  of  the 
Union,  destitution,  despondency,  humiliation,  and 
in  some  places,  proximate  famine;  when  its  adult 
population  was  decimated,  and  its  children  adrift 
upon  the  Dead  Sea  of  ignorance  and  vice;  all  the 
instincts  of  philanthropy  took  sides  at  once  with 
the  true  instincts  of  patriotism,  and  the  millions 
of  our  departed  friend  went  forward  like  the  Dove 
of  the  Ark,  bearing  token  that  the  waters  of  strife 
had  subsided. 

If  that  example  or  that  token  has  been  disre- 
garded,—  Xorth  or  South, — -it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  generous  author.  The  world  will  yet  find 
that  all  our  domestic  difficulties,  in  the  present 
as  in  the  past,  to  be  permanently  settled,  must 
be  adjusted  in  the  spirit  and  on  the  principle 
which  his  generous  purpose  suggested,  —  a  spirit 
of  compromise,  conciliation  and  charity;  and  when 
it  comes  hereafter  to  reflect  upon  that  result  and 
the  means  that  accomplished  it,  his  honored  name 
and  his  noble  example  will  be  hallowed,  more  than 
ever,  in  the  affections  of  the  American  people. 

Governor  Bradford  having  resumed  his  seat, 
the  Hon.  William  J.  Albert  arose  to  second 
the  resolutions  presented  by  the  committee. 
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Me.  President: 

Permit  me  to  make  from  personal  recollections 
an  offering  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  this  Society. 

When  entering  on  commercial  life  as  a  mere 
youth,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Peabody  as  an 
example  for  my  imitation;  a  man  distinguished  for 
all  the  qualifications  that  make  up  an  enterpris- 
ing merchant.  He  was  one  of  that  company  of 
Eastern  men,  who  removed  to  Baltimore  at  the 
expiration  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  gave  character 
and  infused  new  eneru'v  and  life  in  our  commercial 
community. 

In  1838,  when  on  a  visit  to  London,  I  lodged 
in  the  same  house  with  him  for  several  weeks : 
under  the  same  roof  were  assembled  mutual 
friends  from  the  city  of  his  adoption,  upon  whom 
he  took  pleasure  in  bestowing  those  marks  of 
attention  so  UTateful  in  a  foreign  land,  making 
the  house  seem  a  home  to  us  all.  About  this 
time  Commissioners  were  there  to  negotiate  the 
seven  million  loan  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  in 
order  to  give  assistance  to  the  canal  and  rail- 
road companies  that  have  been  so  largely  instru- 
mental in  developing  her  wealth  and  mineral 
resources.  Mi*.  Peabody  took  irreat  interest  in 
these  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  State 
of  his  adopted  home,  and  contributed  very  largely, 
by  the  reputation  that  he   had  already  acquired 
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for  integrity  and  sound  judgment,  in  placing  this 
loan  upon  the  London  market. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  United  States  Bank,  then 
become  a  State  Institution,  failed,  carrying  ruin 
and  destruction  of  commercial  credit  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Several  of 
the  States  suspended  payment  of  the  interest  on 
the  bonds  negotiated  abroad,  and  among  them, 
Maryland.  There  were  wide-spread  distrust  and 
despondency  among  those  who  had  invested  money 
in  the  bonds  of  the  States,  on  the  value  of  the 
plighted  faith  of  a  democratic  government;  but 
Mr.  Peabodv's  confidence  never  flashed,  and  he 
stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  honor  of 
his  adopted  state. 

During  this  gloomy  period  in  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  ii nances  of  several  of  the  States, 
Daniel  Webster  arrived  in  London.  The  happy 
thought  occurred  to  Mr.  Peabody  to  get  the 
opinion  of  the  "  Great  Expounder  of  the  Consti- 
tution" in  regard  to  the  States  maintaining  faith 
with  their  creditors,  which  he  felt  sanguine  would 
have  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  capi- 
talists of  England.  His  opinion  was  favorable, 
and  was  soon  after  verified  by  Maryland  resum- 
ing the  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  loans. 
From  this  event,  I  think,  Mr.  Peabody  may  date 
the  commencement  of  his  colossal  fortune.  Again 
in  1855,  I  visited  London.  Mr.  Peabody  had 
then  attained  the  meridian  of  his  fame  as  a  sue- 
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cessful  merchant  and  of  his  reputation  for  hospi- 
tality. What  American  can  forget  the  banquets 
given  by  him  on  Independence  day,  or  his  dinners 
among  the  fairy  scenes  of  Richmond  Hill;  —  his 
cards  of  admission  to  the  Zoological  and  Botani- 
cal Gardens,  and  the  Halls  of  Parliament;  in  fact, 
those  numberless  favors  lavished  upon  visitors  to 
the  Great  Metropolis  of  the  world?  There  is  no 
one  left  to  take  his  place- — 

•'  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

1  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again  !;' 

Mr.  Peabody  had  the  nerve  and  courage  during 
his  life  to  be  the  executor  of  his  large  fortune; 
and  so  to  distribute  his  means  as  to  provide  cheer- 
ful homes  for  the  working  classes  in  England,  and 
for  a  system  of  wise  education  in  America.  He 
has  left  an  illustrious  example  for  our  imitation. 
Who  shall  tread  the  path  that  he  has  marked,  and 
leave  to  mankind  a  name  more  imperishable  than 
any  inscribed  upon  monumental  brass  or  marble; 
even  a  memory  written  in  characters  of  love  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  two  hemispheres! 

I  second  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  impressive  speeches, 
the  President  of  the  Society  desired  the  members 
to  rise,  and  putting  the  question  on  the  preamble 
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and  resolutions  as  offered  by  the  committee,  they 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  John  Saurin  Xorris,  Esq.,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Peabody's  memory  be  printed,  and 
that  the  members  who  Lave  addressed  the  Society 
on  this  occasion  be  requested  to  furnish  copies  of 
their  remarks  to  be  included  in  the  publication. 

The  President,  in  conformity  with  the  second 
resolution  proposed  by  the  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  Society,  appointed  the  following  named 
gentlemen  to  attend  and  represent  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society,  at  the  funeral  ceremonies  which 
shall  take  place  on  the  interment  of  Mr.  Peabody's 
remains  in  Massachusetts: 

Governor  Augustus  W.  Bradford, 
Hon.  Judge  Wm.  Fell  Giles, 
Reverend  E.  A.  Dalrymple,  D.  D., 
Honorable  William  J.  Albert, 
William  IT.  Graham,  Esq., 
Professor  Philip  T.  Tyson, 
George  Buchanan  Coale,  Esq., 
Charles  L.  Oudesluys,  Esq., 
Reverend  John  G.  Morris,  I).  D., 
John  J.  Thomsen,  Esq., 
William  Prescott  Smith,  Esq., 
Joseph  M.  Gushing,  Esq. 
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In  fulfilment  of  the  third  resolution  proposed 
by  the  committee  and  adopted  by  the  Society,  the 
President  appointed 

Governor  Augustus  W.  Bradford, 
Honorable  Wm.  Fell  Giles, 
Honorable  William  J.  Albert; — 

"to  prepare  a  suitable  memoir  of  Mr.  Pea  body, 
"  to  be  printed  and  preserved  with  the  publica- 
tions of  this  Society,  in  order  that  its  members 
"  and  posterity  may  ever  have  before  them  the 
"  light  of  his  noble  life  to  animate  and  cheer 
"  them  amid  the  struggles  of  early  manhood,  and 
"to  teach  them  that  the  true  mission  of  those 
"  whom  God  has  blessed  with  riches  is  to  make 
"others  happy,  and  to  enlighten,  educate  and 
"  improve  the  race." 
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A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 


Settlement  of  Ellicott's  Mills. 


nnilE  first  Colonists  of  Lord  Baltimore  arrived 
I  in  Maryland  in  1634,  and  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  afterwards,  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  either  misunderstood  or  were  not 
appreciated.  The  statistics  of  the  trade  of  those 
primitive  times  exhibit  a.  very  small  list  of  exports, 
and  amongst  these,  tobacco  holds  the  chief  place, 
and  was  almost  the  only  article  cultivated  for 
foreign  markets.  Indian  corn  and  wheat  were 
raised  for  domestic  purposes,  but  the  last  named 
grain  only  in  small  quantities,  exclusively  by 
wealthy  planters  for  their  private  tables. 

The  earliest  observable  chancre  in  the  asricul- 
tural  system  of  Maryland,  was  occasioned  by  a 
purchase  made  in  1772,  by  the  brothers  Joseph, 
Andrew  and  John  Ellicott,  of  lands  and  mill-sites 
on  the  Patapseo  river,  10  miles  west  of  Baltimore, 
and  by  the  building  of  their  mills  for  grinding 


wheat  and  other  grains.  The  purchase  embraced 
the  lands,  on  both  sides  of  the  Patapsco,  for  tour 
miles  in  extent,  and  included  all  the  water  power 
within  that  distance,  being  two  miles  above  and 
two  below  the  Mills,  but  the  amount  of  land  in 
acres  contained  in  the  purchase  cannot  now  be 
estimated  with  correctness. 

These  gentlemen  were  descended  from  an  old 
and  respectable  family  of  Devonshire,  England, 
and  were  in  possession  of  their  property  in  the 
time  of  the  conqueror,  William  of  Normandy. 
They  were  the  son-  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  who  emi- 
grated to  Buck's  county,  in  1730.  Before  making 
a  settlement  in  Maryland,  they  had  travelled  on 
horseback  over  the  middle  counties  of  the  Province 
then  subject  to  Great  Britain,  and  at  length  decided 
on  the  choice  they  made,  by  the  character  of  the 
land  which  lies  between  the  Patapsco  river  and  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  which  they  conjectured 
would  produce'  abundant  crops  of  wheat;  the 
result  has  confirmed  the  correctness  of  their  con- 
clusions. 

The  emigration  from  Pennsylvania  was  attended 
by  many  cares  and  anxieties,  but  the  brothers  were 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  sound  judgment  and 
foresight,  and.  seeming  to  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  never  faltered  in  their  eiiterprize.  The 
wagons,  corts.  wheelbarrows  and  handbarrows,  and 
ail  their  mechanic?!  and  agricultural  implements. 


■•    •■■-  ,  ..-,.-. 


with  the  household  goods  for  the  families  of  their 
workmen,  and  the  draft  horses   necessary  for  the 
work  tliey  were  about  to  commence,  were  put  on 
board  a  vessel  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and 
taken  down  the  Delaware  to  New  Castle,  and  there 
landed.     The  wagons  and  carts  were  ili^n  loaded 
with  the  articles  brought  down  in  the  vessel  and 
driven  across  the  Peninsula  to  the  head  of  Elk, 
where  they  were  again  embarked  on  a  vessel  which 
lay  waiting  for  them,  and  which,  afterwards,  mov- 
ing along    the  Chesapeake  Lav,   to  the  Patapseo, 
proceeded    up    that    river   to   Elkridge    Landing, 
which  had  been  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1734,  and 
where   vessels   of  light  draft  could  readily  enter. 
*  Baltimore,  by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  was  made  a 
town  in  1729,  and  was  to  be  a  privileged  place  of 
landing,   loading,  and  receiving  goods;    but  Elk- 
ridge Landing  continued  to  be  in  favor  as  a  place 
of  deposit  and  business  for  years  afterwards  and  in 
old  manuscripts  Is  called  Patapseo.     At  this  point 
the    Eliicotts   finally    discharged    their   cargo,    the 
wagons  and  carts  were  reloaded,  and  passing  over 
a  narrow  roucdi  country  road  to  within  one  mile  of 
their  destination,  were  obliged  to  stop  on  account  of 
the  precipices  and  rocks  which  rendered  tiieir  way 
to  the  site  contemplated  for  the  mills,  impassible. 
Here  the  wagons  and  cares  were  unloaded,  and  their 

*See  Griffith-*  Anna!*. 
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contents  carried  by  parties  of  men,  on  hanclb ar- 
rows, to  the  end  01  the  journey  ;  the  same  men 
after  taking  the  wagons  and  carts  to  pieces  carried 
them,  in  detached  portions,  to  their  place  of  occu- 
pation. Arrived  hi  the  valley,  or,  as  the  country 
people  called  this  wild  place,  "The  Hollow,'7  from 
its  peculiar  formation;  the  work  of  improvement  was 
at  once  commence'!,  and  pressed  c>n  with  so  much 
spirit  thai  by  the  time  of  harvest  in  1774,  a  house 
one  hundred  feet  long  and  of  proportionate  breadth 
and  height,  with  spacious  chambers  for  the  storage 
of  grain,  was  finished  ;  it  contained  machinery 
combining  all  the  prominent  inventions  of  Joseph, 
Andrew  and  John  Ellicott,  and  was  ready  to  man- 
ufacture the  finest  wheat  flour  as  well  as  other 
brand-;  a  small  village  of  comfortable  houses  had 
also  been  raised  up.  This  manufactory  for  flour, 
after  years  of  usefulness,  was  destroyed  by  tire  in 
il.e  early  part  of  the  year  1809. 

The  "first  dwelling  built  by  the  Ellieotts  was 
a  large,  rude  mansion,  made  of  logs,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  river,  to  accommodate  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  who  had  come  on  from 
Pennsylvania  ;  it  contained  many  apartments  and 
was  a  boarding  house  for  them,  their  wives  and 
children,  till  ether  houses  were  built.  The  fami- 
lies of  the  proprietors  of  the  nronertv  were  reluc- 
tant  to  leave  Pennsylvania;  that  of  John  Ellicott 
came    on    after   the  nulls   were   iu    operation,    buc 


Andrew  Elllcott's  family  did  not  arrive  there  until 
1794.  He  went  back  and  forth  several  times  in 
the  coarse  of  a  year,  and  generally  on  horseback. 
His  dwelling  in  Buck's  county  was  a  large  and 
verv  comfortable  building,  and  though  long  since 
passed  into  other  hands  is  yet  in  good  preser- 
vation. 

On  the  completion  of  the  cabin  for  the  workmen, 
the  erection  of  a  saw  mill  was  the  first  object,  and 
by  this  saw  mill  all  the  lumber  needed  for  the 
other  bouses  was  prepared :  these  were  built  of 
stone,  with  the  exception  of  a  frame  house  which 
stands  near  the  bridge  over  the  Patapsco  on  its 
western  side.*  Quarries  of  granite  were  immedi- 
ately on  the  ground,  and  of  beautiful  quality;  but 
the  implements  used  for  blasting  rocks,  cutting 
down  trees,  digging  out  foundations,  and  for  other 
laborious  purposes  had  been  brought  from  Penn- 
sylvania, where,  as  in  other  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  were  regularly  imported.  The  only  iron 
tools  manufactured  in  Baltimore  county  were  crow- 
bars, which,  through  the  favor  of  the  proprietors  of 
Dorsey's  Forge,  named  Avalon,  were  afterwards 
purchased  from  that  iron  works,  also  situated  on 
the  Patapsco,  near  Elkridge  Landing. 


*This  buildiag  was  erected  for  the  aoe'/iCTiiodation  of  the  workmen 
engaged  in  the  wheelwright  -hop  of  the  company,  and  for  other  laborers 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  JE.ver\r  vestige  oi  it  was  carried  away  by 
the  great  doed  of  1808.     Xote  added  by  the  author  in  1570. 


The  brothers  Ellicott,  Joseph,  Andrew  and  John 
Ellieotl,  transacted  their  business  under  the  firm 
of  Ellicott  &  Co.  When  they  took  possession 
of  their  seats  on  the  Patapsco,  the  whole  valley 
was  a  wilderness  covered  with  great  trees,  the 
growth  of  centuries  •  oaks,  of  different  sorts. 
hickory,  maple,  gum3  ash,  chesnut,  and  all  other 
varieties  common  to  the  climate.  In  the  midst  of 
this  forest  on  the  level  ground  were  the  dos  wood, 
the  red  bud.  spice  wood,  prickly  ash,  alder,  elder, 
and  other  shrubs,  clustered  so  thickly  together  it 
was  often  necessary  for  men,  when  exploring  the 
ground,  to  cut  away  a  path  with  axes.  This  close 
undergrowth  made  the  district  a  favorite  resort  of 
small  game  of  every  description,  whilst  in  near 
proximity,  but  on  more  open  ground,  great  herds 
of  deer  and  wild  turkeys  were  often,  met.  This 
remained  to  be  a  usual  occurrence  until  the  noise 
made  by  improvements  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
blasting  of  rocks,  and  other  evidences  of  approach- 
ing civilization  drove  them  from  their  haunts;  but 
deer  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  until  1773. 

Wherever  it  was  possible,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Mills,  in  accordance  with  the  tine  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  for  which  they  were  distin- 
guished, spared  from  the  axe  all  the  most  perfect 
groups  of  native  trees,  wherever  they  grew,  either 
in  the  midst  of  their  fields,  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  or  beside  its  small  tributary  streams.     Tor 


more  than  fifty  years  after  they  commenced  their 
settlement,  they  thus  controlled  and  cherished 
these  remains  of  the  wild  Maryland  forest,  for  the 
distance  of  their  purchase,  which  as  before  related 
embraced  four  miles  in  length  on  each  side  of  the 
Patapseo ;  they  continued  to  flourish,  and  when 
the  hills  and  fields  had  been  made  fertile  by  culti- 
vation, their  statelv  and  luxuriant  beauty  gave  an 
added  charm  to  a  landscape  very  justly  celebrated 
for  its  attractions. 

Within  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  and 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Mills,  was  a  spring 
of  cool  poft  water  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of 
great  trees.  Of  this  spring,  the  early  emigrants 
transmitted  a  tradition  that  the  Indians  used  to 
pitch  their  tents  near  it,  when  they  came  down 
from  the  upland  country  to  fish,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year ;  shad  and  herring  were  taken  in 
large  quantities  as  high  up  the  Patapseo,  as 
Elysville.  until  mill  dams  obstructed  their  pas- 
sage. Paths,  worn  by  the  foot-steps  of  the  red 
people  of  many  generations,  were  clearly  trace- 
able in  the  vicinity  until  1828,  and  stone  tom- 
ahawks, stone  axes  and  arrow  points  were  also 
found  there.  From  the  great  number  of  arrow 
points  picked  up  on  the  ground  where  the  depot 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  people  of  Eliicott's  Mills,  is 
erected,  it   was   generally  supposed   that   a   great 
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Indian  battle  had  been  fought  there  before  the 
arrival  of  the  white  men  in  the  country.  The 
spring  and  its  overshaclowiBg  trees,  and  the  paths 
of  which  we  have  spoken  remained  intact,  until 
the  pioneers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  the  year  1823,  with  opinions  centering  more  on 
matters  of  utility  than  those  of  natural  beauty,  or 
the  remains  of  other  days,  changed  the  whole 
scene  by  their  labors. 

We  have  remarked  that  Ellieott  &  Co.  having 
commenced  the  building  of  their  Patapsco  mills, 
in  1772,  were  ready  to  grind  wheat  and  other 
grains  at  the  end  of  the  year  1774  *  Whilst  this 
engagement  was  in  progress,  they  cut  down  the 
greater  part  of  ihe  timber  on  the  hills  near  them. 


*  We  append  an  extract  from  the  first  ledger  of  Ellieott  &  Co.,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  statement: 

Sold  to  Wm.  Lux:  Bowly, 

1774,  Dec.  4th,  100  barrels  of  flour.,  at  17.?.  and  charges. 
"       "   13th,  100,       "  "      at  17s.     "        " 

"       "    20th,  100         "  ';       at  17-5.     "         " 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  as  the  purchasing  party  In  these  transactions, 
had  a  warehouse  and  place  of  residence  at  Elkridge  Landing  Other  pur- 
chases by  "Win.  Lux.  Bowly,  are  recorded  in  after  years,  at  higher  prices ; 
in  1777.  the  price  of  Sour  per  barrel  is  charged  at  £2,  $s.  hd.  and  charges. 
Beautiful  residences  were  added  to  the  small  town  of  Elkridge  Landing 
immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  with  han  '- 
some  grounds,  flower  gardens,  and  gravel  walks ;  but  as  Baltimore  rose  to 
eminence,  and  was  also  in  a  more  healthful  location,  Elkridge  Lauding 
declined. 

A  household  book  of  one  of  the  families  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  gives  the 
following  prices  tor  different  sorts  of  provisions,  in  1774: 

Bacon,  2a,  6£  per  pound;  turkeys,  4</.  per  gournlj  chickens,  4-/.   per 
pound;  butter,  9d.  per  pound;    beef  and 
same  time  a  man"s  wag  s  per  day.  was  l20iL 
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cleared  out  the  stamps,  plowed  unci  sowed  their 
grain,  and  proved  that  good  crops  could  be  raised 
upon  the  land ;  the  first  wheat  they  manufactured 
into  flour  was  the  product  cf  their  own  fields,  and, 
the  best,  and  for  several  years  their  only  supply 
was  from  this  source,  the  neighboring  planters  of 
Elkridge  and  Upton,  being  unwilling  to  abandon 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  without  a  positive  as- 
surance that  wheat  and  corn  would  yield  them  a 
larger  profit.  As  before  observed,  wheat  was 
raised  by  the  opulent  only  in  quantities  for  their 
own  tables,  and  ground  at  a  small  mill  near  Elk- 
ridge Landing.  Corn  was  ground  in  hand  mills 
for  the  use  of  their  negroes;  hominy  also  was 
beaten  by  hand.  The  operations,  therefore,  of 
the  Ellicotts,  were  regarded  bv  these  old  residents 
as  wild  and  visionary  in  the  extreme,  and  notwith- 
standing the  integrity,  ability,  and  liberality  ex- 
hibited by  them,  they  were  looked  upon  by  the 
planters  near  them  with  distrust,  who  remained 
firm  in  the  determination  never  to  unite  with  their 
views  regarding  a  change  of  crops,  nor  in  their 
enterprises  of  road  making  and  bridge  building, 
nor  in  their  other  project  of  a  public  nature. 
But  a  time  arrived  when  different  views  were  pre- 
sented to  these  opponents  of  progress,  and  when 
the  men  who  had  been  considered  as  extravagant 
and  fanatical,  came  to  be  regarded  as  wise,  sober- 
minded   and    practical    citizens;    they   were   con- 
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suited  in  regard  to  business  affairs  on  all  occa- 
sions 01  importance,  and  were  repeatedly  solicited 
to  accept  of  civil  offices,  winch  were  at  the  disposal 
of  the  people.  These  they  uniformly  declined. 
Whilst  this  change  had  been  taking  place  in 'the 
minds  of  the  conservative  men  of  the  period,  the 
Ellicotts  remained  undismayed  by  the  opinions 
entertained  of  them,  and  continued  their  work. 
Influenced  by  the  maxim  which  teaches,  "  a  de- 
mand will  create  a  supply,"  they  went  on  to  offer 
fair  prices  for  wheat,  to  encourage  and  enforce  by 
example,  a  different  mode  of  agriculture,  to  make 
roads  and  build  bridges,  and  in  the  end  to  change 
the  whole  farming  svstem  within  reach  of  their 
example ;  but  all  these  improvements  cost  a  large 
sum  of  money. 

At  their  own  expense,  they  opened  a  road  for 
wagons  from  their  mills  to  Baltimore,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  and  on  its  completion  laid  out  a  road 
to  Frederick  town,  which  united  at  Ellicott's  Mills 
with  their  road  to  Baltimore.  The  construction  of 
these  roads  were  after  a  survey  of  George  Ellicott, 
a  son  of  one  oi  the  members  of  the  firm  of  Ellicott 
&  Co.,  then  in  his  minority,  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Maps  of  these  routes,  by  his  own 
hand,  are  still  extant.  The  road  to  Frederick 
passed  by  Carroll's  Manor,  and  to  this  point,  was 
constructed  wholly  by  the  liberality  of  Ellicott  & 
Co. 
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When  Charles  Carroll  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  great  instrument  which  has  given  celebrity  to 
his  name,  he  was  considered  the  richest  capitalist 
in  the  Colonies.  His  revenues  were  afterwards 
greatly  Increased,  after  his  judgment  had  con- 
vinced him  that  a  crop  of  wheat,  taking  all  ex- 
penses into  consideration,  was  mere  profitable 
than  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  In  this  respect 
he  had  yielded  to  the  current  of  progress,  and 
changed  his  mode  of  agriculture,  not  only  on  the 
Manor,  from  which  he  derived  his  title  of  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,  but  also  od  his  more  productive 
Manor,  on  the  river  Monoeasy,  in  Frederick 
county. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write  he  was  considered 
the  great  banker  of  Maryland,  loaning  his  money 
on  good  securities,  to  those  who  were  less  favored 
than  himself  by  what  has  been  termed  "the  gifts 
of  fortune." 

Before  deriving  from  their  business  as  millers 
any  return  for  the  expenses  they  had  incurred, 
Ellicott  &  Co.  were  amongst  the  number  who 
had  money  transactions  with  Charles  Carroll,  and 
mort^a^ed  a  Dart  of  their  hinds  iii  security;  such 
mutual  accommodation  having  teen  necessary  in 
the  absence  of  the  present  banking  system  ;  our 
pioneer  bank,  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  not  having 
commenced  operations  until  1700.  The  Bank  of 
Baltimore  was  chartered  five  years  after,  in  17U5. 
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As  an  evidence  of  the  mode  of  transacting  bank- 
ing business  in  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  we 
append  a  note  from  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
to  one  of  the  parties  alluded  to  above.  The  reader 
will  observe  that  it  is  written  in  a  style  of  courtesy 
not  often  practised  by  the  bankers  of  the  present 
time : 

To  Mr.  Johx  Elltcott, 

Sr-  July  9th,  1777. 

If  it  be  not  too  inconvenient  to  you,  I  Expect 
the  Money  due  on  our  Agreement,  on  the  third  of 
next  month  :  I  am, 

Sr>  yr-  mo:  Hum:  Servt., 

Cha:  Carroll. 

The  road  from  Baltimore  by  Ellicott's  Mills  as 
far  as  Carroll's  Manor,  was  made  wholly,  as  before 
stated,  at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  the  Mills ; 
from  the  Manor  to  Frederick  all  the  engineering 
and  management  rested  with  them,  but  after  leav- 
ing the  Manor  thev  encountered  individuals  whose 
plantations  lay  on  their  route  who  were  willing  to 
unite  with  them  in  the  charges.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  the  laborers  engaged  in  the  service, 
they  built  a  house  on  wheels  which  was  drawn 
from  place  to  place  by  horses,  being  the  first  mov- 
able building  seen  in  Maryland :  it  contained  con- 
veniences for  cooking  everything:  but  bread,  which 
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was  always  baked  and  forwarded  from  the  Mills, 
from  the  kitchen  of  John  Ellieott  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  firm,  and  whose  dwelling,  still  a  plea- 
sant home,  may  be  seen  with  1772  on  one  of  its 
gables,  This  movable  building  besides  the  means 
of  cooking,  contained  beds  and  bedding,  and  was 
besides  a  shelter  for  the  men  in  rough  weather. 
All  these  laborers  were  from  Pennsylvania,  such 
as  were  married  had  houses  in  the  village  of  Elli- 
cott's  Mills,  and  many  of  them  were  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  their  family 
residences,  and  the  erection  of  the  stables  for  the 
draft  horses,  which,  were  capable  of  accommodating 
eighty  horses  or  more,  Ellieott  &  Co.  built  a  school 
house  for  the  children  of  the  village  and  the  adja- 
cent neighborhood.  A  school  was  regularly  kept 
therein  by  the  best  teachers  they  could  procure, 
and  at  a  good  salary,  which  was  insured  to  them, 
whether  the  number  of  their  pupils  were  large  or 
small.  Into  this  school,  all  of  suitable  age  were 
admitted  irrespective  of  the  means  of  their  parents, 
any  deficiency  in  this  respect  being  supplied  by  the 
owners  of  the  property.  In  this  way  many,  who 
otherwise  would  have  grown  up  in  ignorance,  re- 
ceived a  lair  amount  of  instruction  in  all  the  most 
useful  branches  of  education. 

The  last  building  erected  in  the  village,  before 
1700,  by  Ellieott  &  Co.,  was  their  warehouse  or 
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storehouse,  and  was  built  directly  opposite  to  the 
mills,  of  triangular  stone,  from  the  granite  quarries 
near  them,  and  immediately  on  the  route  from 
Baltimore  to  Frederick ;  all  the  other  buildings 
in  the  vicinity  were  the  work  of  Pennsylvaniaiio, 
but  this  warehouse  was  different  in  style  from 
them  all,  and  was  the  work  of  Maryland  masons, 
the  Spicers,  of  Harford  county.  Externally,  it 
remains  unchanged,  but  the  interior  arrangements 
have  been  transformed  into  dwellings  for  private 
families. 

This  store  and  warehouse  was  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  variety  of  articles,  with  apart- 
ments ordered  to  suit  them,  and  was  considered  at 
that  day  to  be  commodious  and  complete.  Articles 
of  line  quality  were  kept  on  shelves,  behind  sashes 
of  glass,  and  in  drawers  to  protect  them  from  dust. 
The  whole  establishment  was  liberally  patronized 
from  the  care  taken,  in  the  selection  of  the  goods ; 
a  great  change  had  then  taken  place  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  planters  in  the  vicinity,  who,  instead 
of  cultivating  tobacco,  and  awaiting  the  slow 
returns  of  European  agents,  now  raised  wheat 
and  corn  for  which  they  found  a  market  near 
them ;  such  goods  also  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  order  themselves  from  London,  they 
could  purchase  at  the  store  of  Ellicott  &  Co.,  at 
as  fair  a  rate  of  prices.  The  goods  were  selected 
with  care  bv  agents  who  visited  Xew  York  and 
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Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose;  from  whence  they 
were  shipped,  and  before  colonial  habits  had  ceased 
to  operate,  the  cargo  was  discharged  at  Elkridge 
Landing.  By  such  means,  linens  and  diapers  of 
fine  and  coarse  qualities ;  silks,  satins  and  bro- 
cades; Irdia  china  dinner  and  tea  sets,  mirrors 
and  other  glassware,  mathematical  instruments, 
iron-mongery  and  groceries,  including  liquors* 
and  wines,  were  always  on  sale.  Before  the 
Revolution,  Great  Britain  offered  every  facility 
to  American  merchants  to  deal  in  her  native 
commodities,  or  those  of  her  East  Indian  posses- 
sions, facilities  of  which  they  readily  availed  them- 
selves. 

After  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  was 
secured,  Ellicott  &  Co.  imported  more  extensively, 
and  sometimes  sent  directly  to  London  for  goods 
by  an  asrent,  Samuel  Godfrev,  an  Englishman  bv 
birth,  who  afterwards  became  a  partner  in  the 
store. 

The  traveller  of  the  present  time,  in  passing 
near  this  old  building,  which,  as  before  observed, 
is  directly  on  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Frede- 
rick, would  not  be  apt  to  imagine  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years  it  was  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the 
influential  men  from  miles  around,  who  came  to  sell 
their   grain,  to  make  purchases,  to   receive    their 


*  The  Society  of  Friends  dealt  in  liquors  until  the  Discipline,  which 
made  it  a  disosvnable  offence  was  introduced,  and  carried  out  in  practice. 
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letters  alid  papers  from  the  post  office,  which  was 
opened  in  one  of  its  chambers,  or  to  discuss  politi- 
cal, legal  or  scientific  questions.  The  pleasure  of 
these  habitual  gatherings  was  much  enhanced,  by 
the  fine  abilities  and  character  of  the  Ellicotts, 
of  whom  we  write,  men,  who  were  not  only  well 
read  on  all  such  subjects,  but  who  combined  there- 
with courteous  manners,  earnestness  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  becoming  gravity. 

On  the  completion  of  the  public  highway  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Frederick,  and  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution,  but  previous  to  the  initiation 
of  the  penitentiary  system,  the  roads  were  kept  in 
order  by  the  "wheelbarrow  men."  This  class  of 
people  were  men  who  having  been  tried  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  convicted  of  crimes,  unworthy 
of  capital  punishment,  were  condemned  to  employ- 
ment on  any  of  the  public  works.  They  labored 
together  in  small  convpanies,  each  company  hav- 
ing an  overseer,  who  had  been  selected  for  tried 
bravery,  strength,  intelligence  and  industry,  and 
who,  besides  wearing  side  arms,  also  carried  a 
musket.  These  overseers  were  occasionally  exact- 
ing and  cruel  to  the  convicts,  who  failed  not  to 
take  revenge  for  their  wrongs  as  opportunities 
presented.  Depots  for  their  accommodation,  built 
of  logs,  were  set  up  several  miles  apart  in  the 
districts  where  the  t;  wheelbarrow  men "  were 
detailed  to   work,  where    their  meals   were   pre- 
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pared — and  tliey  were  locked  in  at  night.  One 
of  these  depots,  five  miles  from  Baltimore,  on  the 
the  Frederick  road,  was  standing  until  1831,  and 
continued  to  be  pointed  out  as  the  spot,  where,  on 
two  occasions,  an  overseer  had  been  murdered  with 
bludgeons  by  the  men  under  his  charge.  The 
murderers  were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 
Before  the  year  1783,  the  supply  of  wheat  from 
the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Frederick,  hav- 
ing so  much  increased,  the  proprietors  of  Ellicott's 
Mills,  in  anticipation  of  a  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  de- 
termined to  make  preparations  for  exporting  their 
flour.  They  therefore  purchased  a  water  lot,  and 
built  their  first  wharf  at  the  corner  of  Pratt  and 
Light  streets,  and  as  the  Susquehanna  river  had 
not  then  begun  to  furnish  any  supply  of  lumber, 
the  losrs  used  for  its  construction  were  from  trees 
cut  down  on  the  banks  of  Curtis'  creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Patapsco,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  were  brought  to  Baltimore,  in  a 
schooner.  This  creek  has  always  been  noted  for 
the  unheal thf ulness  of  its  shores,  and  years  after 
the  wharf  had  ceased  to  be  a  novelty,  old  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  furnishing  the  logs  of  which 
it  was  built,  had  painful  recollections  of  the  bilious 
fevers  and  the  agues,  contracted  during  the  engage- 
ment. The  wharves  of  other  citizens  of  the  period, 
Spear,  Smith   and   Buchanan,  were  also   built  in 
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1783.  The  Ellieotts  filled  up  their  wharf  in  part 
with  stone  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  part  with 
sediment  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  (in 
order  to  deepen  its  waters.)  which  was  taken  up  by 
a  drag  with  iron  scoops,  drawn  by  horses.*  The 
scoops  when  filled  were  raised  by  a  windlass.  This 
was  the  first  attempt  made  in  Maryland  to  deepen 
the  water  in  any  harbor,  and  u  Mud  Machines,'' 
after  the  idea  we  have  described,  but  much  im- 
proved by  Cruse  and  Colvers,  and  other  inge- 
nious men7  have  ever  since  been  in  operation  to 
remove  the  deposits  made  by  Jones'  Falls,  and 
Gwynn's  Falls,  which  otherwise  would  impede 
navigation. 

After  the  completion  of  the  wharf  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  the  flour 
from  Ellicott's  Mills,  Elias  Ellicott,  a  son  of 
Andrew  Ellicott,  of  the  firm  of  Ellicott  &  Co., 
became  a  resident  of  Baltimore,  and  built  his 
dwelling  (a  house  which  is  still  standing)  on  the 
corner  of  Sharp  and  Lombard  Streets.  Other 
members  of  the  family,  though  residing  at  the 
Mills,  made  almost  daily  visits  to  town,  consider- 
ing it  a  small  effort  to  ride  over  the  road  on  horse- 
back  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  morning  and  evening. 

For  manv  years  after  the  farms  of  the  Ellieotts 
were  in  cultivation,  they  gave  attention  to  raising 


*This  account  is  corroborated  by  a  state:  erjt  in  Griffith's  Annals  of 

Baltimore,  written  in  1S24. 
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apples,  and  planted  orchards,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  of  trees  from  the  nurseries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. William  Perm,  amidst  all  his  other  cares 
for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  his  province,  had- 
encouraged  the  propagation  of  fruits  suited  to  the 
climate,  and  furnished  supplies  for  the  purpose. 
The  apples  of  Pennsylvania  were  at  once  greatly 
appreciated  in  Maryland,  where,  until  the  orchards 
we  have  referred  to  were  brought  into  notice,  the 
people  had  for  summer  only  two  or  three  sorts  of 
white  apples,  the  long  stem  for  autumn  use, 
and  the  black  redstreak  and  the  red  redstreak  for 
a  winter  stock.  Ellicott  &  Co.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  more  convenient  supply  of  young  grafted 
trees  for  their  neighbors,  added  nurseries  to  their 
gardens,  and  of  these  they  gave  freely  to  all  ap- 
plicants, confining  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  apple  trees  only,  having  learned  that  peach, 
pear,  plum  and  cherry  trees  could  not  bear  the 
frosts  of  their  valley.  To  attend  to  the  gardens 
and  nurseries,  which  were  kept  in  nice  order, 
they  employed  an  English  gardener,  who  had 
assistants. 

We  have  remarked  on  a  former  page,  that  for 
several  years  after  the  Ellicotts  commenced  their 
operations  as  millers,  they  were  dependant  on  their 
own  fields  for  a  supply  of  wheat,  and  as  these  fields 
w^ere  all  hilly  and  liable  to  suffer  in  dry  weather, 
thev  practiced  as  a  measure  of  necessity  the  most 
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approved  mode  of  irrigation.  For  this  purpose 
they  dug  out  reservoirs  in  convenient  places,  which 
were  supplied  with  water  from  springs  in  the  hills; 

the  water  was  brought  to  Vao  fields  in  ditches 
which  were  suffered  to  overflow  the  grounds  when 
they  needed  moisture,  whilst  at  other  times,  the 
springs  were  allowed  to  run  in  their  natural  chan- 
nels, being  only  turned  into  the  reservoirs  in  sea- 
sons of  drought.  By  this  process  of  irrigation, 
good  crops  of  wheat,  corn  and  hay,  were  secured 
in  the  dry  est  seasons.  Traces  of  the  ditches  for 
conveying  the  water  to  the  fields  and  the  position 
of  one  of  the  reservoirs  still  remain. 

From  the  year  of  the  first  occupation  of  their 
property  in  Maryland,  the  Ellicotts  kept  their  at- 
tention steadily  fixed  on  their  first  purpose,  the 
enlargement  and  development  of  the  resources  of 
Maryland,  and  made  use  of  all  the  means  in  their 
power  to  advance  the  interests  of  Baltimore  as  the 
trading  mart  of  the  Chesapeake.  Whilst  thus 
engaged  they  seem  to  have  had  a  higher  aim  than 
their  own  personal  aggrandizement.  This  feature 
in  their  history  must  become  apparent  to  those 
who  have  read  their  letters  and  other  writings,  or 
made  observations  on  their  character  or  conduct. 
After  Maryland  became  an  independent  State,  and 
was  represented  by  men  of  her  own  choice  in  the 
Capitol,  at  Annapolis,  the  brothers,  on  all  occa- 
sions of  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  people,. 
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were  seen  there,  in  order  to  soften  political  asperi- 
ties amongst  our  lawgivers,  and  use  their  influence 
in  endeavoring  to  produce  a  course  of  wise  and  just 
legislation.  These  excursions  to  Annapolis  were 
made  on  horseback,  and  were  at  the  time  said  to 
occupy  a  day;  we  should  now,  however,  consider 
that  they  employed  one  day  and  the  half  of  two 
nights;  leaving  the  Mills  at  midnight,  and  arriving 
at  the  Capitol  in  time  for  breakfast,  they  would 
spend  the  day  there,  as  long  as  the  representatives 
were  in  session,  and  return  at  midnight  to  their 
homes;*  after  a  few  hours  repose,  they  were  ready 
the  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  to  attend  to  their 
individual  concerns  at  the  Mills,  or  to  ride  to 
Baltimore.  The  brothers  all  possessed  great  phy- 
sical vigor. 

At  the  time  now  spoken  of,  there  were  very 
few  carriages  in  Maryland,  and  these  few  were 
rarely  used    owing   to    the  bad   condition    of    the 

roads.     This  circumstance  brought  first  rate  sad- 
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die  horses  into  request,  by  persons  who  were 
willing  to  own  such  property.  They  were  gener- 
ally selected  for  their  speed,  easy  gait,  and  gentle- 
ness, without  regard  to  their  form  or  color. 

Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  turnpike 
roads,  (the  turnpike  from  Baltimore  to  Frederick 
having  been  commenced  in  1805,)  carriages  were 
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brought  into  every  clay  use,  and  riding  on  horse- 
back, except  for  pleasure  or  recreation,  was  there- 
fore unnecessary. 

The  only  public  roads  passable  for  any  wheeled 
vehicle  when  the  Ellicotts  came  to  Maryland',  were 
those  from  Frederick  to  Baltimore,  and  from 
Frederick  to  Annapolis.  When  the  road  was 
opened  from  Frederick  to  Annapolis,  that  port 
commanded  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
bay.  The  road  from  Frederick  to  Baltimore 
passed  over  the  Patapsco,  three  miles  above  Elli- 
cott's  Mills,  and  was  first  used  as  an  outlet  for  the 
flaxseed  and  domestic  produce  of  Frederick  county, 
as  early  as  1760.  A  road  from  Sandy  Spring,  a 
settlement  commenced  by  James  Brooke,  in  1726, 
entered  into  the  old  road  or  first  road  from  Frede- 
rick to  Baltimore,  at  Porter's  tavern,  distant  from 
the  last  named  place,  eighteen  miles. 

There  were,  however,  private  roads  communi- 
cating with  different  neighborhoods,  familiarly 
called  *; bridle  roads,"  used  exclusively  for  foot  or 
horseback  travellers.  "Polling  roads"  were  also 
common,  and  were  opened  for  the  transit  of  to- 
bacco hogsheads,  (by  the  planters  who  did  not  live 
on  navigable  streams,)  from  their  lands,  to  Elk- 
ridge  Landing,  and  elsewhere;  Elkridge  Landing 
was  the  favorite  depot  of  the  planters  of  Elkridge 
and  Upton,  from  whence  their  tobacco  was  taken 
in   vessels  of   light   draft,   sometimes    directly  to 
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London,  at  other  times  to  Annapolis,  or  to  Joppa. 
Many  commercial  transactions  werid  then  carried 
on  between  Joppa  and  London,  which  old  bills  of 
lading  still  attest.  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  Baltimore 
County  Court,  the  Court  being  held  there  from 
1712  to  1773.*  This  small  town  was  for  a  long 
time,  the  rival  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Port  dated  their  papers  from  White 
Haven ;  these  are  preserved  in  some  old  records, 
but  the  name  of  White  Haven  has  loner  been  lost 
sight  of  in  the  vicinity. 

In  order  to  pass  the  tobacco  hogsheads  safely 
over  the  "rolling  roads/'  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  made  and  hooped  in  the  strong- 
est manner:  the  tobacco  after  being  dried  and 
stripped  from  the  stems  was  packed  tightly  in 
the  hogsheads,  and  "headed"  up;  these  were  then 
rolled  over  and  over  bv  two  men  to  each  hogshead, 
to  the  place  of  shipment.  The  "rolling  roads7' 
were  crenerallv  of  a  round  about  description,  from 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  hills,  and  though  long 
out  of  use,  could  be  distinctly  traced  on  Elkridge, 
after  1S20.  Several  roads  of  this  description  are 
still  distinguishable  in  Harford  county. 

Harford  county  was,  until  1769,  a  part  of  Balti- 
more county.  For  the  convenience  of  voters,  in 
1769,  Baltimore  county  was  divided  into  two  parts, 


*See  M  Mahon'i  Hist,  of  Maryland,  and  Griffith's  Annals. 
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the  western  part  retaining  the  name  of  Baltimore, 
whilst  the  eastern  part  was  called  after  the  Pro- 
prietary of  the  province,  Harford. 

All  the  members  of  the  Ellicott  family  who 
adopted  Maryland  as  their  future  home,  belonged 
to  the  Society  of  Friends.  Maryland  had  been  an 
asylum  for  Friends  from  an  early  period  of  their 
history;  they  had  been  influenced  to  leave  Ens:- 
land,  and  make  settlements  both  on  the  eastern 
and  western  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  by  the 
beniflcent  charter  of  Lord  Baltimore,  its  first  Pro- 
prietor, which  was  granted  in  1634.  George  Fox 
had  not  then  commenced  his  labors,  but  in  1669, 
converts  to  the  faith  he  promulgated,  were  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  build  meeting  houses,  and 
occupy  them  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  and  also 
for  meetings  for  discipline.  Records  of  the  re- 
ligious proceedings  of  those  primitive  times,  are 
yet  in  good  preservation. 

When  the  Ellicotts  came  to  Maryland,  thev 
were  at  once  received  by  a  body  of  Friends  who 
had  a  meeting  house  at  Elkridge,  about  a  mile 
from  Illchester,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road; they  attended  the  meetings  twice  every 
week.  The  Friends  of  the  neighborhood  were 
the  Pierponts,  the  Haywards,  the  Reads,  and 
others;  all  these  attended  the  monthly  meeting 
of  the  Friends  of  Indian  Spring,  in  what  is  now 
called  Prince  George's  county,  near  the  Patuxent 
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river,  and  to  this  monthly  meeting  the  Ellicotts 
brought  certificates  of  membership  from  Bucking- 
ham monthly  meeting,  Pennsylvania,  in  1774. 

Besides  the  attention  which  the  members  of  the 
linn  of  Ellicott  &  Co.  bestowed  upon  their  indi- 
vidual interests,  as  we  have  previously  hinted, 
they  were  ever  active  in  patronizing  all  rational 
designs  for  the  improvement  of  Maryland,  and  her 
inhabitants.  Their  essays  on  such  subjects,  pub- 
lished when  necessary,  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  public  schools,  making  good  turnpike 
roads,  and  rendering  our  rivers  navigable,  were 
always  respectfully  received  and  read  with  atten- 
tion, and  were  not  without  influence,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  national  turnpike 
over  the  Allegany  mountains,  the  greatest  work  of 
the  kind  on  the  American  continent,  at  the  time. 
The  introduction  of  railroads,  however,  has  placed 
in  the  background  these  laborious  avenues  for 
transportation.  They  had  always  been  the  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  both  private  and  public  schools, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  patriotism,  which, 
since  Maryland  had  become  one  of  the  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent  States  referred  to  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776,  had  taught 
them  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  free  men 
could  be  entrusted  with  safety  only  to  educated 
and  enlightened  people.  We  have  noticed  their 
care  in  keeping  up  a  school  from  their  first  occu- 
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pation  of  their  lands  on  the  Patapsco.  This  con- 
cern, In  regard  to  education,  did  not  abate  with 
years,  but  was  strengthened  by  experience,  and 
often  manifested ;  their  last  act  on  behalf  of 
schools,  being  a  gift  of  seven  acres  of  their  wood- 
land  forest,  as  a  site  for  the  Patapsco  Female 
Institute.  The  idea- embraced  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Institute,  which  empowers  the  principal  of 
that  establishment,  annually  to  educate  eight  girls, 
for  which  they  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  a  su£*2;estion  of 
George  Ellicott.  Some  acres  have  since  been 
added  to  the  land  by  purchase,  but  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  building  stands,  and  the  beauti- 
ful and  commanding  grounds  immediately  around 
the  Institute,  were  all  the  gift  of  the  Ellicotts,  in 
1829. 

In  referring  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  by 
Ellicott  &  Co.,  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention 
the  benefit  they  derived  from  the  use  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Of  the  time  of  their  first  experiment  with 
this  fertilizer,  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  but 
thev  were  so  successfully  demonstrated  as  to  in- 
duce  a  number  of  their  most  respectable  neigh- 
bors to  remain  in  Maryland,  instead  of  seeking 
for  more  fertile  soils  in  Kentucky,  and  elsewhere. 
These  gentlemen  were  the  Dorseys,  the  Rklgeleys, 
the  Warthiiigtons,  the  Merriweathers,  and  others, 
who,  having  been  in  easy  circumstances  when  they 
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left  England,  commenced  the  culture  of  tobacco  on 
a  large  scale,  which  the  abundance  of  labor  within 
their  reach,  from  the  slaves  brought  into  the  colony 
from  Africa,  made  a  profitable  occupation.  But 
all  the  lands  which  had  been  used  in  this  way  for 
many  years,  became  exhausted.  Sensible  of  the 
probability  of  their  continued  unproductiveness, 
their  proprietors  had  determined  on  moving  their 
entire  families  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  a  labo- 
rious and  hazardous  undertaking  from  the  appa- 
rent unsettlement  and  instability  of  political  affairs 
in  these  quarters,  then  considered  as  very  remote 
from  high  civilization ;  such  views,  however,  in- 
duced them  to  hesitate,  and  they  were  still  waiting 
when  the  fertilizing  character  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  the  line  growth  of  red  clover  which  it  pro- 
duced, was  so  successfully  demonstrated  on  the 
hilly  fields  of  EUicott's  Mills,  that  they  determined 
to  remain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Allegany 
mountains.  The  experiments  were  much  talked 
of,  generally  tried,  and  revolutionized  the  agricul- 
tural habits  of  all  the  farmers.  The  Ellicotts 
received  their  impression  in  favor  of  the  use  of 
plaster  from  a  publication  in  a  foreign  magazine. 
The  account  set  forth- — that  a  German  farmer, 
whose  lands  had  become  so  unproductive  from 
constant  tillage,  as  to  yield  a  poor  return  for  his 
labor,  determined  to  increase  his  funds  by  pound- 
ing and  grinding  plaster  for  the  use  of  masons, 
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and  for  other  purposes.  The  plaster  mill  was 
erected  in  a  corner  of  a  field  where  buckwheat 
had  been  sown,  and  the  laborers  in  attendance 
at  the  mill  were  obliged  to  cross  the  field  by.  a 
path  several  times  a  day,  to  go  and  return  from 
their  meals.  Leaving  the  mill  with  the  dust  of 
the  plaster  on  their  clothing,  the  action  of  the 
wind,  and  the  motion  made  by  walking,  scattered 
it  on  each  side  of  the  path,  and  a  remarka- 
ble increase  in  the  growth  and  productiveness  of 
the  buckwheat  in  this  part  of  the  field  was  the 
consequence.  This  led  to  more  extended  experi- 
ments, and  afterwards,  to  the  publication  of  the 
information  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

After  testing  the  use  of  plaster  on  the  Patapsco 
hills,  Ellicott  &  Co.  imported  that  fertilizer  in 
blocks  from  Xova  Scotia,  built  a  mill  for  its 
manufacture  into  dust,  and  kept  a  supply  for 
sale,  and  plaster  ever  since  has  been  admitted  by 
all  good  farmers,  to  be  an  adjunct  much  to  be 
valued  for  the  permanence  of  its  influence;  other 
fertilizers — bone  dust,  guano,  &c,  have  since  taken 
precedence;  and  Maryland  continues  to  be  a  fine 
wheat  crowing  countrv. 

We  have  remarked  near  the  commencement 
of  this  essay,  that  in  1772,  very  little  wheat  was 
grown  in  Maryland  except  for  family  use.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  recorded  that  James  Brooke, 
of  Sandy  Spring,  entertained  opinions  in  some  re- 
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spccts  different  from  those  held  by  Lis  neighbors, 
and  instead  of  occupying  all  Ms  cleared  land  with 
tobacco,  devoted  some  of  Ills  fields  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  wheat;  he  had  the  wheat  manufactured  into 
flour  in  his  mill,  (of  which  not  a  vestige  now 
remains,)  which  was  built  on  Hawling  river, 
Montgomery  county,  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Patuxent,  as  early  as  1737.  But  as  wheat  flour 
was  not  an  article  of  commerce  at  the  time,  whilst 
all  the  ships  which  arrived  from  Europe,  needed 
bread  for  a  supply  during  their  return  voyage,  he 
erected  a  bakery,  in  which  an  English  baker  made 
and  baked  ship  biscuit  of  so  good  a  quality  as  to 
cause  it  to  be  much  sought  after.  This  bread  was 
consigned  to  agents  both  at  Bladensburg,  and  at 
Elkridge  Landing,  as  the  common  depots  for  its 
sale ;  it  was  also  occasionally  sent  from  Elkridge 
Landing  to  agents  in  Joppa;  letters  from  parties 
at  the  three  places  referred  to  are  yet  in  preser- 
vation. 

This  mill  of  James  Brooke,  in  Montgomery 
county,  was  amongst  the  first  erected  in  the  colony 
for  grinding  wheat;  for,  notwithstanding  the  early 
lawgivers  of  Maryland  offered  to  the  people  every 
encouragement  for  the  erection  of  mills,  for  a 
loner  series  of  years,  there  were  very  few  built : 
hand  mills,  from  the  abundance  of  laborers  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  slavery,  being  pre- 
ferred ;    these   gave   employment  to   surplus   ser- 
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vants  in  seasons  of  leisure,  and  "no  toll"  to  use 
a  miller's  expression  was  exacted  for  the  grinding; 
amongst  the  evidences  of  encouragement  given 
to  insure  the  building  of  mills,  we  may  see  in 
MeSherry's  History  of  Maryland,  that  "in  1669, 
a  law  was  passed,  which  empowered  any  man  who 
built  a  water  mill,  to  take  up  twenty  acres  of  land 
on  either  side  of  a  stream,  and  hold  the  same  at 
the  valuation  of  jurors  for  eighty  vears,  and  the 
"toll"  or  compensation  for  grinding  was  also  fixed 
at  the  same  time,  at  one-eighth  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat,  and  one-sixth  of  a  bushel  of  corn;'7  few 
persons  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  no  one 
seeming  to  suppose  until  after  the  large  supply 
afforded  bv  the  efforts  of  the  Ellicolts,  that  flour 
would  ever  be  exported  from  Maryland. 

From  all  the  printed  accounts  extant,  it  appears 
that  Jonathan  Hanson  was  the  first  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  privilege  given  in  our  extract  from 
McShcrry.  He  built  a  mill  on  Jones'  Falls,  near 
what  is  now  the  corner  of  Bath  and  Holiday 
streets,  in  1711.  Of  this  structure  nothing  now 
remains.  At  a  later  period,  other  mills  were 
erected  on  Jones'  Falls,  and  in  1761,  Joseph  Elli- 
cott  and  llimh  Burgess,  of  Pennsylvania,  built  a 
mill  within  our  present  city  limits,  opposite  to  the 
site  of  the  old  Baltimore  Jail ;  and,  during  the 
same  year,  the  Dismal  Mill  or  Vortex  on  the  Pa- 
tapsco,  was  also  built.      It  was  within  a  mile  of 
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Elkridgre  Landing,  and  ground  corn  almost  exclu- 
sively ;  occasionally  those  farmers  who  did  not  use 
hand  mills  brought  their  very  small  crops  of  wheat 
to  be  manufactured  into  flour.  Hood's  Mill,  some 
miles  above  the  Vortex,  was  also  built  in  1761,  but 
its  machinery  ground  corn  only. 

We  have  remarked  of  the  brothers  of  Ellicott 
Sz  Co.,  that  they  entered  earnestly  into  every  plan 
of  improvement  which  promised  to  be  advantage- 
ous to  Maryland,  and  were  in  the  daily  habit  of 
visiting  Baltimore,  after  their  wharf  and  ware- 
houses were  constructed.  When  they  made  their 
first  examination  of  the  counties  on  the  west  of  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  they  conceived  the  idea,  from  the 
situation  of  Baltimore,  that  at  that  point  a  great 
city  would  eventually  be  in  existence,  and  to  this 
future  they  directed  much  attention.  They  were 
the  first  advocates  of  a  measure  to  introduce  a  good 
supply  of  water  into  Baltimore,  a  measure  in  which 
they  were  supported  by  Robert  Goodloe  Harper, 
William  Cook,  Elisha  Tyson,  John  Mclvim,  John 
Donnel,  Robert  Gilmer,  and  other  prominent  citi- 
zens. The  water  of  the  wells  in  the  vicinity  was 
then  proverbially  bad,  exceeded  in  unpleasantness 
only  by  that  of  Xew  York  before  the  introduction 
of  the  streams  of  the  Croton. 

Evan  T.  Ellicott,  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  Baltimore  Water  Company  is  of  a 
most  practical  description,  and  who  is  at  present, 
o 
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(I860,)  a  member  of  the  Water  Board,  has  fur- 
nished the  writer  with  the  following  account : 

u,  In  the  year  1804.  an  association  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  water  into  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  By  the  recorded  proceedings  of  the 
Water  Company,  it  appears  that  a  charter  was 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  bv  *  Andrew  Elli- 
cott,  who,  at  the  time,  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Delegates.  Jonathan  Ellieott  was  an  efficient 
member  of  the  first  Water  Board,  and  for  a  time 
its  President.  His  comprehensive  mind  and  per- 
fect knowledge  of  hydraulics,  caused  him  to  urge 
the  plan  of  damming  the  water,  at  a  point  high  up 
the  valley  of  Jones:  Falls,  so  as  to  procure  a  full 
supply  of  water  for  the  city  by  the  natural  How,  in 
order  to  dispense  with  all  pumping.  His  plans 
were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  Board,  and  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  attributed  to  sinister  motives, 
because  his  connexions  of  the  Tyson  and  Ellieott 
families  were  the  proprietors  of  five  or  six  mill 


*  Andrew  Ellieott  was,  at  the  time,  a  partner  of  his  brother.  Thomas 
Ellieott.  They  were  actively  and  profitably  engaged  in  business  as  mer- 
chant millers  on  Ellieott -s  wharf.  He  was  then  the  only  one  of  the  family 
in  Maryland,  who  had  ventured  to  enter  the  arena  of  polities,  and  he  with- 
drew from  its  engrossments  on  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  service  in 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland.  His  election  took  place  in  1S0;>,  his  consti- 
tuents were  so  well  satisfied  with  his  fitness  for  the  office  that  they  again 
and  again  solicited  him  to  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election,  an 
honor  which  he  resolutely  declined.  His  father  and  brothers,  who,  with 
himself,  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  considered  the  atmos- 
phere of  political  life  of  too  stormy  a  character  to  be  consistent  with  tie- 
quiet  principles  of  his  religious,  profession  ;  he  yielded  to  their  scruples,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  being  20  years  old. 
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sites  on  the  Jones1  Falls,  which  would  have  been 
partially  used  for  the  purpose.  He  was  so  well 
convinced  of  the  great  error  then  adopted  by  the 
Board,  of  pumping  up  the  supplies  of  water,  that 
he  resigned  his  position  in  disgust.  The  best 
tribute  has  within  a  few  years  been  paid  to  his 
memory  and  to  his  sound  judgment,  by  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Water  Board  at  this  late  period  of  the 
proposition  he  had  offered  in  1804." 

On  the  occupation  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Patapsco,  in  Baltimore  and  Anne  Arundel 
counties,  by  European  emigrants,  we  have  said 
that  the  valleys  near  them  were  filled  with  wild 
animals.  Amongst  these,  as  objects  of  peculiar 
terror,  were  wild  cats.  The  caverns  and  rocks  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  small  stream,  which  was 
called  after  their  name,  first  by  the  Indians,  and 
adopted  by  the  white  men,  furnished  these  stealthy 
and  destructive  animals  with  hiding  places,  when 
others  of  the  large  four-footed  beasts  of  the  Mary- 
land forests  had  abandoned  the  premises.  The 
wild  cats  habitually  came  forth  at  night,  and  their 
depredations  amongst  the  young  pigs  and  poultry, 
caused  the  early  settlers,  many  of  whom  were  poor, 
to  suffer  serious  loss.  They  consequently  became 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  them,  killed  them  off,  one 
by  one,  until  in  1780,  when  the  last  one  of  his  kind 
was  shot  by  a  Pennsylvanian. 
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Until  after  1800,  rabbits,  squirrels,  opossums  and 
racoons,  were  caught  in  snares,  or  shot  in  large 
numbers  on  the  Patapsco,  as  well  as  pheasants  and 
partridges ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  opossum 
and  the  racoon,  (which,  though  eatable,  were  never 
found  on  the  tables  of  the  rich,)  were  an  agreeable 
and  bv  no  means  a  rare  addition  to  the  culinarv 
possessions  of  the  rich,  and  the  poor  likewise. 

There  were  also  on  the  river  many  otters,  but 
the  high  price  given  for  their  skins  in  market,  led 
to  a  speedy  reduction  of  their  numbers.  The  last 
otters  seen  near  Ellicotts'  Mills  were  a  pair  that 
had  lived  unmolested  on  the  island  which  divides 
the  Patapsco  near  the  Union  Cotton  Manufactory. 
They  had  grown  srev  with  vears,  and  on  making 
their  last  excursion  to  the  mainland,  from  their 
island,  in  1806,  they  were  watched  on  their  return 
home  and  shot  by  an  Indian,  a  young  Chippaway 
chief,  a  pupil  of  the  school  we  have  before  referred 
to.  The  sons  of  two  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Chickasaw  nation  were  also  taught  there,  having 
been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Ellicotts,  for 
educational  purposes,  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for 
the  United  States,  who  delivered  them  at  the  school 
in  person,  in  1S07.:;:     We  have  spoken  of  the  small 


*Tftbsu  your.g  chiefs  when  placed  at  school  were  -about  IS  years  of  age  : 
they  were  proficients  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  :irru\v,  the  blow-gun,  and 
other  Indian  instruments,  but  their  attainments  in  literature  were  not  re- 
remarkable  wht-n  they  returned  home. 
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tributaries  to  the  Patapsco,  which  the  owners  of 
the  property  suffered  to  remain  overgrown  with 
trees  and  shrubs  in  their  natural  condition..  Of 
these,  the  Wild  Cat  branch  and  the  Coid  Spring 
branch  were  the  most  attractive,  from  the  huge 
rocks  over  which  their  waters  poured,  and  in  many 
places  nearly  or  quite  hid  them,  and  the  great  trees 
of  evergreen  or  other  species  which  overshadowed 
them.  The  lovers  of  romantic  scenery  often  re- 
sorted to  their  shade.  One  of  the  rocks  on  the 
Wild  Cat  branch  was  a  balancing  rock,  or  "rock- 
ing stone,"  as  such  were  called  by  the  ancient 
Druids ;  it  was  of  large  size,  and  so  well  poised  as 
to  rock  on  a  slight  touch,  yet  so  securely  balanced 
on  its  pivot  as  never  to  be  overthrown.  Strangers 
often  turned  aside  from  the  public  roads  to  visit  it. 
After  the  neighborhood  became  populous,  the  rock 
was  much  frequented  by  all  classes;  some,  to  read 
in  the  quiet  shade,  whilst  soothed  by  the  murmur 
of  the  waters  as  they  ran  beneath,  or  over  its  con- 
tiguous rocky  precipices;  others,  amused  them- 
selves by  sitting  or  standing  on  the  "  rocking 
stone,"  and  enjoying  a  game  of  "see-saw."  The 
stone  was  capable  of  accommodating  several  per- 
sons on  each  end.  was  of  an  oblong  form,  somewhat 
in  the  shape  of  the  flat-iron  in  domestic  use. 

The  Wild  Cat  branch  has  its  union  with  the 
Patapsco,  near  the  bridge  on  the  Frederick  road 
over  that  river;  it  is  a  small  stream,  except  when 
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in  flood  from  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  wild 
and  furious.  The  Cold  Spring  branch  empties  into 
the  Patapsco  below  the  Mills,  and  derives  its  name 
from  a  remarkably  cold  spring  of  water  which  runs 
from  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  at  hand.  Its  waters 
were  conveyed  to  the  village  of  Eilicott's  Mills,  in 
1804,  and  were  so  abundant  as  to  afford  their  pro- 
prietors a  regular  supply,  by  day  and  night ;  the 
wells  near  them  were  consequently  useless  and 
filled  up  with  sand;  but  since  the  decease  of  the  old 
proprietors  the  pipes  having  been  disarranged  by 
severe  frosts  and  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  the  wells 
have  been  re-opened. 

But  the  beauty  and  the  attractiveness  of  these 
small  streams  have  long  since  passed  away;  all 
the  rocks  which  could  be  made  useful,  the  "rocking 
stone"  amongst  them,  were  blasted  by  gunpowder 
for  railroad  purposes,  in  1828  and  1829,  and  the 
great  trees  cut  up  for  machinery  and  fire  wood. 

As  before  remarked,  the  Ellicotts  during  their 
residence  in  Pennsylvania  were  millers,  and  had 
been  millers  from  their  first  settlement  in  that 
country.  They  were  also  the  inventors  of  ail  the 
important  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  and 
used  "elevators"  and  "hopper  boys"  in  their 
property,  called  Pettit's  Mills,  at  Buckingham,  as 
early  as  3  701,  but  being  willing  that  all  manufac- 
turers of  flour  should  have  the  free  use  of  their 
inventions,  they  declined  taking  out  rights  patent 
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for  them.  Patent  rights,  until  after  the  patent 
office  for  all  the  United  States  was  established  in 
Washington,  were  granted  by  the  different  Legis- 
latures. 

The  liberality  of  the  Ellicotts,  respecting  their  ' 
inventions,  caused  their  sons  and  successors  in 
occupation,  the  trouble  of  an  expensive  lawsuit  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Oliver  Evans,  who  in 
the  most  quiet  manner,  whilst  the  rightful  pro- 
prietors of  the  improvements  were  engaged  in 
other  pursuits,  reported  himself  before  the  Mary- 
land Legislature,  and  representing  that  he  was 
the  original  inventor  of  the  " elevator"  and  the 
" hopper  boy,"   obtained  a  patent  right  for  them. 

As  the  subject  of  patent  rights,  is  one  of  interest 
to  those  who  have  been  concerned  in  them,  annexed 
is  an  account  presented  to  the  writer,  by  Philip  T. 
Tyson,  which  gives  very  desirable  information  from 
public  documents. 

"An  examination  of  the  laws  of  Maryland  as  far 
back  as  1632,  which  have  been  indexed  and  offi- 
cially published,  shows  that  only  three  patents 
were  granted  by  Maryland,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  when  the  grant- 
ing of  patents  devolved  on  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

"In  1784,  (ch.  20,)  the  Legislature  granted  to 
James  Rumsey,  a  patent  for  a  new  boat  for  ascend- 
ing currents  in  rivers. 
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"In  1786,  (eh.  23,)  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Robert  Leinmon.  for  improvements  in  carding  and 
spinning  machines. 

"In  1787,  (eh.  21,)  a  patent  to  Oliver  'Evans, 
(21st  of  May,)  for  the  "elevator'  and  "hopper 
boy,"  and  a  "steam  carriage,"  for  fourteen  years, 
with  the  exclusive  right  of  making  and  selling 
within  the  State.  Penalty  for  first  violation,  £100, 
for  the  second,  £200." 

Oliver  Evans,  who  procured  this  patent  from  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland,  had,  previously  to  this 
event,  been  in  the  habit  every  vear  of  passim: 
several  weeks  with  the  hospitable  proprietors  of 
Eilieott's  Mills,  and  as  their  inventions  were  open 
to  the  inspection  of  every  one,  he  made  use  of 
his  opportunities  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
their  operations.  So  soon  as  Ellicott  &  Co.  became 
aware  of  what  had  taken  place,  they  demanded  an 
interview  with  Oliver  Evans,  charged  him  with 
treachery  and  concluded  all  intercourse  with  him. 
Averse  to  litigation  from  their  pacific  principles, 
they  suffered  his  aggressions  to  pass  without 
further  notice,  not  supposing  he  would  exact 
from  any  manufacturer  the  fine  which  the  Legis- 
lature had  granted  on  his  behalf. 

In  this  however  they  were  deceived,  for  in  1812 
or  1813,  he  actually  sued  them  for  using  his 
inventions  contrary  to  law,  in  the  mills  on  the 
Patapsco,  and  those  more  recently  erected  by  them 
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on  Grwynn's  Falls.  As  a  means  of  defence  they 
engaged  the  most  able  counsel.  Of  this  trial, 
Evan  T.  Ellicott  writes:  " Oliver  Evans  was  de- 
feated in  the  courts,  and  was  forced  to  rest  his 
claim  to  a  patent  on  the  plea  of  combining  the 
improvements  of  the  Ellicotts,  and  receiving  a 
patent  on  this  ground,  it  became  a  source  of  great 
emolument  to  him." 

We  will  give  below  further  information  concern- 
ing this  suit  and  trial  of  the  claims  of  Olivet- 
Evans,  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  Nathan 
Tyson  and  Evan  T.  Ellicott,  who  were  both  in 
daily  attendance  at  court  as  the  trial  progressed. 

Oliver  Evans  selected  as  his  counsel  William 
Pinckney  and  Robert  Goodloe  Harper.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  defendants  were  Richard  Ridgley,  of 
Elkridge,  and  Luther  Martin.  The  court  was 
crowded  constantly,  as  the  lawyers  on  both  sides 
were  the  most  accomplished  advocates  in  the 
United  States.  The  Ellicotts  clearly  demonstrated 
the  claim  of  their  fathers,  to  the  inventions  taken  up 
by  Oliver  Evans  as  his  own.  Pinckney  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  the  right  which  the  Ellicotts 
had  possessed,  and  which  he  and  his  coadjutor 
could  not  deny  had  been  fully  established,  had 
expired  by  the  limitation  given  to  such  property; 
that  their  client  had  combined  these  old  inven- 
tions, and  was  justly  entitled  to  payment  for  his 
exertions,  a  plea  which  strange  as  it  may  appear 
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was  admitted  by  the  Court,  Ridgley  and  Martin 
did  not  permit  this  plea  to  pass  unnoticed,  remo.n- 
4  strated  against  it,  and  declared  it  to  have  been 
the  desire  of  the  inventors  of  this  now  contested 
machinery,  and  also  the  wish  of  their  sons  and 
representatives,  that  their  inventions  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  as  they  in  the  first  instance  had  de- 
signed they  should  be,  a  gratuity  to  the  millers 
of  their  country.  After  this  declaration  had  been 
made  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  Harper  asked 
permission  of  the  Court  to  cross-examine  one  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  appeared  in  favor  of  the  Elli- 
cotts;  this  was  James  Gillingham,  who  had  emi- 
grated with  them  from  Pennsylvania,  was  their 
intimate  friend  and  associate,  a  man  well  versed 
in  literature  and  science,  and  particularly  informed 
concerning  civil  and  judicial  proceedings.  The 
permission  being  granted,  he  said  to  James  Gil- 
lingham, "Mr.  Gillingham,  you  have  heard  the 
opinion  delivered  by  Messrs.  Ridgley  and  Martin, 
and  appear  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  inventions  of  the  Mess. 
Ellicott;  we  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion 
also;  how  long  did  they  or  do  you  suppose,  that 
their  right  to  dispense  their  inventions  gratuit- 
ously should  continue.1'  His  reply  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  family  on  whose  account  he  spoke 
and  was  highly  impressive.  "How  lung?1'  "For- 
ever!" 
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The  conduct  of  the  jurors  in  this  case  was  greatly 
censured  by  all  except  a  few  partisans.  The  ver- 
dict as  before  written  was  given  in  favor  of  Oliver 
Evans,  who  pursued  with  the  utmost  rigor  of  the 
law  those  who  used  the  inventions,  and  became  a 
large  capitalist  thereby. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  of  inventions 
we  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  "brake," 
now  used  to  check  the  speed  of  all  heavily  laden 
wagons,  stage  coaches,  or  vehicles  of  every  kind  in 
going  down  hill,  was  first  made  in  this  country  in 
the  workshops  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  and  tried  on  the 
mill  wagons,  first,  in  1815.  A  description  of  the 
"brake"  was  given  by  James  Brooke  Ellicott,  a 
promising  young  member  of  his  family,  who  died 
on  his  return  voyage  from  Europe,  in  his  twenty- 
third  year.  He  saw  this  simple  convenience  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers  in  general  use  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  sent  out  a  drawing 
thereof  to  John  Ellicott,  who  brought  it  into 
notice.  The  old  fashioned  mode  of  cheeking  the 
speed  of  a  wagon  in  going  down  hill  was  by 
locking  one  of  the  wheels  by  a  heavy  strong 
chain. 

The  workshop  in  which  the  brake  was  first  made 
was  carried  on  by  Benjamin  Palmer. 

Before  Oliver  Evans  entered  upon  his  suit 
against  the  Ellicotts,  the  firm  of  Ellicott  &  Co. 
had    changed    its    members ;    all   the    men    of  the 
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first  company  having*  left  the  earth.  Joseph  Elli- 
cott,  the  senior  brother,  had  withdrawn  from  the 
partnership,  in  1774,  and  purchased  and  improved 
a  site  on  the  Patapsco,  three  miles  above  $  John 
Ellicott  died  suddenly  in  1795;  and  Andrew  Elli- 
cott, who  had  only  recently  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Maryland,  gave  his  position  to  his  sons,  Jona- 
than, Elias  and  George  Ellicott,  and  retired  from 
all  active  participation  in  their  affairs.  He  had 
been  the  financier  of  the  concern,  and  although  but 
67  years  of  age  at  the  time,  preferred  to  leave  his 
sons  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  interests, 
and  was  independent  of  them.  They  made  an 
addition  to  their  co-partnership  by  adding  thereto 
their  cousin,  John  Ellicott,  the  only  son  of  John 
Ellicott  of  the  original  partnership,  without  chang- 
ing the  name  of  the  company,  or  dissolving  their 
union  for  some  years  afterward. 

In  the  meantime  great  changes  had  taken  place 
in  Ellicott's  Mills,  and  its  surroundings. 

Ellicott's  .Mills  was  a  small  village  until  1794. 
and  consisted  only  of  the  residences  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  estate,  and  tenements  for  the  clerks, 
millers,  coopers,  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights, 
and  millwrights  of  the  establishment,  and  men 
who  were  day  laborers. 

In  1794,  Ellicott  &  Co.  disposed  of  a  mill  site 
immediately  below  them,  on  the  Patapsco,  to 
Thomas  Mendenhall,  of  Philadelphia,  who  built  a 
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paper  mill,*  and  numerous  other  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  men.  He  gave  to  Ellicott 
&  Co.,  in  return  for  this  water  power  and  about 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  a  mortgage  on  lands  which 
he  owned  in  Kentucky,  being  one  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  acres,  partly  situated  in  the 
forks  of  the  Cumberland  river,  and  also  in  the  coal 
region  of  that  country.  A  title  to  these  lands  still 
rests  with  the  descendants  of  Ellicott  &  Co. 

In  180S,  Ellicott  &  Co.  disposed  of  between  eight 
and  nine  hundred  acres  of  their  Patapsco  property, 
for  two  miles  in  extent  on  each  side  the  river,  to 
the  Union  Manufacturing  Company  of  Maryland. 
A  large  and  prosperous  -village  was  soon  built  up 
there,  and  filled  with  people,  but  the  Post  Office  of 
the  district  continued  at  Ellicott's  Mills.  They 
also  sold  to  Samuel  Smith,  a  respectable  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  seven  or  eight  acres  of 
land  for  a  tan  yard ;  he  carried  on  the  business  of 
tannins  and  currying  leather  successfully  from 
1796  to  1833,  when  he  died ;  and  the  property 
has  since  been  given  over  to  other  purposes.  The 
wife  of  Samuel  Smith  was  a  fine  florist,  and  culti- 
vated a  variety  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  Her  garden 
was  in  full  view  of  the  Patapsco  bridge,  and  from 


♦The  Methodists  held  meetings  for  religious  worship,  and  also  prayer 
meetings,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Paper  31111  for  many  years.  The 
site  has  since  been  soldi,  and  purchased  by  Edward  Gray,  and  is  now 
Gray's  Cotton  ^Manufactory. 
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the  early  spring  to  the  beginning  of  winter  was  an 
attractive  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  was  often 
visited  and  admired  by  botanical  amateurs.  Her 
tulips  were  remarkably  beautiful,  and  on  many 
different  seasons  three  thousand  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  bulbous  root  have  been  blooming  in  her 
borders  at  one  time. 

An  oil  mill  and  a  carding  mill  for  wool  was  built 
in  1804,  by  Joseph  Atkinson,  on  property  leased 
by  him  of  Ellicott  &  Co.;  it  was  erected  near  the 
intersection  of  the  road  to  Sandy  Spring,  with  the 
Baltimore  and  Frederick  turnpike,  and  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Wild  Cat  branch.  His 
business  proved  to  be  useful  and  profitable,  and 
was  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Besides  the  property  above  mentioned  as  having 
been  sold  or  leased,  Ellicott  &  Co.,  in  1806,  estab- 
lished iron  works*  immediately  adjoining  the  prop- 
erty of  Samuel  Smith,  for  rolling  and  slitting  bars 
of  iron;  they  also  made  nails  >va  a  large  scale,  and 
exported  them  to  Southern  markets.  To  these 
establishments  they  afterwards  added  machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  wrought  iron  uten- 
sils of  many  kinds  ;  they  likewise  put  up  a  furnace 
and  rolling  mill  for  sheathing  copper;  all  these 
manufactures  were  executed  in  the  best  style  and 
were  remunerative,  but  their  owners  were  too  libe- 


*SuId  in  1834,  and  now  the  scat  of  tbe  Granite  Cotton  Mill'. 
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ral  in  their  expenditure,  (giving  freely  of  their 
means  wherever  they  could  he  useful.)  to  amass 
great  riches ;  indeed,  with  one  exception,  Jonathan 
Ellicott,  the  senior  brother  of  the  firm,  who  left  a 
large  estate,  the  remaining  partners  died  possessed 
of  very  moderate  fortunes.  They  lived  handsomely 
and  were  to  all  travellers  and  strangers  hospitable 
in  an  unusual  decree,  entertaining  them  and  their 
horses,  as  a  gratuity,  with  great  pleasure* 

The  laborers  of  these  different  works  added 
largely  to  the  population ;  they  were  mostly  Eu- 
ropeans, and  many  of  them  from  Wales.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  village  of  Ellicott's 
Mills  and  its  vicinity  to  within  the  compass  of  a 
mile,  including  the  different  operatives  in  the  man- 
ufactories, from  1810  to  1825,  was  said  to  exceed 
three  thousand. 

To  accommodate  the  people  of  their  own  faith, 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  likewise  those 
persons  who,  without  any  decided  preference  for 


*  George  Elliott  who  has  been  spoken  of  in  some  of  the  first  pages  of  this 
account  as  having  laid  out  the  lines  of  the  road  between  Baltimore  and 
Frederick,  a  route  which  has  ever  since  continued  in  favor,  was  one  of  the 
best  mathematicians,  and  also  one  of  the  hnest  amateur  astronomers  of  the 
time,  and  was  fond  of  imparting  instruction  to  every  youthfnl  enquirer 
after  knowledge  who  came  to  his  house.  As  early  as  the  year  1782,  during 
the  line  clear  evenings  of  autumn,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  gratuitous 
lessons  on  astronomy  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  wished 
to  hear  him.  To  many  of  these,  his  celestial  globe  was  an  object  of  great 
interest  and  curiosity.  He  was  perfectly  at  borne  on  a  map  of  the  heavens, 
as  far  as  the  telescopes,  and  writers  of  his  time  had  given  revelations. 
George  Ellicott  died  in  18:32. 
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Quakerism,  wore  yet  desirous  of  assembling  in 
congregated  worship  with  the  members  of  a  sect, 
whose  principles  sets  them  at  liberty  from  the 
forms  and  expense  of  a  church  establishment, 
Ellicott  &  Co.  built  a  meeting  house  on  a  hill, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Patapsco,  now  known 
as  Elkridge  Meeting  House,  entirely  at  their  own 
expense,  except  a  voluntary  contribution  from 
Samuel  Smith  and  Samuel  Godfrey,  of  about 
sixty  dollars.  On  its  completion,  they  presented 
the  Meeting  House  to  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Friends  of  Baltimore,  to  be  held  in  trust  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  Society,  and  at  the  same 
time  accompanied  the  gift  with  a  deed  of  the  land 
on  which  the  house  was  built,  and  about  four  acres 
of  the  surrounding  ground  for  a  graveyard  and 
other  purposes  of  convenience.  The  deed  bears 
date  1800.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  old  Elk- 
ridge  Meeting  House,  which  tradition  informs  us, 
had  been  occupied  as  a  place  of  worship  as  early  as 
1G70,  was  abandoned  with  regret,  by  those  that 
loved  its  rural  situation  and  quiet  shade,  the  trees 
in  its  vicinity,  being  unusually  large ;  but  the  old 
building  was  small  and  uncomfortable,  and  except 
for  a  few  families,  could  only  be  approached  by 
crossing  the  Patapsco ;  the  convenient  situation 
therefore  of  the  new  meeting  house  removed  all 
objections.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  Friends 
in  the  Society  were  married  in  the  old  meeting 
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house,  and  amongst  them  were  James  Carey,  who 
was  a  convert  to  the  faith,  and  who  married  Martha 
Ellicott;  on  this  occasion,  the  bride  and  groom, 
with  their  attendants,  were  all  on  horseback.  James 
Gillingham,  (whom  we  have  alluded  to  on  a  former 
page  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Ellicotts  on  their 
trial  with  Oliver  Evans,)  and  Elizabeth  Hayward 
were  also  married  there.  Elizabeth  Hayward  was 
the  daughter  of  William  Hayward,  an  esteemed 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  lived 
at  the  time,  and  for  many  previous  years  had 
lived,  within  walking  distance  of  this  meeting 
house.  In  reference  to  William  Hayward,  we 
would  also  note  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only 
minister  ever  produced  from  amongst  the  Expends 
of  Elkrido-e  meetimr.  After  he  removed  in  the 
evening  of  his  life  to  Baltimore,  the  meetings, 
which  were  generally  large,  were  held  in  silence, 
except  when  Friends,  who  were  out  on  missions, 
from  a  love  of  the  Gospel,  called  in  on  meeting 
days,  (meetings  were  held  on  the  first  day  of  the 
vreek,  and  on  the  fourth  day  following,)  or  held 
appointed  meetings  at  other  times.  On  such  occa- 
sions no  pains  was  spared  to  give  information 
throughout  the  neighborhood  to  the  gentry  and 
small  farmers,  besides  the  people  of  the  villages, 
and  the  attendance  of  all  there  was  respectable; 
the  meeting  house  sometimes  heimr  crowded  and 
many  outside. 
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At  the  first  meeting  for  worship  held  in  the  new 
Elkridge  Meeting  House,  Joseph  Thornburg  and 
Cassandra  Ellicott  were  married,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  it  was  a  meeting  of 
peculiar  solemnity,  a  large  company  was  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  ceremony  was  repeated  in  an  impres- 
sive manner.  Joseph  Thornburg  was  the  senior 
partner  of  the  house  of  Thornburg,  Miller  &  Web- 
ster, of  Baltimore,  a  mercantile  house  of  great  re- 
spectability, and  Cassandra  Ellicott  was  the  widow 
of  John  Ellicott,  of  the  first  house  of  Ellicott  &  Co. 
He  died,  as  before  related,  in  1795,  and  his  widow, 
five  years  after  as  we  have  seen,  married  Joseph 
Thornburg.* 

Many  other  members  of  Society  were  afterwards 
married  within  those  walls,  and,  until  1816,  a  large 
number  of  Friends  were  in  attendance  on  their 
days  for  religious  worship;  from  that  year,  how- 
ever, by  the  removal  of  many  Friends  to  Ohio,  to 
Pennsylvania,  to  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere,  and 
we  may  add  by  the  decease  of  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  influential  Friends  of  the  vicinity,  the 
meetings  gradually  became  less,  until  finally,  after 
the  death  of  Samuel  Smith  and  Ezra  Fell,  who, 
for  several  years,  had  been  the  only  male  repre- 
sentatives of  Quakerism  in  the  neighborhood,  the 


*At  this  period  one  hundred  and  twenty  Friends  wvrc  members  of 
the  Elkridge  Preparative  Meeting,  and  reported  monthly  to  Baltimore 
Monthly  Meeting. 
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meeting  house  was  closed.  Elizabeth  Ellicott, 
relict  of  George  Ellicott,  in  1840,  in  order  for  its 
preservation  had  the  house  covered  with  tin,  and 
caused  this  roof  "with  all  the  external  woodwork 
to  be  painted  at  her  own  expense. 

In  speaking  of  the  partnership  entered  into  by 
Joseph,  Andrew  and  John  Ellicott,  in  177-?,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  partnership  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  John  Ellicott,  in  1795,  we  men- 
tioned that  Joseph  had  retired  from  the  first  firm 
of  Ellicott  &  Co.,  in  1774,  He  afterwards  pur- 
chased a  mill  site,  on  which  a  small  mill  had 
been  built  some  years  before  for  Grinding  Indian 
corn.  It  was  beautifully  situated,  three  miles 
above  the  first  purchase,  and  had  more  level 
ground  around  it,  the  hills  were  less  precipitous 
and  could,  consequently,  be  improved  with  less 
trouble. 

Joseph  Ellicott  tore  down  the  old  mill  and  built 
another,  which  was  furnished  with  all  the  latest 
inventions  of  the  family ;  he  being,  however, 
the  finest  practical  genius  of  the  name.  He 
also  built  a  store  house  for  merchandise,  stables 
for  his  horses,  and  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  his  laborers,  and  a  dwelling  for  himself.  Before 
the  mill  sites  were  purchased  on  the  Patapsco,  in 
1772,  Joseph  Ellicott  had  been,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  engaged  with  Hugh  Burgess,  also  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  in  a 
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mill  they  purchased  on  Jones'  Falls,  within  what 
is  now  the  city  limits,  but  of  which  not  a  vestige 
remains.  Having  received  a  legacy  from  the  estate 
of  his  grandfather,  of  Callumpton,  England,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  report  himself  in 
that  country  to  receive  it;  he  accordingly  sold  his 
interest  in  the  mill  on  Jones'  Falls,  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  spent  part  of  the  years  17G6  and 
1767  in  the  British  Islands.  Having  been  devoted 
to  mechanical  studies  and  pursuits  from  childhood, 
he  had  produced  already  several  beautiful  pieces 
of  mechanism;  but  his  greatest  achievement  in  this 
way  was  a  line  repeating  watch,  which  he  had 
made  without  instruction,  and  which  was  an  ad- 
mirable time-keeper.  This  watch  he  took  with 
him  to  England,  and  havimr  letters  of  recommen- 
dation  to  respectable  gentlemen  there,  his  watch 
was  the  means  of  his  introduction  to  men  of 
science.  In  this  way  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
Dr.  Ferguson,  who  showed  him  much  kindness, 
and  took  him  with  him  in  his  coach  to  visit  many 
places  of  interest,  and  the  scientific  men  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  introduced  him  to  the  Royal 
Philosophical  Society  whilst  in  session. 

Having  improved  his  tastes  by  observation  in 
England,  he  built  his  residence  on  the  Patapseo, 
in  a  style  of  comfort  and  simplicity,  not  often  com- 
bined at  the  period  of  which  we  write.     He  filled 
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his  garden  with  rare  and  beautiful  plants,  and 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
placed  a  fountain  which,  continually,  night  and 
day,  sent  forth  a  stream  of  water,  ten  feet  high, 
and  afterwards  fell  into  a  pond  which  was  tilled 
with  lish.  Two  stories  of  his  dwelling  were  also 
furnished  with  water  from  the  same  sources  in  the 
adjoining  hills,  which  supplied  the  fountain. 

But  the  great  wonder  of  the  establishment  was 
the  four-faced  musical  clock  which  he  constructed 
shortly  after  his  return  from  England,  and  which 
he  now  set  up  in  an  apartment  he  had  prepared  for 
its  accommodation.  This  clock  combined  the  most 
delicate  and  accurate  movements  with  the  most 
admirable  simplicity.  We  add  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  fine  specimen  of  the  ingenuity  and 
science  of  Joseph  Ellicott,  from  the  hand  of  his 
grandson,  Charles  W.  Evans,  of  Buffalo,  State  of 
New  York. 

"The  case  of  the  clock  is  of  mahogany,  in  the 
shape  of  a  four  sided  pillar  or  column,  neatly 
though  plainly  finished,  and  on  the  capitol  is  the 
clock,  with  four  faces,  it  being  designed  to  stand 
in  the  middle  of  an  apartment,  or  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  wall,  to  enable  the  observer  to  walk 
around  it.  On  one  face  is  represented  the  sun, 
moon  and  all  the  planets  moving  in  their  different 
orbits,  as  they  do  in  the  heavens.  On  another 
face  are  the    hands   which   designate    the    hours, 
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minutes,  clays,  weeks,  months  and  years,  the  years 
representing  one  century.  On  the  third  face  are 
marked  twenty-four  musical  tunes  *  of  the  times 
previous  to  the  American  Revolution ;  in  the  cen- 
tre of  this  face  is  a,  pointer,  which  being  placed 
against  any  named  tune,  this  tune  is  repeated 
every  fifteen  minutes  until  the  pointer  is  moved 
to  another.  On  the  fourth  face  is  a  plate  of  glass, 
through  which  you  see  the  curious  mechanism  of 
the  clock. 

"The  clock  was  constructed  in  Buck's  county, 
Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1769.  Joseph  Elli- 
cott, in  its  construction,  was  assisted  by  his  son, 
Andrew  Ellicott,  a  youth  of  15  years  of  age,  who. 
afterwards,  fulfilled  important  trusts  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  died,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  in  the  Military  Academy  of 
West  Point,  in  1820." 

Besides  his  great  clock,  Joseph  Ellicott  brought 
with   him,  from   Pennsylvania,  several   others   of 

7  J  / 


*  The  following  are  the  musical  tunes  alluded  to  aLove : 
Lady's  Anthem,  Bellisle's  March, 
Capt.  Read's  Minuet,  The  Ilemp  Dresses, 
Lady  Coventry's  Minuet,  Harvest  Home, 
Address  to  Sleep,  The  Pilgrim, 
The  Hounds  are  all  out,  Ballaneca's  Strain, 
Wiliingham's  Frolic,  King  of  Prussia's  March, 
The  La^s  with  a  delicate  air,  Lovely  Kancy, 
Humors  of  "Wapping,  The  Mason's  Health, 
Come,  Brave  Boys,  Nancy  Dawson, 
Seamen's  Hymn,  Lads  and  Lassies, 
God  save  the  King,  Black  Sloven, 
. {Illegible.) {Illegible.) 
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small  size,  (all  of  them  musical  on  a  limited  scale, 
but  without  astronomical  fixtures,)  which,  after- 
wards, became  the  property  of  his  nephews,  and 
are  still  in  Maryland.  He  likewise  placed  in  the 
gable  end  of  his  house,  looking  toward  the  public 
road,  a  plain  round  clock  which  struck  the  hours 
and  served  to  inform  the  passer-by  of  the  time  of 
day,  a  great  accommodation  to  persons  having 
business  on  the  road  to  Frederick,  pocket  watches 
at  that  time  being  little  used  by  country  people. 
Sun  dials  were  in  common  use. 

The  first  road  opened  from  Frederick  to  Balti- 
more passed  immediately  through  Joseph  Ellicott's 
purchase  on  the  Patapsco,  and  had  been  a  public 
road  before  17G0.  Frederick  was  then  always 
called  Frederick-Town,  and  continued  to  be  thus 
distinguished  until  it  became  a  city.  It  was 
settled  in  1749,  by  a  company  of  respectable  and 
enterprising  Germans  from  the  Palatinate,  and  was 
made  up  of  farmers,  tanners,  saddle  and  harness 
makers,  shoe  makers,  and  workers  in  iron,  wool 
and  flax.  As  the  lands  of  their  selection  were  of 
great  fertility,  all  the  operations  of  the  company 
prospered  from  the  first,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
exception  made  in  their  favor  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, (an  exception,  however,  unacknowledged 
by  any  law  which  appeared  in  print,)  the  people 
of  Frederick  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Georgia.      Georgia  had  been  occu- 
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pied  by  Gen'l  Oglethorpe's  colony,  in  1733,  and 
when  the  Germans  of  Frederick  had  established 
their  different  manufactures,  and  had  various  com- 
modities for  sale,  the  people  of  Georgia  had  become 
a  numerous  body,  and  were,  from  reports  which 
had  reached  them,  ready  to  receive  the  productions 
of  Frederick,  and  pay  for  them. 

The  goods  sent  from  Frederick  were  carried  on 
"pack  horses,"  and  the  returns  brought  back  in 
the  same  way.  It  has  not  been  recorded  how  long 
a  time  was  occupied,  in  going  and  returning  over 
this  long  route.  The  articles  sent  from  Frederick 
usually  were  boots  and  shoes,  saddles  and  all  kinds 
of  harness,  fine  woolen  goods,  sheeting  and  table 
linen,  and  counterpanes  made  of  flaxen  and  woolen 
thread.  The  returns  were  made  in  indigo,  in  cotton 
and  in  money.  The  drivers  of  the  "pack  horses," 
were  chosen  for  their  experience  and  hardihood, 
and  were  occasionally  obliged  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  companions  from  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians, who,  particularly  after  the  defeat  of  Gen'l 
Braddock,  in  1755,  until  the  peace  of  Paris,  in 
1763,  were  areat  disturbers  of  the  harmony  of  the 
frontiers. 

Frederick  likewise  traded  l&rerely  with  the  trad- 
ing  posts  of  the  Ohio  Company,  the  first  post  being 
on  the  Potomac,  at  Cumberland. 

For  the  information  introduced  relative  to  the 
settlement  of  Frederick,  its  manufactures  and  trade 


with  Georgia,  the  writer  of  this  narrative  is  indebted 
to  a  manuscript  presented  by  Dr.  Michael  Baer,  of 
that  city.  He  is  descended  from  one  of  the  first 
German  families  who  came  out  in  1749,  and  his' 
relation  is  fully  sustained  fey  other  gentlemen  sim- 
ilarly circumstanced. 

Roads  had  been  opened  from  Frederick  to  Bal- 
timore, passable  for  wagons  laden  with  freight, 
as  we  have  said,  before  1760,  and  as  before  stated, 
a  road  from  Frederick  to  iinnapolis  for  transport- 
ing tobacco  and  flaxseed  had  been  made  the  same 
year. 

Joseph  Ellicott  was  a  man  of  uncommon  mental 
and  physical  powers,  and  was  far  in  advance  of 
most  of  his  cotemporaries,  in  his  views  for  the 
promotion  of  health  and  usefulness.  His  life  pro- 
mised to  continue  to  bo  a  great  ornament  and 
blessing  to  society,  but  from  a  severe  cold  con- 
tracted  in  the  year  1780,  he  died  of  pleurisy  after 
a  few  days  illness — aged  48  years. 

The  great  clock  remained  with  his  widow,  Judith 
Ellicott,  in  the  hall  where  it  was  placed  when 
brought  from  Pennsylvania,  until  1803,  when  she 
gave  it  to  her  son,  Joseph  Ellicott,  who  then  re- 
sided in  Batavia,  Xew  York,  and  was  the  agent 
of  the  Holland  Land  Company.  He  placed  it 
in  his  house,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  octa- 
gonal drawing-room,  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  its  operations  advantageously,  and  it 
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remained  there  till  his  death,  in  1826,  when  it 
became  the  property  of  his  favorite  nephew,  David 
E.  Evans,  who,  having  accompanied  his  ancle  from 
Maryland,  when  but  a  youth,  became,  in  time,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Eatavia,  and  was  once  chosen 
a  representative  to  Congress.  The  clock  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Catherine  Evans,  the  widow  of 
David  E.  Evans,  who  resides  in  Albany,  where  it 
may  be  seen  in  tine  outward  preservation,  but  the 
artists  of  this  day  have,  it  has  been  said,  failed  to 
adjust  the  machinery  of  the  orrery,  which  stands 
immovable. 


In  looking  over  the  preceding  pages,  I  find  that 
no  allusion  has  been  made,  in  its  proper  place, 
to  the  concern  exhibited  by  humane  citizens  of 
every  class  for  the  preservation  of  the  aborigines 
of  this  country.  I,  therefore,  present  the  follow- 
ing facts,  in  connection  with  this  movement  in 
Maryland. 

The  Indians,  in  nearly  every  instance,  welcomed 
the  white  men  to  their  shores,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  living  in  friendship  with  them;  it  is  also  re- 
corded of  Roger  Williams  and  William  Penn  that 
they  were  interested  in  preserving  this  friendship. 
This  feeling,  however,  was  not  shared  by  many  of 
the  European  emigrants.  Almost  from  the  time 
of  making  their  first  settlements  they  have  conti- 
nued to  press  the  Red  people,  further  and  further, 
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toward  the  West.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
United  States  Government,  the  sympathies  of  all 
reflecting  philanthropists  were  aroused  on  their  be- 
half, and  very  especially  so,  when,  after  the  victory 
gained  over  the  tribes,  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio, 
by  Geirl  St.  Clair,  in  1794,  the  principal  chiefs  ac- 
cepted propositions  of  peace,  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  declared  themselves  in  favor 
of  civilization.  Amongst  the  religious  communi- 
ties of  Maryland,  the  members  of  the  Societv  of 
Friends  were  the  first  to  remonstrate  with  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  these 
deeply  injured  savages,  and  to  protest  against  the 
wrongs,  which  unprincipled  and  designing  men 
had  heaped  upon  them.  The  Ellicotts  shared  with 
active  zeal,  in  the  movement  made  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Baltimore  on  their  ac- 
count, and  were  frequently  sent  on  missions  to  the 
City  of  Washington,  either  to  endeavor  by  wise 
admonitions  delivered  to  the  different  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government,  to  inaugurate  more 
generous  feelings  toward  them,  or  to  present  peti- 
tions for  their  relief.  We  append,  in  illustration 
of  our  assertion,  short  extracts  from  a  letter  written 
by  George  Ellicott  to  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Ellicott; 
he  was  then  in  Washington,  with  other  Friends, 
members  of  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  order  to  present  a  petition  to 
Congress. 
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"Washington,  Mi  of  1st  Mo:  1801. 

" 'We  reached  Washington  last  evening, 

dining  pleasantly  at  John  Chew  Thomas'  at r noon; 
it  rained   slowly  to  the  end  of  our  ride,  hut  we 
did  not  get  wet,"    (The  party  was  on  horseback.) 
"This  morning  we  called  on  the  Indians,  the  Little 
Turtle  with  his "  brother  Chiefs,   and    their  inter- 
preter, William  Wells.     They  seemed  wTcll  pleased 
to  see  us.     We  then  waited  on  the  Secretary  of 
War,    and,    afterwards,    on   the   President   of  the 
United  States,  (John  Adams,)  who  received  us  in 
a  very  friendly  manner,  and  says  he  shall  do  all 
he  can  to  put  a  stop  to  the  introduction  of  liquor 
amongst  the  Indians.      We  then  called  on  Gen'l 
Smith,"   (a  Senator  in  Congress  from  Baltimore,) 
"he  thinks  it  will    not  be  advisable  to    hand  in 
our  memorial,  until  the  house  has  got  through  the 
business  of  the  census,  with  which  it  is  now  en- 
gaged, and  the  next  day  after  to-morrow  we  expect 
to  hand  it  in.     We  are  at  Rhodes'  Tavern,  rooms 
to  ourselves,  and  a  good  fire." 

The  following  is  the  memorial  referred  to  above: 

*"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"The  memorial  of  the  Committee  appointed  for 
Indian  Affairs,  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Balti- 
more, respectfully  represents: 


*Two  months  after  this  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress,  Thoma* 
Jefferson  became  our  Chief  Magistrate 
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"That  a  concern  to  introduce  amongst  some  of 
the  Indian  Tribes,  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  the 
most  simple  and  useful  arts  of  civil  life,  having 
"been  for  several  years  laid  before  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, a  committee  was  appointed  by  that  body,  to 
visit  them,  to  examine  their  situation,  and  endeavor 
to  ascertain  in  what  manner  so  desirable  a  purpose 
might  be  effected.  A  part  of  that  committee,  after 
having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  United 
States,  proceeded  to  perform  the  service  assigned 
them,  and  the  result  of  their  enquiries  and  obser- 
vations, as  reported  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was, 
that  the  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors,  with  which 
the  Indians  are  supplied  by  the  traders  and  fron- 
tier settlers,  must  counteract  every  measure,  how- 
ever wise  and  salutary,  which  may  be  devised  for 
the  improvement  of  their  situation. 

"The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed, by  a  speech  made  before  us,  by  the  Little 
Turtle,  a  Miama  Chief,  (of  which  we  herewith 
transmit  a  copy  for  your  consideration,)  and  we 
also  acknowledge  our  belief,  that  the  evil  is  of 
such  magnitude,  that  unless  it  can  be  altogether 
removed,  or  greatly  restrained,  no  rational  hope 
of  success  in  the  proposed  undertaking  can  be 
entertained.  We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  solicit 
the  attention  of  the  National  Legislature  to  this 
interesting  and  important  subject,  which  we  con- 
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sider  involves,  not  only  their  future  welfare,  but 
even  their  very  existence  as  a  people. 

"Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by 
Evax  Thomas,  John  McKim, 

Elias  Ellicott,  Joel  Wright,  and 

John  Brown,  George  Ellicott." 

Two  of  the  Friends  who  signed  the  petition, 
Evan  Thomas  and  George  Ellicott,  had  been  on 
a  mission  to  the  Indians  on  the  Plains  of  San- 
dusky, in  1799.  Several  other  Friends  were  of 
the  party;  from  Cumberland  to  Sandusky,  they 
slept  in  tents,  which  they  carried  with  them  on 
pack-horses,  that  also  carried  their  provision, 
clothing,  and  other  comforts. 

George  Ellicott  was  the  author  of  the  memorial 
to  Congress. 

For  this  speech  of  the  Little  Turtle,  and  other 
facts  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  appendix  to  the  Journal  of  Gerard  T.  Hop- 
kins,* of  a  mission  accomplished  by  himself  and 
George  Ellicott,  to  Fort  Wayne,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Indian  Committee  of  Baltimore  Yearly 
Meeting.  On  this  occasion  they  took  with  them 
and  established  in  the  Indian  country,  a  practical 
farmer,  Philip  Dennis;  also,  a  carpenter  and  black- 


*Of  the  City  of  Baltimore. 
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smith,  who  were  designed  to  instruct  the  red  people 
in  their  different  arts.  This  occurred  in  1804,  and 
until  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  notwithstanding 
manv  intervening  discouragements,  the  Friends 
still  hoped  for  the  advancement  of  the  Indians 
in  habits  of  civilization.  But,  after  hostilities 
began,  conflicting  opinions  appeared  in  the  tribes; 
some  of  them  espoused  the  British  cause  and  re- 
mained in  its  interests  until  after  the  contest  was 
over,  when  the  hostile  chiefs,  at  a  council  held  in 
New  York,  agreed  to  return  to  the  United  States, 
and  give  in  their  allegiance. 

Emma  Willard,  in  her  American  Republic,  gives 
the  following  information,  which  we  add  in  conclu- 
sion. 

"After  the  inauguration  of  James  Monroe,  in 
1817,  the  Indians  of  Ohio  ceded  all  their  lands 
within  its  limits  to  the  United  States ;  they  were 
allowed  by  the  conditions  of  cession,  to  remain  on 
the  lands  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States; 
but  very  few  of  them  embraced  this  alternative ; 
the  rest  chose  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  history  of  the  red  people  from  this  period  is 
full  of  sad  interest." 
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,  •    .■,-,■■:  eting  a  sjood  steam  engme,an-i  *pply- 

..    i ..-.-i.  :    i.     nrp<    e,  ft    ■■•    U        !    e  *  l      ■:.  ^ifilB 

V  hi     eoanl  "viuca.  especially  ta.. - J  who  wUfa 
u.  ,t  -  ,.-.  ,..-y  ;u;i  -.  ovoiaenr   of  the  u-iul  arts   ia 

;";;•;■.  [toceutbbi  1-,  1T8T." 
-  |H>at  ii)  May,  1187,  ran  at  the  rate  of  fear  knot* 
;l;i,  ii')iiv.;vo.    Fitch  wrote  a  description  of hi» 

loiiowing  ailverti-  *iient  Ctaken  f rom  the  Fe<£- 
rin-ettrand   Pfritwlelphiii  iMxihj  Mteriixer   of 

"  THE  STEAMBOAT. 

a*  io-iaorrow  morning  -it  to  .  o'clock  from  Area 
t Tcrrv;  la  order  to  take  p. 5  seuge^s  for  burhng- 
Kridoi.   Bordeatowu  and  Trenton,  and  returns 


iia,  Juh 


r    i  'tween 


-it. 

i»y 


ei 


(1*9.)    Yv'hen  did  the  firs*  steamboat  ent 
Boston  Harbor,  and  what  was  her  name? 

Stoker. 

[The  first  steamboat  which  entered  Bbstoi 
Harlor  was  named  the  Massacbuaetta,  an< 
came  up  the  harbor  July  4, 1317.  She  wa 
succeeded  by  the  Eagle  in  1818.  £*ex 
came  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  in  July 
I  <  0.  She  lay  at  India  wharf,  and  was  visit 
t;!  by  thousands.  She  ran  for  one  or  tw 
5taat/na  to  I\ahant.] 


Answer  to  Query  420.  In  the  month  of 
May,  181:7,  the  steamboat  Legislator  arrived 
in  this  harbor,  and  rau  as  a  packet  to  Port- 
end arid  Bath.  The  steamer  Qtisatonie  also 
'arrived  here  in  the  same  month  and  rau  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  Xahans.  She  was  the  first 
scat  that  plied  between  Boston  and  that 
peninsula. 


OCEAN  STEAMERS. 


THE  ART    OF  STEAMSHIP  BUILD- 
ING, MODERN  AND  PROGRESSIVE. 


SIGNIFICANT  STATEMENTS  OF  PROMINENT 
BUILDERS  ON  THE  CLYDE  —  INDICATIONS 
THAT  A  NEW  TYPE  OF  VESSEL  WILL  BE  HADE 
THIS  YEAR— POSSIBILITIES  OF  RAPID  TRAN- 
SIT BY   WATER. 


n. 

In  the  article  upon  ocean  steamers  which  ap- 
pealed in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  yesterday,  no- 
tice was  taken  of  the  numerous  and  remarkable 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ocean  steamers'  since  Atlantic  steamship 
navigation  began  about  forty  years  ago.  These 
changes  have  included  the  replacement  of  paddle 
steamers  by  screw  steamers,  the  substitution  of 
iron  and  steel  for  wood,  iu  the  structure  of  hulls, 
the  adoption  of  water-tight  compartments  for 
giving  strength  and  security  to  vessels,  compound 
engines  for  low-pressure  engines,  spar  or  flush 
decks  for  open  decks,  and  other  important  im- 
provements that  have  gradually  been  introduced 
into  the  foreign-built  steamers  that  now  carry 
our  people  and  the  productions  of  our  continent 
to  the  ports  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  les- 
sons of  these  changes  are  that  the  art 
of  steamship  Duilding  is  not  only  mod- 
ern, and  has  been  eminently  pro- 
gressive, yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  require- 
ments of  a  constantly  increasing  international 
{commerce  between  our  continent  and  Europe; 
j  but  the  plans  of  the  steamers  intended  for  the 
Atlantic  trade  that  are  now  being  built  upon  the 
Clyde,  and  recent  statements  made  by  some  of 
the  Clyde  builders  themselves,  alike  indicate  that 
this  current  year  will  hereafter  be  memorable  for 
having  produced  the  new  type  of  ocean  steamer, 
remarkable  for  extraordinary  size  and  speed,  of 
which  the  Parisian  of  the  Allan  line,  the  Servia 
of  the  Cunard  line,  the  City  ol ".Rome of  the  laman 
line,  the  Alaska  of  the  (iuidh  line,  the  Coptic  of 
the  NY  bice  Star  line,  and  others,  will  be  examples. 
As  indicating  not  only  the  important  innova- 
tions upon  preconceived  ideas  of  ocean  steamship 
structure,  tnat  will  be  exemplified  in  these  new 
■vessels,  but  that  tbe  Clyde  uuiUt«ra.*h«mi*civt« 
regard  these  innovations  as  only  the  precursors 
of  others,  may  be  quoted  the  "words  o£  two  of 
these  gentlemen.  Mr.  Jame-  R.  Thomson  of  the 
firm  ol  J.  &  G.  Thomson  of  '  gow,"tue  builders 
of  the  Servia,  and  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Cunard  vessels,  said  within  a  few 
weeks,         "I  "was  in  hopes  th.it 

what     was      known      as      t->.e      express      line, 
which  was  to  ran  from  Bristol,  England,  to  New 
York,  would  be  put  through,  for  i  thought  that, 
in   that  event,  we    might   nave  a  chance  to  build 
one  of  the  steamers,  at  least,  and  1  had  prepared 
the  plans  for  a  steamer  that  couiu  easily  cross  the 
Atlantic  iu  seven  days.     Hut  the  project  for  start- 
ing the  line  seems,  "lor  the  present,  to  have  been 
abandoned.    The   idea  is  to  build  a  steamer  that 
can  get  along  almost  under  water,  for  in  driving 
j  a  vessel  against  a  head  sea,  the  waves  running  ar 
I  the   rate    of  twenty    or  more  knots  an  hour,  and 
the    steamer  having  a  speed  of  twenty  knots  an 
1  hour,  the  mere  shipping  of  seas  must  be  made  Co 
'  count  f»r  little.    The    chief  dirtieuity  uuder  such 
<  circumstances  is  to  provide  for  suitable  ventila- 
tion if  the  vessel  i.->  to  be  a  passenger    boat,  hue  i 
;  think,  tins  obstacle  can  be   overcome."     And    .Mr. 
I  l'eaice     of      the        lirm       of      Eider     <V      Co., 
|  also      of      Glasgow,       the       builders     of     the 
|  Arizona,        hiid         in        January        last,      that 
|  «'Greut  as  have  been   the  improvements    made 
j  daring  the  l.ust  twenty-rive  years,  their  results 
Lghould  only  incite     naval    urctiitects    and  eu_;i- 
"Tie-  rs  to  further  efforts  to   improve   not  oaly  me 
machinery,  but  the  form  oi  the  hull  itself.    Cnr.il 
I  quite  recently  ail  attempts   to  improve  the  form 
of  the  hull  ran  pretty  much  i:>   one  groove,  if  we 
,i    the    cwn   .ship,   the   cigar   sliip.  and 


» 


The  admission  thus  nnde  by  ?.tr.  Pearce,  who  is 
regarded  as  oue  of  the  most  eiaineat  o£  living 
steamship  builders,  proves  the  necessity  thut  t-.x- 
isted  in  his  valuable  opinion  for  adopting  impur- 
tant  modifications  of  the  structure  of  the  hulls  ox 
steamer*.,  and  the  important  resides  in  increased 
speed  and  safety  that  may  be  expected  to  follow 
from  such  adoption.  Ii  is  sigiuneant  that  when 
Air.  l'earce  Uttered  these  words  he  also  said:  '-It 
is  more  than  probable  that  we  shall,  before  the 
end  of  the  current  year,  see  the  voyage,  between 
New  York  and  tjueenstown  made  in  a  little  over 
six  days";  and  that  whde  he  thus  spoke  he  was 
building  for  the  Guion  line  the  Alaska  of 
ll,00U  norse-power,  which  is  expected  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  Atlantic  in  a  few  weeks 
hence,  and  fulfil  his  own  prediction.  Remem- 
bering that  Mr.  l'earce  built  the  Arizona,  wnich 
has  made  the  fastest  parage  on  record  across  tue 
Atlantic  between  Queenstown  and  New  York,  in 
7  days,  8  hours  and  8  minutes.  His  expectation 
that  "the  Alaska,  with  her  enormous  engine  power, 
will  cover  the  same  distance  in  a  little  over  six 
days  seems  likely  to  be  realized,  and  if  this  is 
done1  between  Queenstown  and  New  York,  the 
same  vessel  will  be  able  to  make  the  passage  be- 
tween Quecnstowu  and  Boston  in  considerably 
under  six  days,  the  distance  from  Queenstown  to 
Boston  being,  1st)  miies  or  about  hall  a  day's  sail- 
ing time  less  than  to  New  York.  With  the  rime 
to  oe  occupied  upon  a  transatlantic  passage  thus 
cut  down, to  about  one  half  of  what  it  was  only  a 
few  years  ago,  important  benefits  to  the  public 
ought  to  follow.  The  cost  of  the  passage  should 
be  correspondingly  reduced,  owing  to  the  re- 
duced expense  of  keeping  passengers  on  uoard 
the  steamers,  and  as  no  more  than  a  month  will 
be  necessary  for  making  the  trip  to  Europe  aud 
back  iu  vessels  of  this  class,  wiiu  half  of  that 
time  available  for  sight  seeing  on  the  lana.  a'" 
vacation  time  to  be  occupied  in'this  manner  will 
assuredly  become  popular. 


OCEAN    STEAMERS. 


I  FQZir-OXE      YEA  US      AGO 
THE    PRESENT    DAY. 


AX!; 


THS  "WONDERFUL  GROWTH  OF  THE  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  TRADE — SOME  OK  THE  CHANuES 
IN  THE  STRUCTURAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OV 
THE  STEAMERS  —  PROPHECIES  OF  MOLL 
RADICAL  CHANGES  YET  TO    EE  MADE. 


Only  forty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
steaaiship  Britannia  steamed  into  Bostou  harbor 
and  became  the  object  of  much  rejoicing  in  this 
city  on  The  successful  accomplishment  of  her  fir-t 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  as  the  pioneer  vessel 
of  a  line  of  British  steamships  that  soon  acquired 
world-wide  celebrity.  A  regular  fortnightly  ser- 
vice by  means  of  the  steamships  of  the  British 
and  North  American  Boyal  Mail  Steam  Backet 
Company  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  sailing  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax  and 
Boston,  was  fhjus  established,  the  steamers  being 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  British  government  tor 
the  conveyance  of  the  American  mails,  and  de- 
pending mainly  upon  their  mail  earnings  (about 
$900,000  per  annum  at  one  time)  and  receipts 
from  cabin  passengers  for  their  support.  These 
steamers  did  not  carry  steerage  passengers,  and 
so  much  of  their  space  was  required  for  the  cod 
which  the  steamers  consumed  on  the  passage  thai 
they  could  only  carry  a  small  amount  of  cargu, 
which,  from  England,  such  high  rates  of  freight 
were  charged  as  only  valuable  -roods  could  afford 
to  pay-  Thus,  from  small  beginnings  began  the 
transatlantic  steamship  trade  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  which  has  now  assumed 
colossal  proportions,  and  which  has  made  the 
English  and  other  European  companies  who  are 
engaged  in  it  the  controllers  of  a  lncreanii'- 
marine  such  as  the  world  Las  never  hitherto  *e<  R 
as  rcspi.-  -v  the  number,  magnitude  and  speed  u! 
the  vessels  engaged  in  it.  During  the  period  •• 
forty-uie  years  to  which  we  have  referred  radb  *'< 
Changes  have  occurred  both  iu  the  structural 
characteristics  of  the  steamers  engaged  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  and  in  the  trade  itsc.:. 
Some  of  them  are  as  follows,  viz,.: 

i.  The  paddle  steamers  of  the  Cunard  line  be- 
came obsolote  at  the  close  of  the  year  lb«w>,  win  '• 
its  then  existing  mail  contract  with  the  Briti-.- 
government  expired,  and  there  is  not  now  - 
single  paddle  steamer  sailing  upon  the  Atlantic  — 
the  Great  Eastern  alone  excepted. 

2.  To  Mr.  William  Inman    of    Liverpool,  late.;, 
deceased,  the  founder  of  the  Inman  line,  bcl«u-» 
the  credit  of  putting  the  first  line  of  screw  ste:  •■ 
ships  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  of  making  them  ' 
means  of  transportation  for  steerage  pastern;     - 

3.  improvements    in    the    conn  ruction  ol    :■-■ 
hulls  and   machinery  of   screw   steamers,   sat«'< 
they  had   begun    to    supersede    paddle  su-a-.    ;   ■ 
speedily   suggested   themselves.      It   was    faun 
for  exanii>k%  that    by    putting    many  water-t :. 
compartments  into  the  steamers,  their  stre>*.-« 
and  security  cdiliti  be  greatly    increased,  and 
risk?-  of  shipwreck    when    stranding  or    colli 
took  place  be  much  lessened. 

4.  Then,  aauin,  it  was  found    that  longt •«*••  V 
narrow  stcauiers   (of    the    type    of  the    1. ■■> < ••    : 
steamers  now  sailing    to    ifcwton.)  had _  better  .-' 
going  qualities,    of    speed    and  steadiness,   '■■ 
short  broad  vessels,  and    it   became    the  lash 
lor  a  time  to    cut    steamers  iu   two,  ami  met-  • 
the  length  of  the  hull  by  an  inserted  piece;      N 
selS    thus    treated    are    known    as     "hMnrthem 
steamers,"  but  being  departures  from  the  • 
design  of  any  vessel,  they  are  deservedly  reg  i'  ''■'  ■ 
with  'oistavo'r. 


a-Mjo  tiie    "brnm-deeked"    plan,   with  which  pas-  j 
*eiMcers    by   such    vesseia    as    the  Russia,  china,  i 
<  una,  Java,  etc.;  of  the  older  types  of  the  Cunard  } 
due, 'were    familiar.      These    \es--efs    in    heavy 
wilier  took  in  seas  tfver    cheir    bulwarks,  often  t 
mincing  the  (leeks  to   a   dangerous  extent,  niak-  j 
ir.  -  theiu  frequently    not    traversable   by  passen-  j 
gttrt,  and  needlessly,  as  is  now  admitted,  sacrifte-  j 
tu1*  *  deck  upon    which   only  able    seamen  could 
^mutinies  stand,  for  promenade  purposes.    This  j 
tvi»o  of  vessel    is   fast    becoming  obsolete,  and  is  I 
belli*  replaced  by  the   flush  or  spar-decked  ocean  j 
■iieamei'of  today,  over  which  the  sea,  if  it  breaks,  I 
passes  harmlessly,    not    meeting    with    any  such  j 
obstructions  to  ils  passage    as    were   found  upou  | 
tiie  house-covered  decks  of  open-decked  steamers,  j 
;  in-  vessels  of  the  Allan  line,    now  sailing  to  la-^-   , 
6r»n,  and  the  Gallia.  Bothnia  and    Seythia  of  the  j 
modern  Cunarders  sailing  to  Now  York,  are  types  | 
,.»l  .spar  or  Jtiu*h-decked  vessels.     Sir    Hugh  Allan  ! 
of    Montreal    led    the    way  among  British  ship-  '. 
owners  in   adopting    the    spar    or    flush  deck  in  i. 
ocean  steamers,  and  Mr,    Winsor  ox  Philadelphia 
effected  the  same    reform    in  the  coasting  steam- 
ers of  the  Philadelphia  line  in  this  country, 

6.    The    substitution      of    compound    for    low  j) 
pressure  engines  in  British  built  ocean  steamers  !' 
took   place   only  about  twelve  years  ago.  and  has  : 
been  followed    by    results  which   are  admirably 
illustrated  in  the  following  remarks  delivered  by  :. 
Mr.  1'earee  of  the  firm  of  Elder  &  Co.,  sbipbuild-  | 
era,  of  Glasgow,  in  January    last.     -It    was    not  j 
until  about  the  year  ISO!)  that  the  compound  en-  ! 
uine  came    into    general  use,  and  it  was  only  in  j 
)aT2  that  the  Cunard  Company  and  the  Peninsular  f 
and  Oriental  Company    took    it   into  favor,  their  j 
eyes  having  been,  no  doubt,    opened    by  the  sue-  ! 
ce-s  of  the    fleet    of  steamers    of  the  new  type,  j 
winch  the    opening    of  the    Suez  canal    in    1&J9  | 
brought  into  existence."     -Mr.  Pearee  added:  "I 
shall  now  compare  the  Pereire,  which  I  designed  i 
and  built  at   the  yard  of  the  late  firm  of  Robert 
Napier  &  Sons,  in  18G5,  with  the  Arizona,  design- 
ed and  built  by  my  firm  in  1871).    The  Pereire  was 
a  screw  steamer  built  of  iron,  and  titted  with  en- 
gines of  the  ordinary  description,  indicating  .'J300 
horse-power,  and  consuming  110  tons  of  coal  per 
day,  and  steamed  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  and  a 
quarter   knots,  on   her  voyage.     Whilst  the  total 
weight  of  the   Pereire,  a.s  she  proceeded  to  sea, 
Was  no  less  than  4U44  t^ons,  all  the  cargo  she  eouid 
carry  was  only  24d  tons    deadweight;  so  that   to 
carry  each  ton  of  cargo  from  Havre  to  New  York 
.she  consumed  five  and  a  half  tons  of  coal.    The  I 
Arizona    indicates    UOuO    hor.»e-power,    and    con- 
sumes one  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  coal  pel- 
indicated  horse-power,  or  about  the  same  amount 
of  coal  per  day  as  the    Pereire.    She    attained  a 
speed  of  seventeen  and  a  quarter    knots   on   the 
measured   mile,  and    carries,   in  addition  to  her 
coal   and   passengers,    3100   tons  of  cargo,  and, 
when  fully  laden,  steams  steadily  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen       and     a     quarter       knots       an     hour. 
She     thus     burns      less      than     four     hundred 
weight        of       coal        for       every       ton       of 
cargo  she  carries,  and  carries   it  two  knots   an  \ 
hour  faster  than  the  Pereire  carried  it  in  her  j 
day.     The  Arizona's  quickest  passage    was    ac- 
complished in  seven  days  and  eight  hours,  and  is 
the  fastest  yet T  eebrded."    in  the  course  of  this 
address,  which  owes  its  special  value  to  the  emfc 
Hence  in  the  art  of    ocean  steamship    building 
which  the  speaker  has  attained  anions  the  build- 
ers on  the  Clyde.     He  further  said:  "On  the  great 
Atlantic  road  fresh  preparations  are  being  made  ■ 
b>r  the  struggle  for  the  first  place  in  safety,  com- 
fort and  speed,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
*e  shall,  before  the  end  of  the  current  year  (1881), 
"~e  the  voyage  between  New  York  and  Queens- 
town  made  in  a  litrle  over  six  days.    Great  as 
have  been    the    improvements  made   during  the 
last  twenty-live  years,  their  results   should  only 
incite  naval  architects  and  engineers  to  further 
efforts  to  improve  not  onlv  the   machinery,  but 
the  form  of  Elm  hull  itself."     Mr.    Pearce  con- 
cluded his  address  in  the  following  words:    "This 
hot  year  we  [the  British]  badlSU,OUO,000  of  pounds 
sterling  wortli  conveyed  to  us  from  foreign    coun- 
tries.   Our  steam    merchant   licet  had  increased 
h"iu  1330  steamers  in  1850,  measuring  li>7,00:«  tons* 
•Hid  2-$r,7  steamers  in  ISAHJ,  measuring  3uo,Ot»u  tons, 
to  Ujjy  steamers  in  1ST!',  measuring  2,730,;i0U  tons, 
"'    one   million    of   tons  more  than  the  merchant 
steamers  of  all  the  rest  of  the  worn!  pott  together. 
^  e  carry  not  only  tne  bulk  of  our  own  va.-t  com- 
merce, but  we  assist  every  nation  that  possesses 
a  seaboard,  to  carry  theirs.      We   ask  no  protec- 
tion, no  bounty*  but  we  do  ask  that  our  govern- 
"I'-nt  will  do   their  utmost  to   prevent  oui  trade 
lioiu  1  eing  insiduowsly  attacked   by   foreign  gov- 
ernments  granting    bounties    in  order  to   to  ter 
their  mer.  mint  marine,    Xot-that  wo  need  fear 
hi  tiie  long  rim  any   fostered   industry — competi- 
tion is  the  very  soul  ot  true  work— but  we  may  in 
the  hr,uiedi:ita  future  beexoosed  to  an  undue  and 
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wealth  and  national  greatness  that  spring  !i>m 
■her  mercantile  marine.  To  an  American  thev 
ought  to  be  painfully  suggestive  of  a  maritime 
fame  and  influence  that  once  belonged  to  this 
coeidry,  which  passed  almost  entirely  awav  dur- 
ing the  crisis  ot  the  great  civil  war,  ami  which  * 
still  awaits  a  tardy  revival.  How  this  revival 
can  be  best  and  mast  speedily  accompli  bed  is 
probably  the  most  important  public  question  i 
■that  is  before  the  country,  it  was  for  tne  con- 
sideration of  this  question  that  delegates  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  met  in  conference' 
in  Boston  a  few  months  anr>,  and  published  to 
the  country  the  results  of  their  deliberation-, 
and  (me  of  their  number— .Mr.  Ilbae.h  of  Paila-' 
tlelphia— recently  published  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can, Peview  for  August,  1891.  an  article  entitled 
''A  Militia  for  the  Sea,"  in  which  he  recommends 
as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  things  the 
construction  forthwith  of  one  hundred  last  iron 
screw  steamships,  all  to  be  engaged  in  the  for- 
eign carrying  trade  in  times  of  peace,  and  to  be 
Available  in  time  of  war  for  naval  purposes  and 
for  the  protection  of  the  harbors  of  the  L'nited 
States. 

;■  Turning  from  the  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  from  national  points  of  view,  to 
those  which  more  directly  concern  the  citv  and  : 
(port  of  Boston,  a  state  of  affair's  is 
/found  developing  here  that  would  seem  to  make  I 
it  improbable  that  our  merchants  will  long 
fremain  uninterested  spectators  of  the  vast  for- 
eign commerce  that  is  now  pas-dug  through  the' 
port  on  its  way  to  Europe.     The  modern  ocean 

■  steamship  commerce  of  Boston  Originated  so 
Lately  as  the  year  1871.  It  has  growii  with  such.' 
rapidity  that  last  year  (188Q)  »22  ocean  steamship  i 
departures   from  the  port  for  leading  ports   in 

.Ortat  Britain  took  place.  The  exports" oi  Boston 
•have  increased  from  §20,000,000  in  1871  to  $70,000,- 
iOOOin  lsso.  The  exportation  of  cattle  from  the  • 
•..United  States  for  Europe  dates  back  to  only 
ijjight  -year?;  ago,  aad  with  tec  exjuorts  of  relri:;-  j 

erated  meat  is  fast  becoming  the  most  valuable 
'  leature  in  the  export  business.  Uoston  is  admit- 
ted to  be  one  of  the  most  favorable  ports  on  our 
seaboard  fortius  branch  of  trade,  which  is  known 
to  have  yielded  the  most  profitable  returns  to 
toose  engaged  in  it,  but  it  is  dependent  upon 
British  or  other  foreign  vessels  for  the  means  of 
transportation.  In  another  article  it  is  proposed 
'to  communicate    to    the   merchants  a   proposal 

■  whereby  it  is  intended  to  begin  to  rehabilitate. in  . 
steamers  of  American  build  at  least  a  portion  of  ' 
tiie  currying  trade  which  is  nroperlv  theirs. 


The  Fnisr  Steam  no  at. 


The  learned  writer. 


Navarrete,  iu  his  valuable  collection  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards,  published 
within  the  last  lew  years,  bis  shown  by  the 
most  authentic  testimonies-  that  the  first  ex- 
periment on  record  of  impelling  vessels  by 
the  motive  power  of  steam  was  made  at,  Bar- 
celona in  1."j4">  with  all  the  success  which  the 
inventor  anticipated;  a  period  not  less  than  ' 
eighty-five  years  before  Bxancas  published 
the  idea  in  Italj;  more  than  a  century  before 
the  marquis  or  Worcester,  in  England,  ap- 
plied the  power  of  steam  to  the  purpose  of 
labor,  and  nearly  SCO  years  before  Fulton, 
combining  the  advantages  of  all  con  tempora- 
ry engines,  succeeded  in  producing  an  effec- 
tive steamboat  in  the  United  Scates  of  North 
America.  However  singular  it  may  appear 
•  to  some,  it  is  completely  authenticated,  by 
various  records  in  Spain,  particularly  ia  those 
in  Sirnaue?s,  where  the  circumstances  are  so 
fully  detailed  as  to  place  thesubject  beyond  a 
doubt.  In  J54r'i  a  mechanic  of  Marina,  named 
Blasco  de  Garay, offered  to  exhibit  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  a  machine  by 
means  of  which  a  vessel  might  be  impelled 
without  the  assistance  of  sails  or  oars.  The 
proposition  in  the  first  place  appeared  ridic- 
ulous, but  the  engineer  remained  so  con- 
vinced that  the  power  of  the  machine  would 
be  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  effect 
arniouncod  that  he  commenced  anew  his  rep- 
resentations to  the  Government,  supplicating 
his  majesty  to  command  the  execution  of  the 
project.  The  emperor,  in  co;-sequen ce,  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  proceed  to  Barcelona 
to  witness  the  experiment  and  to  reports  upon 
the  result.  Tha  engineer,  Garay,  secure  now 
of  making  a  proof  of  his  invention,  prepared  a 
merchant  ship  called  La  Trinidad,  of  200  tons 
burthen  (thus  states  the*record),  and,  the  com- 
missioners having  arrived,  the  experiment 
was  made  on  the  17th  of  June,  15-1:.*.  Immedi- 
ately upon  a  given  signal  the  vessel  was  put 
in  motion;  proceeding  Ibr'ward  ft  turned  from 
cue  side  to  the  other,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  steersman,  and  finally  returned  to  the  place 
whence  it  started  without  the  assistance  of 
sails,  oars,  ov  any  visible  machinery,  except, 
an  immense  caldron  of  boiling  water,  'a 
complicated  number  of  wheels  within,  and 
paddles  gyrating  without.  The  multitude 
assembled  on  the  seashore  remained  filled 
with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  this  prodigy, 
the  port  of  Barcelona  resounded  with  ap- 
plause, and  the  commissioners,  who  wit- 
nessed the  performance  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, related  to  the  emperor  that  Garay 
had  accomplished  with  his  machine  as  much 
as  he  had  undertaken  to  do.  But  the  head 
of  the  commission,  Bavago,  who  was  then 
chief  treasurer  oi  the  kingdom,  either  through 
ignorance  or  some  ptber_pf  those  unseen 
causes  which  influence  the  conduct  of  srare;- ' 
men,  showed  himself  but  little  favorable 
either  to  the  inventor  or  the  machine.  After 
confessing  the  success  of  the  experiment,  and 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  ingenuity 
of  Garay,"  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the 
emperor" that  the  invention  would  be  of  little 
or  no  utility ;  that  its  complicated  construc- 
tion would  require  constant  repairs,  at- 
tended with  immeiise  expense;  that  the 
vessel  would  not  proceed  at  the  rate  of  much 
more  than  a  league  an  hour,  and  much  more 
slowly  when  freighted;  and  finally  that 
the  boiler,  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
steam  for  any  extended  period,  would  fre- 
quently burst  and  become  productive  of  the 
most  dreadful  accidents.  Such  was  the  sab* 
stance  of  the  opinion  give  a  by  this  covetous 
or  invidious    minister.     Though  Cliarl-s   V. 


'  re'hiained  persuaded  by  the  representation  i 
of  his  treasurer,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  tbc  inventor,  whom  he  promoted  •  ', 
the  rank  of  an  officer,  and  in  adaition  to  the 
expeeses  of  the  experiment,  presented  him 
with  a  reward  of  200,000  maravedis  from  the 
royal  treasury,  equivalent  to  6G,0OQ  "reale-i 
de  vellou,"  a  very  considerable  sum  at  that 
period,  and  the  munificence  of  which  proves 
that  the  invention  of  Garay  equalled,  if  it 
did  not  surpass,  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions of  that  era.  The  military  expedi- 
tions  planned  by  rhe  emperor  at  that  time;  ' 
'  when  the  profession  of  arms  constituted  the 
rglory  of  Spain  and  the  honor  of  the  Span- 
iards, rendered  the  occasion"  ill  adapted  for 
the  introduction  into  Europe  of  the  advan- 
tages of  steam  navigation,  and  the  honor^ 
which  ancient  Barcelona  might  have  ac- 
quired by  this  noble  discovery  would  not 
have  b?en  disputed  at  the  present  moment 
by  a  people  of  North  America,  who  at  the 
period  alluded  to  were  far  from  being  iu  ex- 
istence. 

—  The  Mennonito  reserve  in  Minnesota 
comprises  seventeen  townships.  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  in  1870,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  1879  was  2811.  In  that  year  thetot;il 
amount  of  wheat  raised  was'  a  little  more 
than  200,000  bushels,  while  tho  value  of  the 
stock  and  implements  was  $110,000.  The 
community  now  consists  of  4000  people,  di- 
vided among  '<A  villages. 


A  LOST  CHAPTER 


IN    THE 


HISTORY  OF  THE  STEAMBOAT. 


IN  the  spring  of  1828,  my  law  office  was  in  the 
Athenaeum  building,  so  called,  afterwards 
destroyed  by  tire.  My  business  was  scant, 
for  I  had  but  recently  been  admitted  to  the  bar. 
I  was  ruminating,  no  doubt,  upon  my  prospects, 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  a  handsome, 
elderly  man,  of  distinguished  presence,  entered 
and  asked  me,  in  rich  unctuous  tones,  and  with 
a  strong  Irish  accent,  if  my  name  was  Latrobe, 
and  if  I  recollected  him.  His  face  was  familiar, 
and  so  was  his  yoice;  but  I  could  not  place  him. 
Seeing  that  I  hesitated,  he  said,  "and  it  would 
be  strange  if  you  did,  for  you  were  but  a  bit  of 
a  child  when  you  last  saw  me  in  your  father's 
house.      I    am    John    De\ereux    Delacy,"  and   he 


rolled  out  bis  sounding  name  as  though  he  was 
proud  of  it.  I  recollected  him  then.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  hack  it  had  been  his  fancy  to  pet 
me  as  a  child.  It  was  this  that  had  impressed 
him  on  my  memory.  "Ah,  you  know  me  now," 
he  said:  "you  remember  when  I  used  to  be  so 
much  with  Fulton  and  Roosevelt  and  Chancellor 
Livingston  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  at  the  Xavy  Yard 
house."  This  was  the  name  given  to  my  father's 
residence  in  Washington,  not  far  from  the  Navy 
Yard.  After  recalling  well  remembered  incidents 
and  indulging  in  general  remarks  for  a  while,  Mr. 
Delacy  took  a  survey  of  my  scantily  furnished 
office,  and  said,  "not  overwhelmed  with  business, 
my  young  friend:  so  much  the  better  for  me:  you 
will  have  the  more  time  to  attend  to  something 
I  want  you  to  undertake.  If  you  succeed,  it  will 
be  the  making  of  both  our  fortunes.  I  want  suit 
brought  against  every  steamboat  owner  in  the 
United  States:  and  you  must  begin  with  old  Billv 
McDonald,  here  in  Baltimore.  See  this;"  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  my  visitor  drew 
from  his  breast  pocket  the  original  parchment 
letters  patent,  now  before  me,  signed  by  James 
Madison,  President,  James  Munroe,  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Richard  Rush,  Attorney  General, 
granting  to  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  the  exclusive 
right  to  his  'new  and  useful  improvement  in  pro- 
pelling   boats    by    steam.'      Dated    December    1st, 


1814.  The  patent  had  still  some  months  to  run. 
The  specification  contained  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  improvement: 

"In  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  form,  but  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  contain  the  machinery,  I  place  a  steam 
engine  of  a  power  proportioned  to  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome  in  propelling  a  boat  or  vessel  a 
given  distance  in  a  given  tnne.  This  steam  engine 
is  supplied  by  a  boiler  of  the  usual  form,  or  made 
cylindric,  one  or  more  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  feed  the  engine.  I  next 
place  two  wheels  over  the  sides,  on  the  axles  of 
which  I  put  fliers,  dispense  with  them,  or  other- 
wise, contrive  them  at  pleasure,  either  to  regulate 
motion,  or  to  give  additional  velocity ;  or,  they 
may  be  connected  with  the  valve  shaft  and  steam 
engine  by  wheels,  so  as  to  give  any  number  of 
revolutions  that  may  be  desired.  The  arms  of 
the  water  wheels  I  would  make  of  wood,  to  which 
I  attach  floats  or  paddles  of  cast  iron  or  thick 
boiler  plate  sheet  iron,  though  they  may  be  made 
of  wood.  These  floats  I  make  move  up  and  down 
on  the  arms  by  means  of  screws  and  holes,  so  as 
to  make  them  deeper  or  shallower  in  the  water, 
in  taking  a  hold  on  the  water,  agreeably  to  the 
depth  of  the  water  the  boat  may  draw,  or  the 
lading  there  may  be  on  board,  or  agreeably  to 
other  circumstances.     The  supporters  of  the  outer 


ends  of  the  water  wheel  shaft  to  be  made  of  iron 
with  braces,  though  they  may  be  made  of  wood, 
if  required. 

Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt. 
Witnesses :  x 

Jeremiah  Ballard, 
John  Dev'x  Delacy." 

Delacy  watched  me  closely  as  I  read  the  letters 
patent;  and,  I  remember,  placed  his  gloved  linger 
on  his  own  name  at  the  bottom.  I  had  not  been 
carried  away  by  his  promise  of  a  case.  He  was 
remarkably  well  preserved ;  but  his  habiliments 
approached  what  might  have  been  called  seedi- 
ness;  although  his  air  and  carriage  would  have 
borne  up  against  even  longer  used  apparel.  It 
was  easv  to  be  seen  that  a  contingent  fee  was  all 
that  could  be  expected :  but  the  parchment,  the 
accuracy  of  the  description,  its  perfect  correspond- 
ence with  the  steamboats  in  use,  and  its  date, 
made  the  case  look  better  than  I  had  at  first 
thought  it  would. 

Taking  the  letters  patent  from  me,  Mr.  Delacy 
placed  in  my  hands  a  carefully  prepared  assign- 
ment from  Iioosevelt  to  William  Griffith,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  New  Jersey,  conveying  them  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  Roosevelt,  for  one-third 
interest,  of  Delacy,  for  one-third,  and  of  'Griffith 
and  Aaron   Chrden,  of  a  well  known  and  distin- 


guislied  family,  for  the  remaining  third.  The 
assignment  gave  Griffith 'the  power  to  sell  rights 
and  sue  infringers ;  and  excepted  from  its  opera- 
tion the  Shrewsbury  and  Jersey  Stage  Company 
and  Ogden,  who  were  already  licensees  of  Roose- 
velt, the  latter  running  a  boat  between  Elizabeth- 
town  and  Xew  York. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Delacy,  who  evidently  was 
pleased  with  the  impression  he  saw  he  was  mak- 
ing, next  handed  me  an  opinion  on  a  case  stated, 
given  by  Mr.  Wirt,  in  1826,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  extract: 

CASE. 

In  the  year  1809,  Robert  Smith,  Esquire,  then 
being  Secretary  of  State,  an  application  was  made 
to  him  by  the  late  Robert  Pulton,  Esq.,  for  a 
patent  for  the  using  of  vertical  wheels  with  steam 
engines  or  other  power  to  propel  boats  through 
the  water;  but  though  he  filed  such  his  applica- 
tion, &c,  he  neither  subscribed  nor  swore  thereto 
in  the  manner  prescribed,  or  required,  by  law; 
for  the  name,  Robert  Eulton,  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  another  man. 

In  1814,  (under  view  of  the  circumstances,)  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  for 
the  using  vertical  wheels  with  steam  engines,  or 
other  acting  power,  to  propel  boats,  &c,  through 
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water,  the  patent  or  papers  issued  to  Fulton  being 
considered  void,  and  but  as  so  much  blank  paper. 

Public  notice  was  given  of  the  patent  having 
been  granted  to  Roosevelt,  and  Fulton  never  urged 
his  claim,  but  from  that  moment  abandoned  it; 
and  Roosevelt's  patent,  though  well  and  publicly 
known  to  exist,  and  to  be  in  existence  for  twelve 
years,  has  been  neither  impeached  nor  impugned; 
neither  does  any  other  person  lay  claim  to  the 
invention  of  the  application  of  vertical  wheels. 

It  is  asked,  if,  under  the  within  stated  circum- 
stances, the  patent  to  Roosevelt  is  not  valid ;  and 
at  this  distance  of  time  from  being  issued,  is  not 
now  unimpeachable? 

Other  questions  were  asked  in  connection  with 
the  assignment.  Mr.  Wirt's  answer  to  the  above 
is  alone  important  however  at  this  time.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Baltimore,  July  Milt,  1820. 

On  the  above  statement  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
the  patent  to  Roosevelt  is  valid.  It  is  still  subject 
to  impeachment,  however,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  the  improvement 
which  he  has  patented.  The  distance  of  time  since 
the  date  of  the  patent  is  sufficient  to  bar  a  pro- 
ceeding to  set  it  aside  by  scire  facias  under  the 
third  section  of  the  Act  of  1793;  but  any  defend- 
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ant,  against  whom  an  action  may  be  brought  under 
the  patent,  may  impeach  it  at  any  distance  of  time, 
under  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  1793. 

Satisfied  from  this  showing  that  Mr.  Delacy's 
case  was  not  a  bad  one,  I  agreed  to  undertake 
it,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  upon  the  subject.  He  corroborated 
all  that  I  had  heard,  sent  me  copies  of  important 
correspondence,  and  referred  me  to  Richard  S. 
Coxe,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  who  was  the  executor 
of  Mr.  Griffith,  the  assignee  for  the  original  papers. 
Mr.  Griffith  had  then  been  for  many  years  dead. 

Among  my  clients,  at  this  time,  was  the  late 
Mr.  John  S.  Stiles,  who,  hearing  what  had  taken 
place  with  Delacy,  agreed,  in  consideration  of  par- 
ticipating in  my  fee,  to  visit  Washington,  call  on 
Mr.  Coxe,  obtain  the  Griffith  papers,  and  after- 
ward go  to  Clermont,  the  residence  of  the  late 
Chancellor  Livingston,  who,  I  learned  from  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  was  connected  with  the  investigation 
I  was  about  to  make. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Stiles  to  Baltimore,  and 
after  an  examination  of  papers  he  had  obtained, 
the  case  looked  so  strong,  that  I  called  on  Mr. 
Wirt,  reminded  him  of  his  opinion,  shewed  him 
my  documents,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  come 
into  the  case  on  a  contingent  fee.  I  called  also 
on  Mr.  Taney.  Both  gentlemen  thought  the  pros- 
2 
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pect  of  success  was  fair;"  and  both  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  the  trial,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Baltimore. 
It  was  thought  best,  on  consultation,  to  begin,  the 
litigation  by  suing  the  company  owning  the  steam- 
boats running  from  Baltimore  to  Frenchtown,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  late  General  William 
McDonald;  and  I  addressed  myself,  at  once,  to 
as  thorough  a  preparation  as  I  was  capable  of 
making,  prior  to  issuing  a  writ.  Difficulties  now 
presented  themselves  which  I  had  not  appreciated 
when  Mr.  Delacy  called  on  me,  or  while  gathering 
the  documentary  evidence.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
first  that  occurred  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  reply  to  my 
letter  already  mentioned.  It  was  necessary  that 
we  should  have  a  meeting ;  but  to  bring  this  about 
required  an  hundred  dollars,  which  neither  of  us 
had  to  spare.  Then,  commissions  were  necessary 
to  collect  the  testimony  of  parties  at  a  distance. 
In  a  word,  it  was  apparent  that  more  means  were 
needed  than  I,  a  young  lawyer,  just  beginning 
the  world,  could  command;  and  Mr.  Stiles  had 
spent  all  lie  could  afford  in  his  visits  to  Wash- 
ington and  Clermont.  I  was  in  trouble,  too,  about 
Delacy.  He  had  procured,  on  credit,  from  Pat- 
terson, the  then  fashionable  tailor  in  South  street, 
a  complete  outfit;  and  not  having  the  money  to 
pay  for  it,  Patterson,  who  was  unwilling  to  wait 
until  our  success  at  law  made  my  client's  fortune, 
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put  him  in  jail,  in  spite  of  his  sounding  name 
and  lofty  bearing.  I  had  to  become  security  for 
him,  and  ultimately  to  pay  the  debt.  By  this 
time,  I  had  found  out  that  he  had  an  aptitude 
for  this  sort  of  thing;  and  that  it  would  be  for 
my  own  advantage,  and  the  credit  of  the  great 
case,  to  get  him  out  of  town  as  soon  as  possible. 
Always  buoyant  in  his  feelings,  gushing  in  his 
manner,  and  intending  to  be  honest,  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  are  always  in  trouble.  As 
already  intimated,  therefore,  I  was  not  as  hopeful 
at  the  end  of  some  months  as  I  had  been ;  and, 
when  Mr.  Taney  asked  me,  one  day,  how  my 
preparation  was  getting  on,  I  told  him,  candidly, 
all  my  troubles,  present  and  prospective.  His 
advice  was  kind  and  prompt.  The  case  he  still 
thought  was  a  fair  one,  and  if  it  went  on  he  would 
go  into  it  with  earnest  zeal :  but,  he  advised  me 
not  to  hamper  myself  in  the  commencement  of 
my  professional  career.  One  thing  was  certain. 
I  would  have  against  me  every  steamboat  owner 
in  the  United  States.  ISTow-a-days,  combinations 
often  carry  on  these  great  cases.  It  was  not  so 
then;  and,  after  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Stiles,  I  tied  up  my  papers,  and  abandoning  the 
idea  of  suing  General  McDonald,  placed  them  in 
the  pigeon-hole,  where,  witli  a  single  exception, 
they  have  remained  undisturbed  for  upwards  of 
forty  years,  and  now  see  the  light,  only  that  this 
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Lost  Chapter  may  be  written.  The  exception  was 
this.  In  1855  or  1856,  I  lent  the  package  to  Dr. 
Hamel,  a  Russian  savant,  who  was  about  prepar- 
ing a  history  of  steam  navigation,  and  who  visited 
America  to  obtain  information  on  this  and  other 
subjects.  The  papers  remained  in  his  hands  for 
some  months.  They  were  returned  when  he  was 
on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Europe.  He  has  been 
dead  for  many  years:  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
he  made  any  use  of  what  he  got  from  me.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
will  be-  told  for  the  first  time,  now.  It  seems 
proper  that  it  should  not  be  wholly  lost,  and 
hence  I  tell  it. 

To  us,  of  to-day,  it  appears  strange  that  the  first 
suggestion  of  steam,  as  a  motive  power  for  the 
propulsion  of  vessels  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
plan  for  using  vertical  wheels  over  the  sides  to 
which  to  apply  it.  And  yet,  this  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  Fitch,  in*  1783,  propelled  a 
boat  upon  the  Delaware  by  a  steam  mechanism 
that  moved  paddles,  as  an  Indian  wrorks  the  paddle 
in  a  canoe.  Rumsey  had  a  vertical  pump,  oper- 
ated by  steam,  in  the  middle  of  his  boat,  that  drew 
in  water  at  the  stem  and  expelled  it  at  the  stern, 
through  an  horizontal  trunk  in  the  bottom.  Dr. 
Franklin's  plan  was  to  make  a  current  of  steam 
propel  the  vessel  as  it  issued  from  the  stern. 
Then  steam  was  applied  to  oars,  and  for  a  season 
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a  boat  was  rowed  by  steam  between  Philadelphia 
and  Bordentown.  Dr.  Kensev  built  a  steam  enoine 
that  was  to  operate  upon  oars,  paddles  and  flutter 
wheels.  Fulton  himself,  as  stated  by  his  biogra-. 
pher,  Colden,  after  subjecting  Rumsey's  mode  to 
the  test  of  calculation,  "  thought  of  paddles  and 
duck's  feet,  abandoning  which,  he  took  up  the 
idea  of  using  endless  chains  with  resisting  boards 
upon  them  as  propellers.  His  calculations,"  still 
using  Colden's  language,  "giving  him  a  favorable 
opinion  of  the  mode ;  at  least,  he  was  persuaded 
it  was  greatly  preferable  to  any  other  method 
that  had  been  previously  tried." 

The  above  were  notions,  mere  notions,  all  of 
them  —  all  of  them  were  utter  failures;  and  the 
enumeration  of  them,  now,  excites  our  astonish- 
ment that  any  one  of  them  should  have  been  tried. 
Long  before  the  day  of  Fulton,  long  before  the 
earliest  period  to  which  Fulton,  at  any  time,  ever 
attempted  to  carry,  back  the  plan  of  steam  navi- 
gation, it  was,  as  I  have  shewn,  entertained  and 
practically  experimented  on,  here  in  America,  by 
Fitch,  Humsey,  Ivensey  and  others,  all  of  whom 
failed  to  succeed.  What  made  it  a  success  at 
last?  The  use  of  vertical  wheels  over  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  Why  had  it  not  succeeded  previously? 
Because  vertical  wheels  were  not  combined  with  steam 
power  in  the  production  of  the  desired  result — a 
successful    steamboat,    as    now   understood.       The 
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merit  lies  with  him,  therefore,  who  first  suggested 
the  combination  that  produced  success, — describing 
it  in  such  a  practical  shape  that  the  task  of  inven- 
tion was  completed,  leaving  nothing  to  be  done 
but  the  mechanical  execution.  Was  this  the  merit 
of  Kobert  Fulton?  Unquestionably  it  was  not; 
and  the  object  of  this  writing  is  to  demonstrate 
the  fact. 

I  have  before  me  the  original  "  petition  of 
Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  to  the  Honorable  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Councils  and  the  Representatives,  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  in  Legislative  assembly 
convened," — dated  January  13th,  1815,  in  which 
he  "asserts  (I  quote  his  words)  with  the  modest 
and  manly  firmness  of  honesty  that  he  is  the  true 
and  original  inventor  and  discoverer  of  steamboats 
with  vertical  wheels  now  in  use."  And  he  prays 
from  the  Legislature,  uas  the  constitutional  guar- 
dians of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens  and  of 
the  interests  of  the  State,"  such  privileges,  as  on 
examination  and  hearing  he  may  be  thought  enti- 
tled to.  At  this  time,  there  were  vague  notions 
of  the  powers  of  the  States  over  their  navigable 
waters,  which  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  connection  with  the  steamboat  controversy, 
dissipated  at  a  later  day. 

Belonging  to  an  old  New  York  family,  whose 
worth  had  been  illustrated  then,  as  it  has  been 
since,  by  the  honorable  positions  that  its  members 
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have  held  in  that  great  State,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
a  gentleman  of  character  and  education,  of  an 
active  enterprising  temper,  and  addicted  all  his 
life  to  matters  connected  with  civil  engineering- 
and  mechanics.  Appreciated  by  all  who  knew 
him  as  a  person  of  unblemished  honor,  his  word 
was  independent  of  his  oath ;  but,  attached  to  the 
petition  just  referred  to  is  an  affidavit,  not  without 
interest,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  In  or  about  the  year  1781  or  1782,  this  depo- 
nent resided  with  a  certain  Joseph  Oosterhaitdt, 
about  four  miles  above  Esopus  on  the  Xorth,  or 
Hudson  river,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  That 
he  did  at  that  time  make  very  many  actual  ex- 
periments, as  well  upon  mill  machinery  as  upon 
the  motion  and  buovancv  of  bodies  in  and  through 
water;  and  did  then  and  there  make,  rig  and  put 
in  operation,  on  a  small  brook  near  the  house  of 
the  aforesaid  Oosterhaudt,  a  small  wooden  boat 
or  model  of  a  boat  with  vertical  wheels  over  the 
sides,  each  wheel  having  four  arms  or  paddles; 
or  floats,  made  of  pieces  of  shingle  attached  to 
the  periphery  of  the  wheels  whereby  to  take  a 
purchase  on  the  water;  and  that  these  wheels 
being  acted  upon  by  hickory  and  whalebone 
springs  propelled  the  model  of  the  boat  through 
the  water  by  the  agency  of  a  tight  cord  jxissed 
between  the  wheels  and  being  re-acted  on  by  the 
springs." 
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Soon  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
British,  Mr.  Roosevelt  returned  to  New  York; 
and  following  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  we 
find  him,  some  years  afterward,  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  Schuyler  Copper  mines  in  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Passaic,  then  called  Second  river. 
Here  he  found  some  parts  of  an  old  atmospheric 
engine,  which  he  used  in  completing  a  perfect 
machine  of  that  description ;  and  meeting  with 
an  engineer  from  the  establishment  of  Bolton 
&  Watt,  whom  he  employed  to  make  improve- 
ments, he  built  engines  for  various  parties,  and 
constructed  for  the  Water  works  in  Philadelphia, 
the  ponderous  machines,  which,  for  many  years, 
supplied  that  city  with  water,  by  pumping  from 
the  Schuylkill  into  the  distributing  reservoir  at 
Centre  Square.  During  all  this  time,  the  subject 
of  steam  navigation  seems  never  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of.  lie  wanted  to  substitute  for  the 
hickory  and  whalebone  of  his  Esopus  experiment 
the  mighty  agent  with  whose  multitudinous  uses 
the  world  was  then  beginning  to  be  familiar. 

Among  other  persons  who  had  heard  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  views  in  this  direction,  was  the  late 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  better  known  as  Chancellor 
Livingston,  'vvho,  on  the  8th  of  December,  1797^ 
wrote  to  him  (I  quote  from  the  original  letter  now 
before  me)  as  follows: 
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"Mr.  Stevens  mentioned  to  me  your  desire  to 
apply  the  steam  machine  to  a  boat.  Every  attempt 
of  this  kind  having  failed,  I  have  constructed  a 
boat  on  perfectly  new  principles  which,  both  in 
the  model  and  on  a  large  scale  has  exceeded  my 
expectations.  I  was  about  writing  to  England 
for  a  steam  machine,  but  hearing  of  your  wish, 
I  was  willing  to  treat  with  you  on  terms  which 
I  believe  you  will  find  advantageous  for  the  use 
of  my  invention." 

The  Chancellor  was  an  inventor,  but  unlike 
most  inventors  was  a  man  of  large  wealth ;  and 
the  result  of  the  correspondence,  thus  commenced, 
all  of  which  is  before  me,  was  an  agreement 
between  the  Chancellor,  Roosevelt,  and  John  Ste- 
vens of  Hoboken,  to  build  a  boat  on  joint  account, 
for  which  the  engines  were  to  be  constructed  at 
Second  river  by  Roosevelt,  while  the  propelling 
agency  employed  was  to  be  on  the  plan  of  the 
Chancellor. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  from  the 
very  voluminous  correspondence,  the  precise  char- 
acter of  the  Chancellor's  contrivance;  but  I  infer 
that  it  consisted  of  wheels  with  vertical  axes,  sub- 
merged at  the  stern,  that  forced  a  stream  of  water 
outward  from  between  them,  and  so  propelled  the 
vessel.  The  inventor's  own  idea  of  it  must  have 
been  vague  in  the  first  instance;  for  there  is 
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scarcely  a  letter  to  Roosevelt  from  the  time  the 
work  was  commenced,  until  it  was  abandoned, 
that  does  not  suggest  changes  and  alterations. 
Steam  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
machinery  about  the  middle  of  the  year  179s, 
unsuccessfully;  and  the  Chancellor,  channnir  the 
failure  to  want  of  power  in  the  engine,  proposes 
to  throw  the  cost  of  it  upon  the  builder.  This 
is  of  course  resisted.  Further  improvements  in 
the  propellers  are  made.  The  engine  is  then 
alleged  to  be  too  powerful:  and  so  matters  go  on, 
until  the  21st  of  October,  1798,  when  Roosevelt 
writes  to  the  Chancellor,  giving  him  an  account 
of  a  trial  trip,  on  which  the  speed  attained  was 
equivalent  to  about  three  miles  in  still  water ; 
though,  with  wind  and  tide,  the  Spanish  Minister, 
who  was  on  board  and  highly  elated,  estimated 
the  actual  speed  at  double  that  amount. 

In  the  meanwhile  however,  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1798,  Roosevelt  wrote  to  the  Chancellor 
an  important  letter  in  this  connection,  in  which, 
after  referring  to  a  change  in  the  plan,  he  says: 

"I  would  recommend  that  we  throw  two  wheels 
of  wood  over  the  sides,  fastened  to  the  axes  of 
the  flys  (fly  wheels)  with  eight  arms  or  paddles; 
that  part  which  enters  the  water  of  sheet  iron  to 
shift  according  to  the  jjower  they  require  either 
deeper   in   the   water,  or   otherwise,  and   that  we 
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navigate  the  vessel  with  these  until  we  can  pro- 
cure an  engine  of  the  proper  size,  which,  I  think, 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  24  inch  cylinder." 

No  better  description  of  a  side  wheel  steamboat 
has  ever  been  s>'iven  than  is  contained  in  this  letter 
of  the  6th  of  September,  1708,  the  original  draft 
of  which,  with  all  its  interlineations,  is  now  before 
me;  and  this  is  the  first  practical  suggestion  of  the 
combination  which  made  steam  navigation  a  commer- 
cial success,  that  there  is  a  record  of  in  America ; 
and  this  also,  when,  as  late  as  1802,  four  years 
later,  Fulton,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  biogra- 
pher, had  become  assured,  that  endless  chains  and 
floats  were  alone,  to  be  relied  on! 

Receiving  no  reply  to  the  suggestion,  thus  made, 
Roosevelt  writes  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1798,  saying:  "I  hope  to  hear  your 
opinion  of  throwing  wheels  over  the  sides;"  when 
the  Chancellor  answers:  "I  say  nothing  on  the 
subject  of  wheels  over  the  sides,  as  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  from  a  variety  of  experiments  of  the 
superiority  of  those  we  have  adopted." 

Again,  on  the  21st  October,  in  the  letter  giving 
an  account  of  the  trial  trip  with  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister on  board,  Roosevelt  says,  "he  would  wish  the 
Chancellor's  wheels  to  be  tried,  contrasted  with 
paddles  on  Mr.  Stevens'  plan,  or  with  wheels  over 
the  sides,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the 
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application  of  the  power.1 '  To  which  the  Chan- 
cellor answers  on  the  28th  October,  1798,  referring 
to  the  Stevens;'  paddles,  ''they  are  too  inconvenient 
and  liable  to  accidents  to  be  used — and,  as  for 

VERTICAL  WHEELS,  THEY  ARE  OUT  OF  THE  QUES- 
TION ! " 

Roosevelt  was  at  this  time  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  plan  that  the  Chancellor  thus  peremp- 
torily put  aside,  that  in  a  letter  of  the  21st  to  the 
same  John  Stevens  already  mentioned,  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  one  of  the  partners  in  the  adven- 
ture, he  says,  "I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  a  vessel 
may  be  propelled  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour." 

Not  even  the  praise  of  the  Spanish  Minister 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  vitalize  the 
Chancellor's  boat ;  and  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  it  was  recognized  by  all  as  a  failure;  for 
Stevens,  who  seems  to  have  had  more  influence 
than  Roosevelt,  persuaded  the  Chancellor  to  adapt 
the  engine  to  his  contrivance  of  a  set  of  paddles 
in  the  stern,  pushing  the  boat  forward  as  they 
were  made  by  a  crank  motion  to  rise  and  fall. 
A  rough  sketch  of  this  contrivance  in  a  letter  from 
Stevens,  dated  July  loth,  1799,  is  before  me.  The 
experiment  so  racked  the  Chancellor's  boat. as  to 
make  it  unlit  for  use  altogether.  We  wonder 
now  that  such  things  could  have  been  thought 
of  even. 
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In  Mr.  Stevens'  letter  there  is  a  passage  that 
indicates  the  reliance  that  was  placed  on  Roosevelt 
by  this,  the  most  practical  of  his  associates,  and 
shews  him  to  have  been  the  party  on  whose  skill 
the  others  depended.     He  says : 

';In  the  meantime,  I  would  wish  to  determine 
on  our  plan  for  placing  the  paddles  in  the  stern 
of  the  boat  and  provide  immediately  to  put  it  in 
execution.  You  and  Stoudinger  (a  young  man 
brought  up  by  Roosevelt,  and  who  subsequently 
became  Fulton's  right  hand  man,  and  one  of  the 
first  practical  engineers  in  America,)  and  Small- 
man  (another  of  Roosevelt's  employees)  must  lay 
your  heads  together  on  this  subject;  and,  as  soon 
as  you  have  fixed  upon  the  plan  you  conceive  will 
be  most  eligible,  I  wish  you  would  take  a  ride 
down  and  communicate  it  to  me;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  can  give  you  the  result  of  my  cogitations." 

The  Stevens'  paddles,  until  they  shook  the  boat 
to  pieces,  were  far  more  successful  than  any  one 
of  the  Chancellor's  inventions;  and  I  remember, 
distinctly,  seeing  a  boat  propelled  by  paddles  in 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  as  I  crossed  the  Hudson 
on  mv  way  to  West  Point,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1818.  The  paddles  I  refer  to,  however,  were  oh 
the  sides,  and  not  at  the  stern,  and  were  literally 
paddles,  being  square   floats   attached  to  upright 
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shafts,  which  a  craiik  motion  caused  to  rise  and 
fall. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Chan- 
cellor told  Roosevelt  that  his  vertical  wheels 
were  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  why  Stevens, 
confessedly  a  man  of  ability  and  mechanical  ingo- 
nuity,  preferred  his  own  suggestion.  They  doubt- 
less believed  that  the  percussion  of  the  floats  of 
the  vertical  wheel  as  they  strike  and  then  enter 
the  water,  and  before  they  exert  their  greatest 
power;  which  is  when  they  are  at  right  angles 
with  the  surface,  was  objectionable  and  would  be 
fatal  to  their  usefulness.  They  feared  also,  most 
probably,  the  further  loss  of  power  consequent 
upon  the  lifting  of  the  water  as  the  floats  emerged 
from  it ;  and,  wedded  to  their  own  schemes,  they 
refused  to  subject  the  matter  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. The  paddles  of  Stevens,  and  the  floats 
on  the  endless  chains,  to  which  Fulton  gave  the 
preference,  entered  the  water  perpendicularly,  or 
nearly  so,  and  were  free  from  what  was  regarded, 
it  is  to  be  supposed,  as  the  objection  to  Roosevelt's 
vertical  wheels  over  the  sides.  That  both  Stevens 
and  Fulton  were  wrong,  and  that  Roosevelt  was 
right,  time  has  conclusively  established. 

Unwilling  to  abandon  the  idea  of  steam  navi- 
gation, even  after  so  complete  a  failure,  the 
Chancellor  devised  still  another  plan,  which,  was 
executed  under  Roosevelt's  direction  at  the  works 
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on  the  Passaic,  of  the  details  of  which  I  have  no 
account.  In  this  Roosevelt  had  no  interest.  It 
proved  a  failure.  From  all  that  I  car.  gather, 
from  the  documents  in  my  possession,  the  efforts 
here  described  were  made  in  1798,  1799  and  1800, 
almost  uninterruptedly,  and  were  controlled  by  the 
Chancellor,  who  was,  evidently,  the  moneyed  man 
of  the  concern,  and  whose  dictum,  as  we  have 
said,  was  regarded  as  conclusive  by  his  associates. 
So  promising  did  the  matter  seem  after  Roosevelt 
had  commenced  the  engine  tor  the  boat,  that,  in 
March,  1798,  the  Legislature  of  Xew  York,  granted 
the  Chancellor,  "the  exclusive  right  of  navigating 
all  boats  that  might  be  propelled  by  steam  on  all 
the  waters  within  the  territory,  or  jurisdiction,  of 
the  State  for  the  term  of  twenty  years,  provided 
he  should,  within  a  twelvemonth,  build  such  a 
boat,  the  mean  of  whose  progress  should  not  be 
less  than  four  miles  an  hour."  The  month  of 
March,  *1799,  elapsed,  however,  without  the  con- 
dition of  the  grant  having  been  complied  with. 
At  a  later  date,  a  similar  grant  was  made  to 
Livingston  and  Fulton. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Jefferson 
appointed  the  Chancellor  minister  to  France,  where 
he  remained  until  1804,  having  in  the  meanwhile 
negotiated  the  treaty  which  ceded  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  and  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Robert  Fulton.      In  1804,  the  Chancellor 
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made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing  year  to  the  United  States. 

In  Colden's  Life  of  Fulton,  there  is  an  account, 
in  the  Chancellor's  own  words,  of  the  commence- 
ment of  his  acquaintance  with  Fulton.  I  quote: 
"Robert  R.  Livingston,  Esquire,  when  minister 
in  France,  met  with  Mr.  Fulton,  and  the/  formed 
that  friendship  and  connection  with  each  other  to 
which  a  similarity  of  pursuits  generally  gives  birth. 
lie  communicated  to  Mr.  Fulton  the  importance 
of  steamboats  to  their  own  country;  informed  him 
of  what  had  been  attempted  in  America,  and  of  his 
resolution  to  resume  the  pursuit  on  his  return,  and 
advised  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject." 

We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Fulton's  plan, 
after  making  calculations  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
paddles  and  ducks'  feet,  was  to  use  endless  chains 
with  resisting  boards  upon  them  as  propellors. 
With  these  he  made  a  course  of  experiments  on 
a  little  rivulet  that  runs  through  the  village  of 
Plombieres,  in  France,  in  1802;  and  "addressed 
several  letters  to  Mr  Livingston  and  Mr.  Barlow, 
giving  them  a  minute  account  of  his  experiments 
and  assurances  of  the  certainty  of  success  which 
they  afforded  him." 

That  the  Chancellor  had  informed  Fulton  of 
what  had  been  attempted  in  America,  is  admitted 
by  Colden ;  and  this,  too,  prior  doubtless,  to  the 
experiments  at  Plombeires.    That  Roosevelt's  per- 
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tinacity  in  regard  to  wheels  over  the  sides  was 
communicated  with  other  information  is  not  to 
be  doubted ;  that  the  Chancellor  should  have  told 
him,  as  he  told  Roosevelt,  in  the  letter  of  October 
28th,  1798,  "that  they  were  not  to  be  thought  of," 
it  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose;  and  that  Fulton 
agreed  with  the  Chancellor  is  proved  by  the  "as- 
surance of  certain  success"  which  he  entertained, 
of  endless  chains  and  floats,  or  resisting  boards. 

Between  the  spring  of  1802  and  the  fall  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Fulton  changed  his  mind;  for  he  and 
Livingston  were  building  a  boat,  propelled  by 
Roosevelt's  vertical  wheels,  in  January,  1803. 
The  Chancellor,  by  this  time,  had  become  con- 
vinced that  vertical  wheels  were  things  "to  be 
thought  of."  That  it  was  Roosevelt's  plan  that 
was  adopted  after  all  their  own  plans  had  failed — 
the  plan  derived,  with  the  details  of  its  execution, 
from  Roosevelt  himself, — does  not  seem  to  admit 
of  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Biography  is  too  often  eulogy.  The  name  of 
Fulton  is  irrevocably,  and  justly,  the  representa- 
tive name  in  connection  with  steam  navigation 
throughout  all  lands.  For  a  while,  and  in  the 
memory  of  the  writer,  the  name  of  Livingston 
was  connected  with  it  in  men's  mouths.  But 
Livingston's  connection  with  the  subject  is  fast 
being  forgotten.  Fulton's  never  will  be  forgotten, 
not  because  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  steamboat 
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however,  not  because  he  first  suggested  the  com- 
bination that  made  success  certain;  but  because, 
in  his  hands,  it  became  a  commercial  success. 
He  was  the  first  who  demonstrated  its  practical 
utility,  when,  in  1807,  he  made  the  first  voyage 
in  the  Clermont  from  New  York  to  Albany  and 
back.  Still  he  was  indebted  to  others,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  the  elements  of  his  success. 

I  have  said  that  biography  is  too  often  eulogy. 
The  biographer  becomes  jealous  of  the  reputation 
of  his  hero.  Golden  was  not  exempt  from  the 
weakness  common  to  his  class ;  and  instead  of 
giving  to  Roosevelt  the  credit  of  having  first  put 
the  idea  of  vertical  wheels  over  the  sides  into  a 
practical  shape,  by  his  detailed  description  of  their 
mechanism,  he  says  that  the  want  of  success  of  a 
French  inventor,  who  had  horizontal  screws  on 
either  side  of  a  boat,  "it  is  probable,"  induced 
Mr.  Fulton  again  to  resort  to  the  wheels,  which, 
in  the  original  paper  that  he  communicated  to 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  1703,  he  proposed  to  use  as 
propellors.  Even  had  this  been  so,  without  any 
question  having  arisen  as  to  the  tacts,  Roosevelt's 
model  of  a  boat  at  Esopus,  with  its  hickory  and 
whalebone  springs,  would  have  been  ten  years 
ahead  of  the  Frenchman. 

But  there  are  some  matters  connected  with  the 
letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  which  are  not  without 
interest  in  this  connection. 
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We  have  seen  that  Roosevelt,  in  January,  1815, 
applied  to  the  Legislature  of  JNTew  Jersey,  for  pro- 
tection as  an  inventor  of  the  vertical  wheels  over 
the  sides,  for  which  he  had  obtained  letters  patent 
from  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  month 
of  December,  1814,  being  the  original  document 
shewn  to  me  by  Delacy.  Somewhere  about  this 
time,  Mr.  Fulton  aj)peared  as  a  witness  before  the 
Legislature  in  connection  with  this  same  subject 
of  steam  navigation ;  and  Colden's  life  contains  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Emmet,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  in 
which  he  states,  that,  in  order  to  shew  Mr.  Fulton's 
prior  claim  to  invention  in  the  application  of 
" water  wheels  to  steamboats,"  he  examined  him 
to  prove  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  question.  ^Nothing 
was  said,  it  would  seem,  of  its  being  a  copy,  when 
this  was  first  presented :  but  Governor  Ogden 
noticed  that  the  letter  was  written  on  American 
paper;  and,  subsequently,  Mr.  Fulton  explained 
that  the  first  copy  having  been  considerably  worn 
out  and  obscured,  he  had  copied  it  over  again  and 
attached  it  to  the  old  drawings.  This  was  made  the 
subject  of  uncomfortable  criticism  by  the  opposite 
counsel;  and  Mr.  Emmet,  in  his  letter,  expresses 
great  indignation  at  what  he  states  was  a  malici- 
ous  attempt  to  injure  the  honor  of  the  dead,  and 
regrets  that  he  omitted  to  notice,  in  his  reply, 
the  insinuations  which  Mr.,  afterwards  Judge, 
Hopl>inson   permitted  himself  to  make.     The  oc- 
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currence  was  unquestionably  an  unfortunate  one, 
whatever  the  real  facts  may  Rave  been;  and  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fulton  leads  me  to  hope 
that  Mr.  Emmet  was  correct  in  his  version -of  the 
transaction.  His  letter,  however,  is  important  in 
another  aspect:  it  shews  that  the  merit  of  the 
invention,  at  the  time,  was  considered  to  be  the 
application  of  vertical  wheels  over  the  sides,  and 
that  this  was  claimed  for  Fulton  on  the  strength 
of  the  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  accom- 
panying drawings  of  1793,  notwithstanding  the 
endless  chains  and  floats  already  referred  to  as 
illustrating  the  convictions  of  1793. 

I  have  never  seen  the  drawings  or  read  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Fulton:  but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  he  had  invented  in  1793,  what  was 
unquestionably  the  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
yet,  in  1802,  have  dwelt  in  his  letters  to  Livings- 
ton and  Barlow  upon  his  assurances  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  success  with  endless  chains  and  resisting 
boards.  It  is  with  no  want  of  charity,  that  it  is 
suggested,  that  Mr.  Golden,  in  writing  a  biogra- 
phy, overlooked  the  possibility  of  its  logic  being- 
criticized  when  compared  with  its  facts. 

There  is  some  light,  however,  to  be  obtained 
from  Lord  Stanhope's  reply  to  Mr.  Fulton's  letter. 
It  is  as  follows : 
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"Holdsworthy  Devon,  October  1th,  1793. 

"Sir:  I  have  received  yours  of  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, in  which  you  propose  to  communicate  to  me 
the  principles  of  an  invention  which  you  say  you 
have  discovered  respecting  the  moving  of  ships  by 
the  means  of  steam.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
have  made  important  discoveries.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  the  communication  which  you  intend,  as 
I  have  made  the  principles  of  mechanics  my  par- 
ticular study,  &c."  (There  are  no  words  italicised 
in  the  original.     L.) 

Certainly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  this  letter 
to  be  satisfied,  that  the  one  to  which  it  is  a  reply, 
and  it  is  not  suggested  that  Mr.  Fulton  ever  wrote 
another,  could  not  have  described  the  combination 
which  made  the  steamboat  the  thing  that  it  now 
is:  or  that  it  could  have  been  accompanied  by 
drawings  shewing  the  plan  finally  adopted, — the 
Roosevelt  plan,  going  back  as  far  as  1782,  and 
described  in  practical  detail  in  the  letter  of  21st 
October,  1798. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fulton  obtained  letters  patent 
of  the  United  States  for  his  steamboat  in  1809 — 
in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Golden  says,  as  though 
to  corroborate  Fulton's  claim  as  inventor, 

"They  (the  Chancellor  and  Mr.  Fulton)  entered 
into    a   contract,    by   which    it   was,   among   other 
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things,  agreed  that  a  patent  should  be  taken  oufc 
in  the  United  States  in  Mr.  Fulton's  name,  which 
Mr.  Livingston  well  knew  could  not  he  done 
without  Mr.  Fulton  taking  an  oath  that  the  im- 
jyrovement  ivas  solely  his.''' 

And  a  patent  was  in  fact  taken  out,  in  those 
days  when  patents  were  had  for  the  asking,  and 
when  none  of  that  examination,  which  now  pro- 
tects the  public,  was  required  by  law. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  case  stated  for 
Mr.  Wirt's  opinion,  the  allegation  that  Fulton 
neither  subscribed  nor  swore  to  the  specification; 
and  that  the  name  Robert  Fulton  was  in  the 
handwriting  of  another  man.  Unless  this  had 
been  the  fact,  it  would  hardly  have  been  alleged 
in  a  paper,  prepared  for  the  opinion  of  eminent 
counsel.  But  I  Have  before  me  an  original  letter 
dated  Trenton,  January,  1815,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  by  Delacy,  in  which  the  latter  gives 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  which  is  this  sentence: 

"Fulton  has  the  effrontery  to  avow  his  having 
got  Fletcher  to  sign  his  name  and  makes  light  of 
it,  as  if  he  was  entitled  to  violate  the  laws,  as 
well  as  private  rights,  at  pleasure." 

It  is  true,  this  is  the  letter  of  a  partizan  in  a 
struggle  before  the  Legislature.     Still,  the  matter 
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of  fact  would  not  be  misstated  in  a  private  corres- 
pondence, where  there  was  no  conceivable  motive 
to  mislead. 

The  committee  of  the  Legislature  finally  re- 
ported, and  very  wisely,  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  make  any  special  provision  in  connection  with 
the  matter  in  controversy  before  that  body. 

It  was  in  March,  1815,  on  the  heel  of  the  Legis- 
lative proceedings,  that  the  deed  of  trust  to  Mr. 
William  Griffith  was  made,  and  tlie  fact  of  his 
accepting  the  trust,  and  that  Aaron  Ogden  of 
New  Jersey,  was  a  party  to  the  transaction,  shews 
that  the  cause  of  Roosevelt  as  the  inventor  of 
vertical  wheels  over  the  sides  under  the  patent 
of  1814,  was  deemed  good  as  against  the  patent 
granted  to  Fulton  four  or  live  years  previously. 
Had  the  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope  or  the  reply 
thereto,  been  regarded  by  the  outside  world,  or 
by  those  interested  in  the  subject,  as  sufficient  to 
establish  Fulton's  prior  right  to  the  invention  of 
vertical  wheels  over  the  sides  of  steamboats,  coun- 
sel of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Griffith  would  not  have 
become  mixed  up  in  the  business,  licenses  to  use 
Roosevelt's  patent  would  not  have  been  granted, 
nor  would  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  John 
Devereux  Delacy;  for  Roosevelt's  pretensions  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 

My  tale  is  nearly  ended.     The  object  has  been 
to  shew  that  the  merit  of  the  practical  suggestion 
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of  the  employment  of  vertical  wheels  over  the 
sides  of  steamboats  was  due  to  one  who  has  been 
lost  sight  of  in  this  connection,  and  wholly  ignored 
in  the  biography  of  Fulton,  who  availing  himself 
of  the  suggestion  of  another,  in  all  its  details, 
made  it  a  great  commercial  success,  and  in  so 
doing  built  upon  it  a  lasting  fame.  That  the 
papers  I  have  referred  to,  now  collated  for  the 
first  time,  shew  this  to  be  the  fact,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  question. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  something  in 
regard  to  the  subsequent  career  of  Roosevelt. 
He  was  once  asked  why,  with  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  his  possession,  he  allowed  it  to  slumber. 
Why  did  not  he  anticipate  the  Clermont  in  the 
first  five  years  of  the  present  century.  I  give 
the  answer  in  his  own  words  from  a  manuscript 
before  me. 

"First:  At  the  time  Chancellor  Livingston's 
horizontal  wheel  experiment  failed,  I  was  under 
a  contract  with  the  corporation  for  supplying  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  with  water,  by  means  of  two 
steam  engines;  and,  besides,  I  was  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  to  erect  rolling  works 
and  supply  government  with  copper,  rolled  and 
drawn,  for  six  74  gun  ships,  that  were  then  to  be 
built,  The  engines  for  the  supplying  of  Philadel- 
phia with  water  I  completed,  though  with  heavy 
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loss.  The  rolling  works  I  also  brought  into  ope- 
ration upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  copper  was  delivered.  But  the 
encouragement  from  government  by  which  I  had 
been  led  into  this  heavy  expense  was  cut  off  by 
a  change  of  men  in  the  administration.  The  74s 
were  laid  aside,  and  no  appropriations  were  made, 
and  embarrassment  to  me  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence." 

This  embarrassment,  in  the  then  condition  of 
the  law,  was  imprisonment  for  debts  contracted 
in  getting  ready  to  fulfil  his  contract.  In  truth, 
he  was  a  broken  man.  In  the  meanwhile,  on 
the  return  of  Livingston  and  Fulton  to  America, 
the  workmen  that  Roosevelt  had  brought  from 
Germany  and  made  what  they  were,  entered 
into  Fulton's  service,  and  to  their  skill  was  he 
indebted  for  the  mechanical  success  of  his  earlier 
boats.  In  1807,  Roosevelt  was  introduced  to 
him;  and  in  a  letter  from  the  Chancellor,  now 
before  me,  references  to  old  times  are  pleasantly 
made ;  and,  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  we  find 
Roosevelt  associated  with  Fulton  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  steamboats  on  the  Western  waters.  Plere, 
he  built  the  New  Orleans,  the  pioneer  boat  that 
descended  the  river  in  1811 — the  year  of  the 
comet  and  the  earthquake.  The  voyage  of  the 
Xew  Orleans  is,  in  itself,  a  romance;  but  time 
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does  not  permit  it  to  be  told  at  present*  With 
all  his  .merit,  Fail toh  was  not  an  easy  man  to 
get  along  with;  and  Roosevelt  had  his  faults  of 
temper  too,  no  doubt;  and  after  the  successful 
voyage  of  the  New  Orleans,  the  two  men  parted. 
and  Roosevelt  disappeared  from  public  life,  and 
was  lost  in  the  quiet  of  the  domestic  circle  of  a 
numerous  and  happy  family.  He  died  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  not  many  years  ago,  forgotten  by 
the  world  as  he  was  forgotten  by  the  biographer  of 
Fulton.  He  appears  again  before  me,  as  I  write, 
as  I  remember  to  have  seen  him  in  my  child- 
hood, and  in  after  years — a  finished  gentleman, 
energetic  and  sanguine,  warm  and  generous  in 
his  temper,  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  and 
now  made  the  hero  of  a  lost  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  steamboat. 


*Somewhere  about  the  year  1842,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  address  was 
narrating  the  substance  of  it  at  the  "White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Virginia. 
Among  hi-  hearers  was  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  but  formerly 
of  Natchez,  Mississippi,  who  supplemented  the  story  with  the  following 
anecdote.  He  was  standing  on  the  wharf  at  Natchez,  one  of  a  crowd, 
watching  the  approach  of  the  New  Orleans  on  her  first  voyage.  There 
was  a  rise  in  the  river  at  the  time;  and  when  the  steamboat  rounded  to,  to 
head  up  stream,  she  was  some  short  distance  below  the  landing, — and.  for 
a  while,  the  current  was  more  than  she  could  overcome.  At  Mr.  Davis' 
side,  was  an  old  negro  servant,  who  watched  the  struggle  with  much  ex- 
citement, slapping  his  thighs  and  gesticulating  in  a  most  outlandish  way. 
"When  at  hist,  after  a  more  rapid  revolution  of  the  wheels  started  the  boat 
ahead,  the  negro  threw  up  his  hat,  exclaiming,  "  By  golly.  Sa,  old  Mm—  •- 
seppa  got  her  massa;  hooraw."  Mr.  Davis  sent  a  quantity  vi'  his  c«»tt«»n 
bv  the  boat  to  New  Orleans,  against  the  advice  of  all  his  friends.  He  was 
the  first  person  who  ventured  a  bale  on  such  a  risk! 
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APPENDIX. 


K.J.  BOOSEVELT  TO  B.  K.  LIVINGSTON. 

Proposes  Vertical  Wheels  with  tue  Size  or  Cylinder  and 

PRESSES    FOR    MONEY    AeRANGMENTS. 

Second  River,   Sept  Qih.  1703. 
Dr  Sir, 

I  have  your  two  letters  of  the  31st  and  1st  inst.  before  me.  Since  writing 
you  the  27th,  I  made  an  experiment  in  order  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  I 
could  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  put  on  your  wheels.  This  was  done  by 
laying  the  vessel  on  shore  stern  foremost  so  as  to  leave  the  wheels  entirely 
out  of  the  water.  The  Engine  was  then  put  to  work  at  the  rate  of  from 
40  to  4-3  strokes  and  wheels  turned  from  100  to  180  revolutions  per  minute. 
"When  the  water  first  entered  them  it  was  thrown  out  with  great  violence; 
but  before  it  got  any  considerable  depth,  in  them  the  motion  of  the  engine 
was  impeded  and  in  a  short  time  entirely  stopped.  By  this  experiment  I 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  wheels  would  require  a  power  far  greater 
than  this  engine  possesses  and  that  any  attempts  to  proceed  with  the  power 
we  have  and  the  present  wheels  would  bo  fruitless.  I  was  also  farther 
convinced  (by  getting  men  whose  strength  was  ascertained  to  turn  the 
wheels  by  hand  before  the  operation  of  the  engine)  tho'  she  has  her  full 
power  and  indeed  considerably  more  than  as  first  mentioned,  I  expected 
we  would  have.  Now,  Sir,  to  proceed  with  the  experiment  you  recom- 
mended of  closing  the  openings  with  doors  will  be  doing  nothing  more 
than  what  we  have  already  done  by  the  last  trial.     I  would  therefore 

RECOMMEND  THAT  WE  THROW  rlWO  WHEELS  OF  WOOD  OVER  THE  SIDES 
FASTENED  TO  THE  AXES  OF  THE  FLYS  WITH  8  ARMS  OR  RADDLES,  THAT 
PART  WHICH  ENTERS  THE  WATER  OF  SHEET  IRON  TO  SHIFT  ACCORDING  TO 
THE  POWER  THEY  REQUIRE  EITHER  DEEPER  IN  THE  WATER  OR  OTHER- 
WISE AND    THAT  WE    NAVIGATE    THE  VESSEL  WITH  THOSE    UNTIL  WE    CAN' 

PKOCURE  an  Engine  of  proper  size  which  I  think  ought  not  to  fe 
less  than  24  inches  cylinder.  The  Barometer  to  ascertain  the  exact 
power  of  the  engine  has  not  as  you  observe  been  left  to  depend  entirely  on 
Mr.  Van  Xess,  although  I  looked  upon  him  as  your  Representative  ace  fl- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  your  own  letter;  but  Mr.  Mark  and  Mr.  Speyer  have 
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both  been  on  the  search  for  one  and  have  not  yet  succeeded.  The  comwr 
pipe  for  it  is  made  and  we  will  I  believe  be  obliged  to  wait  tor  tie-  ghu.* 
until  we  can  get  it  from  the  glass  house  above  Albany.  I  have  remiesU*d 
Mr.  Speyer,  who  has  gone  up  to  the  Oneida  country,  to  call  on  Mr.  Dezan" 
for  that  purpose.  If  you  know  of  any  to  be  had  in  New  York  pleas..-  to 
inform  me  and  I  will  immediately  get  it. 

As  to  your  charge  of  my  want  of  candor  and  my  possessing  too  much 
distrust,  those  Sir  are  charges  which  have  never  before  beenJaid  to  me  and 
which  I  feel  perfectly  free  from  and  I  will  recommend  to  the  Chancellor 
to  meet  me  in  future  upon  equally  candid  and  fair  ground.  I  can  assure 
him  he  shall  never  have  reason  to  complain  of  me  on  that  score  again:* 
"We  have  as  you  observe  put  our  hands  to  the  oars  and  ought  not  to  look 
back  until  we  reach  port.  This  I  am  for,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  and  firmlv 
believe  that  with  this-  determination  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  as  I  think, 
with  the  ichecls  I  have  recommended,  that  the  State  patent  may  be  secured. 
"VVc  will  then  have  time  to  prepare  for  your  wheels,  and  if  they  should  not 
have  the  effect  you  promise  us,  we  can  then  adopt  such  other  plans  as  we 
may  together  think  best.  Xo  bad  consequences  need  be  apprehended  from 
what  I  communicated  out  of  your  letter  to  Smallman  and  Stoudinger  as 
they  are  as  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  business  and  your  good  opinion 
as  I  am.  As  to  altering  any  of  the  wheels  in  the  way  you  propose  I  can- 
not approve,  as  the  alteration  will  be  attended  with  considerable  expense, 
and  as  I  believe  any  alteration  we  can  make  with  our  present  small  Engine 
will  be  inadequate  to  driving  the  wheels  to  any  advantage.  In  this  the 
Chancellor  will  agree  with  me  when  he  considers  that  when  the  Engine 
making  30  strokes  per  minute  the  horizontal  wheels  make  120  revolutions 
by  which  f  is  taken  from  the  power  to  afford*  this. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  Mrs.  Livingston  may  soon  recover  from  her  acci- 
dent so  that  you  may  not  be  detained  long  from  thoroughly  investigating 
everything  appertaining  to  our  present  concern. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c,  &c.  N.  J.  ROOSEVELT. 

N.  B.  I  have  not,  upon  overlooking  what  I  have  above  written,  been  so 
particular  in  my  objections  to  your  proposed  alterations  as  may  be  agree- 


*The  reference  here  is  to  a  letter  of  the  Chancellor  (numbered  2.">  in  the  collection 
I  have,)  in  which,  being  then  in  a  dissatisfied  and  complaining  mood,  he  says:  "  I 
again  repeat,  Sir,  that  I  trust  in  a  lew  days  to  hear  tint  experiments  have  been  mado 
and  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with  the  result,  that  I  may  take  my  measures  nccord. 
ingly.  In  doing  of  which  should  wish  to  receive  your  advice.  From  a  frank  and  candid 
communication  much  more  advantage  will  result  to  all  parties  than  from  reserve, 
silence  and  distrust.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obt.  hum.  servt. 

See  Utter  of  Aug.  31,  1703.  R.  R.  LIVINGSTON. 
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able  and  will  ask  for  a  little  of  your  patience.  Sec  how  the  alteration 
of  the  wheels  on  the  connecting  rod  by  being  smaller  will  operate.  They 
will  most  certainly  shorten  the;  stroke  of  the-  engine.  This  therefore  cannot 
take  place  unless  we  alter  the  wheels  round  Hhich  they  move  accordingly, 
which  may  be  done.  At  the  same  time  in  doing  it  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
lengthen  the  spindle  of  the  horizontal  wheels  and  disturb  the  wooden  work 
the  whole  of  which  will  be  attended  with  considerable  expense  and  require 
a  second  alteration  when  we  come  to  operate  with  power  equal  to  what 
those  wheels  will  require,  and  indeed,  why  should  we  go  to  any  expense  in 
alterations  which  can  do  us  no  service;  as  I  clearly  saw  from  actual  experi- 
ment that  about  1400  pounds  will  be  necessary  to  be  applied  directly  to  the 
wheels  independent  of  friction,  which  is  equal  to  an  engine  of  21  inches 
Cylinder.  An  Engine  of  this  size  I  find  has  5424  pounds  power  inde- 
pendent of  the  friction  of  the  machine  and  I  think  power  enough  for  the  air 
pumps  (perhaps  something  more.)  This  I  cannot  however 'ascertain  until  I 
get  a  barometer  and  try  our  present  engine,  which  I  believe  perfect.  I  was 
about  trying  the  power  by  weights  but  found  difficulties  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  over,  as  her  power  is  equal  both  ways,  and  to  bring  the 
weight  only  to  the  connecting  rod  would  tear  everything  to  pieces. 

Yours,  &c.  N,  J.  ROOSEVELT. 

A  plan  of  my  substitute  which  may  not  be  quite  correct,  as  I  do  not  un- 
derstand anything  of  drawing.  N.  J.  K.* 


N,  J.  ROOSEVELT  TO  R  R.  LIV1XGSTOX. 

Second  River,  Sept.  10*/*,  1798. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours  of  the  3d  Inst.      By  this  time  you  have 

doubtless  reed,  mine  of  the  6th  Inst,  which  gave  you  all  the  information 

on  the  subject  of  the  boat  I  was  then  capable  of  doing;  since  which  I  have 

thought  of  trying  another  experiment  upon  the  present  plan  and  concluded 

to  morrow  to  set  about  it.      It  will  take  us  three  days  with  two  hands 

which  will  cost  very  trifling  and  enable  us  to  calculate  with  more  certainty 

what  power  will  be  required  for  your  wheels.     The  plan  is  this.    Sun  and 

planet  wheels  we  will  take  off  and  form  a  double  crank  with  the  coupling 

links,  which  at  one  end  will  be  fastened  to  the  shaft  of  the  fly  wheels  by 

taking  out  the  brasses  and  drilling  holes  for  pins  to  enter.     This  change 

will  give  us  only  half  the  motion  of  your  wheels  we  first  contemplated  and 


Tho  plan  here  referred  to  is  not  among  the  papers,    L 
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consequently  double  the  power  we  now  have.     I  will  try  this  in  the  satno 

way  wo  did  the  last  time  by  leaving  the  vessel's  stern  on  shore,  and  in  the 

meanwhile  J  hope  to  hear  your  opinion  of  throwing  wheels  over  the  sides. 

J  will  also  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  more  agreeable  to  you  to  give  a  note  tor 

the  balance  of  ycur  proportion  of  the  expense  attending  this  business  or 

whether  you  will  make  me  a  remittance  in  cash.     Could  I  at  present  raiso 

money  through  the  house  of  J.  Mark  for  all  the  ends  I  have  in  this  quarter 

I  would  not  solicit  more  money  until  you  come  down.      This  however  it 

is  not  for  them  to  do.     I  hope  the  Chancellor  will  consider  my  situation 

in  the  midst  of  many  workmen  as  an  apology  and  pardon  me  for  my 

impatience. 

Tours,  &c.  K  J.  ROOSEVELT. 

E.  E.  Livingston-. 


E.  E.  LIVIXGSTOX  TO  X.  J.  EOOSEYELT. 

Acknowledges  "Wiieels  over  the  Sides  to  have  tjeen  Proposed 
by  eoosevelt  and  rejects  teem. 

Clermont,  18th  Sept.,  1708. 
Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Mouchette  is  just  returned.  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  the 
success  of  the  engine  of  which  he  gives  the  most  favourable  report  &  fully 
justifies  yr,  confidence  in  your  engines.  I  am  sufficiently  sanguine  to  hope 
that  all  difficulties  are  now  vanished.  Knowing  our  power  nothing  remains 
but  adapt  the  vessel  to  it.  In  attempting  this  hitherto  we  have  deceived 
ourselves  by  wandering  into  the  field  of  conjecture  rather  than  adhereing 
to  plain  calculations  &  we  shall  still  do  so  if  we  expect  that  the  present 
engine  will  turn  the  wheels  we  now  have  80  times  in  a  minute,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  this  calculation.  Ot  wells  contain  exactly  GO  cubic  feet  of 
water.  The  whole  of  this  is  set  in  motion  at  every  revolution  of  the  wheels 
with  a  rapidity  equal  to  the  main  motion  of  the  arms,  that  is  if  the  wheels 
make  80  revolutions  in  a  minute  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour.  Now  as 
the  boat  will  not  remove  more  than  20  feet  of  water  if  she  goes  8  miles  an 
hour,  if  it  was  possible  to  move  the  wheels  as  they  are  now  constructed  SO 
rounds  in  a  minute  we  should  throw  away  one  half  of  our  power,  for  the 
boat  could  not  move  faster  than  the  water  in  th'  wheels  &  the  power 
would  be  uselessly  expended  in  throwing  out  water  unnecessarily. 

But  it  will  be  found  on  experiment  tint  however  perfect  our  engine  is.  it 
cannot  turn  the  present  wheels  80  times  in  a  minute.  The  wheels  then 
must  necessarily  be  altered  or  the  motion  rendered  still  slower.    To  make 
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the  motion  slower  is  to  diminish  our  chance  of  moving  the  boat  fast  because 
she  will  at  no  rate  move  faster  than  the  water  in  the  wheels  though  she 
may  be  made  to  move  as  fast  as  1  have  found  on  actual  experiment.  The 
wheels  then  must  be  altered,  not  by  making  the  arms  shorter  for  this  would 
diminish  tluir  motion,  besides  that  it  would  require  an  alteration  in  the 
boat — but  by  diminishing  their  depth.  They  are  now  if  I  recollect  18 
Inches  deep,  let  them  be  reduced  to  nine  Inches. 

Let  the  motion  of  the  wheels  by  no  means  exceed  80  nor  bo  lower  than 
70  turns  in  a  minute  and  I  will  answer  for  the  success  of  the  experiment,. 
&  upon  the  whole  it  will  turn  out  a  fortunate  discovery  since  we  shall  find 
that  our  wells  need  not  be  above  half  the  size  we  have  made  them  &  of 
course  much  room  and  much  weight  ot  water  be  saved  in  future.  That  we 
have  erred  hitherto  should  not  discourage  us.  It  is  the  fate  of  ail  new 
undertakings  and  it  is  happy  when  the  cror  ean  be  so  easily  discovered  & 
detected.  Another  circumstance  of  considerable  moment  must  be  attended 
to.  If  the  diminution  of  the  motion  is  brought  about  by  changing  the  sun 
and  planet  wheels,  one  half  the  motion  of  the  tlys  will  be  lost  &  they  ren- 
dered almost  useless  from  this  circumstance.  If  they  are  made  heavier 
they  will  overload  the  boat. 

I  would  propose  as  the  best  mode  of  altering  the  motion  of  the  wheels 
to  alter  the  cog  wheels  &  to  leave  the  sun  and  planet  wheels  as  they  were — 
this  will  give  the  proper  motion  to  the  fly  &  diminish  the  friction.  Let 
the  cog  wheels  be  made  smaller  and  have  no  more  cogs  than  the  trunnel 
rounds,  or  only  so  many  more  as  will  serve  to  give  the  motion  we  require. 
Nor  wiil  this  alteration  be  attended  with  more  trouble  than  the  one  at  first 
proposed;  but  even  if  it  is,  it  is  so  essential  to  give  the  flys  a  rapid  motion 
that  we  must,  now  we  have  gone  so  far,  submit  to  this  trouble  and  expense 
to  have  this  experiment  properly  made.  I  say  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
wheels  over  the  sides  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced  from  a  variety  of  cx- 
perhnents  of  the  superiority  of  those  ve  have  adopted.  I  expect  to  be  down 
the  last  of  this  month  when  I  shall  see  you  &  make  such  money  arrange- 
ments as  we  may  find  necessary. 

In  the  meantime  I  hope  to  hear  how  you  go  on.  I  flatter  myself  no  delay 
will  be  incurred  which  can  possibly  be  avoided,  every  moment  being  pre- 
cious. Mr.  Mark  will  I  hope  forward  this  to  you  the  moment  it  arrives,  so 
that  the  necessary  alterations  may  be  made  before  you  proceed  far  on  any 
difficult  plan. 

I  am  very  much  hurt  that  you  should  construe  any  part  of  my  former 
letters  into  a  reflection  on  your  candour.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  was  ever  intended  &  I  flatter  myself  that  if  you  attend  a  little  more 
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to  the  expressions  (+ho:  I  cannot  now  recollect  thorn)  that  they  will  not 
bear  this  harsh  construction.* 

I  am  dear  Sir,  with  esteem,  your  most  oL  :  hum  :  servt : 

HOB,  II.   LIVINGSTON. 


N.  J.  ROOSEVELT  TO  11.   E.  LIVINGSTON. 

Experiment  made  &  Opinion  of  the  Spanish  Minister — Again 
coaxes  to  have  vertical  "wllkels  tried. 

Second  Riyer,  Oct.  2\st,  1798. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  dropped  you  a  line  in  haste  on  Eriday  last,  since  which  I  received  your 
favour  of  the  10th  :  the  person  to  whom  you  gave  it  in  charge  did  not  put 
it  in  the  post  office  until  yesterday.  Your  instructions  therefore  came  too 
late  for  the  rims,  as  they  had  by  your  former  request  been  left  off  and  no 
bad  consequence  has  resulted.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr.  Stevens,  but  have 
been  expecting  him  every  day,  as  he  requested  me  by  letter  to  inform  him 
what  time  we  would  be  read}-,  which  I  did.  Had  I  received  your  letter 
sooner  I  would  also  have  sent  to  see  if  Mr.  Mouchet  was  still  at  N.  Ark 
&  requested  him  to  come  up. 

There  was  no  occasion  to  try  the  wheels  from  5  Inches  upws^s,  as  I 
found  the  Engine  overloaded  at  5.  I  think  at  present  the  most  advisable 
mode  of  proceeding  for  us  will  be  to  change  the  wheels  on  shaft  and  spin- 
dle so  as  to  give  the  Engine  her  full  speed  with  50  revolutions  of  the  lower 
wheels,  and  if  she  will  carry  more,  then  increase  the  width  of  the  paddles. 
I  have  ordered  a  pattern  made  for  two  wheels  accordingly  and  will  cast 
them  the  first  casting  we  make  after  it  is  finished.  Please  to  write  me  if 
you  agree  in  this  respect.  The  Spanish  Minister  was  on  board  the  day  we 
made  the  last  experiment  and  was  perfectly  well  pleased  with  the  operation 
of  the  Engine  and  will  give  us  an  order  for  one  of  3b'  Inches.  This  will  cost 
him  upwards  of  13,000  Dolls:  Our  small  one  is  not  equal  to  the  purposes 
for  which  he  wants  his.  During  our  sail  he,  at  the  time  the  tide  and  wind 
favoured  us,  supposed  we  went  at  the  rate  of  0  miles  an  hour;  but  I  think 
the  delight  he  felt  expressed  at  the  novelty  of  the  Voyage  was  the  cause  of 
his  mistake.  My  report  to  you  was  three  miles,  still  water,  which  I  have 
reason  to  believe  was  accurate.  I  have  at  present  a  better  opinion  of  your 
plan  than  ever,  and  could  wish  them  to  be  contrasted  with  paddles  upon 


*The  Chancellor  had  evidentiy  forgotten  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter  of 
August  31,  171>S. 
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Mr.  Stevens'  plan,  or  wheels  OVER  tub  sides,  so  as  fairly  to  ascertain 
the  difference  of  the  application  of  the  power.  We  have  by  the  last  experi- 
ment a  striking  proof  in  favor  of  your  plan  which  is  demonstrated  by  the 
diminution  in  width  and  slow  motion  of  the  wheels.  At  our  last  experiment 
the  effect  was  certainly  greater  than  we  could  have  promised  ourselves. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  in  the  moan  while  will  do  what  strikes 
me  as  reasonable  upon  our  present  plan  so  that  no  time  is  lost. 

Mrs.  Mark  requests  me  to  thank  you  for  your  polite  invitation  of  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Livingston,  but  does  not  think  it  will  be  in  her  power  this  fall, 
as  Mr.  Mark  is  at  present  too  much  occupied  with  business  to  leave  home. 
Yours  respectfully,  N.  J,  EOOSEYELT. 

This  letter  is  complim'y  to  Livingston — about  his  plan  of  wheel — but 
still  Koosevelt  mentions  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  try  in  contrast  Stevens1 
paddles— (&  his  own  plan)  wheels  over  the  sides.   (Note  by  Judge  Griffith.) 


E.  R.  LIVINGSTON  TO  X.  J.  EOOSEYELT. 

Liv'x  Acknowledges  the  Boat  to  Answer  &  Eefuses  to  use 
Vertical   \Vheels. 

Clermont,  28  Octr.,  1798. 
Dear  Sir, 

After  sending  mine  of  yesterday  I  received  your  favor  of  the  21st,  in 
which  you  enter  more  particularly  into  the  experiments  you  have  made, 
but  not  so  fully  as  I  would  wish,  as  you  will  find  by  the  queries  I  have 
troubled  you  with.  If  you  are  right  as  to  the  motion  through  the  water, 
the  Spanish  Minister  could  not  err  much  in  his  calculation,  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  tide  in  your  river  is  not  short  of  2  miles  &  I  have  found  in 
my  models  that  the  velocity  of  the  boat  with  the  tide  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion than  the  mere  difference  between  that  and  still  water. 

This  is  one  of  the  experiments  I  wished  you  to  ascertain  accurately  by 
running  one  hour  with  the  tide  &  determining  the  distance  and  running 
back  the  same  distance  against  the  tide.  Be  it  as  it  will,  we  now  know 
what  we  can  do  with  a  sufficient  power,  and  tho'  paddles  should  even  do 
more  they  are  too  inconvenient  and  too  liable  to  accidents  to  be  used — as  for 
vertical  -wheels  they  are  out  op  the  question. 

AVhat  I  principally  write  now  for  is  to  ask  you  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  instantly  to  fit  the  boat  for  passengers  by  putting  a  deck  over  so 
much  as  you  make  cabbin  of.  This  should  be  the  whole,  only  leaving 
room  for  wood  near  the  engine.     This  deck  should  be  of  inch  pine  boards 
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&  rounded  so  as  to  carry  off  the  water  and  made  as  tight  as  possible.  It 
should  be  raised  about  ten  Inches  so  as  to  admit  of  glasses  that  shove  past 
each  other  all  round  The  inside  only  wants  to  be  papered  with  any  cheap 
common  paper  and  to  have  two  rows  of  benches  the  one  behind  the  other. 
The  rear  bench  so  low  as  to  admit  the  knees  under  the  front  one.  A 
narrow  table  of  one  board  should  run  through  the  middle.  The  back 
cabbin  should  be  fitted  for  the  ship's  company  and  have  windows  and 
shutters  in  case  of  bad  weather.  Some  arrangement  should  also  be  made 
for  boiling  in  pot  and  kettle.  All  this  should  be  going  on  while  you  are 
fitting  the  machinery.  It  will  I  believe  be  best  to  get  two  or  three  quick 
hands  from  New  York  to  do  it  as  your  shipwright  is  both  slow  and  ex- 
travagant. We  have  yet  one  month  to  use  and  a  pretty  important  one, 
because  the  roads  will  soon  be  bad,  and  tho'  we  should  only  go  3  miles  an 
hour  we  shall  still  be  able  to  pick  up  something  besides  our  expenses  and 
acquire  some  experience  of  what  further  is  necessary.  I  have  provided  a 
Captain  at  £5  a  month  who  understands  the  river.  You  say  you  have  a 
steward  and  fire  engine  hand.     Tho'  I  think  Smallman  should  make  the 

first  vovage. 

I  am,  Dr.  Sir,  R.R.LIVINGSTON. 

MR.    X.    J.    ROOSEVELT. 

The  headings  of  the  foregoing  letters  are  copied  from  their  respective 
indorsations  which  would  seem  to  have  been  made  by  different  hands  and 
as  though  in  the  preparation  of  a  case.     L. 


PATENT  TO  MR.  ROOSEVELT. 

THE   UNITED   STATES   OF   AMERICA, 

To  all  to  whom  these  LETTERS  PATE  XT  shall  come: 

Whereas,  NICHOLAS   J.   ROOSEVELT,  a  Citizen  of  the  XJnited 

States,  hath  alleged  that  he  has  invented  a  new  and  useful  improvement 

IN  PROPELLING  BOATS  &c.  BY  STEAM, 
which  improvement  lie  states  has  not  been  known  or  used  before  his  appli- 
cation ;  hath  made  oath  that  he  does  verily  believe  that  he  is  the  true  in- 
ventor or  discoverer  of  the  said  improvement ;  hath  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars,  delivered  a  receipt  for  the 
same,  and  presented  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  signifying  a  desire 
of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  the  said  improvement,  and  praying 
that  a  patent  may  be  granted  for  that  purpose  :  These  are  therefore  to 
grant,  according  to  law,  to  the  said  NICHOLAS  J.  ROOSEVELT,  his 
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heir*,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  from  the 
fir*!  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  the  full 
and  exclusive  right  and  liberty  of  mailing,  constructing,  using  and  vend- 
ing toothers  to  be  used,  the  said  improvement ;  a  description  whereof  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  said  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  himself,  in  the  sche- 
«iult-  hereto  annexed,  and  is  made  a  part  of  these  presents. 

I.v  testimony  whereof,  I  have  caused  these  Letters  to  be  made 
Patent,  and  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to  he  hereunto  affixed 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this 

<\ ss  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 

J  h     .    "  l  sand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  and  of  the  independ- 

ence of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  thirty-ninth. 

JAMES   MADISON. 
By  the  President 

Jas.  Monroe,  SectetaryofSta.it. 

City  of  Washington,  to  wit: 

I  do  hereby  Certify,  That  the  foregoing  Letters  Patent  were  deliv- 
ered to  me  on  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fourteen  to  be  examined  ;  that  I  have  examined 
the  same,  and  find  them  conformable  to  law:  and  I  do  hereby  return  the 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  State  within  fifteen  days  from  the  date  afore- 
said, to  wit;  on  this  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  aforesaid. 

Richard  Rusn, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

To  all  to  Whom  these  Presents  shall  come: 

Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Esqr.  sends  greeting: 

Be  it  known,  That  I,  the  said  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  have  discovered, 
invented  and  constructed  a  new  &  useful  mode  &  improvement  in  the  pro- 
pelling of  boats  or  vessels  through  water  by  the  force  &  agency  of  fire  & 
steam,  the  construction  of  which  discovery,  invention  &  improvement  is 
specified  as  follows,  as  the  mode  to  which  I  have  given  a  preference  reserv- 
ing to  myself  the  right  of  varying  and  changing  the  proportions  and  com- 
binations of  the  several  parts  of  the  said  discovery  and  invention  as  expe- 
rience may  suggest  or  as  I  shall  think  advisable  or  expedient,  to  wit. 
A  true  copy  from  the  Specification  tiled  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Geo.  Lyon.  Clk. 
Patent  Office,  M  December,  1814. 
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THE  SCHEDULE  referred  io  hi  these  Letters  'potent  and  making  parte/ 
the  same  containing  a  description-  in  the  words  of  the  said  Nicholas  J. 
Roosevelt  himself  of  his  improvement  in  propelling  Boats T  $c.  by  steam* 

In  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  form,  bat  of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the 
machinery  required,  I  place  a  Steam  Engine  of  a  power  proportioned  to 
th2  rcstanee  to  be  overcome,  in-  propelling  a  boat  or  vessel  a  given  dis- 
tance in  a  given,  time,  this  steam.  Engine  is  snppiied  by  a  boiler  of  the 
nsual  form  or  made  Cylindric  one  or  mere  at  pleasure  so  as  to  be  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  feed  the  Engine.  I  next  place  two  wheels  over  the  sides;, 
on  the  axis  of  which  I  put  Ayes,  dispence  with  them  or  otherwise  combine 
them  at  pleasure,  either  to  regulate  motion  or  give  additional  velocity,  oi- 
they  may  be  connected  with  the  water  shaft  and  steam  Engine,  by  wheel? 
so  as  to  give  any  number  of  revolutions  that  may  be  desired.  The  arms 
of  the  water  wheels  1  would  make  of  wood,  to  which  I  attach  floats  or  pad- 
dles of  cast  Irun,  or  of  Boiler  plate  thick  sheet  Iron,  though  they  may  be 
made  of  wood.  These  floats  1  make  move  up  and  down  on  the  arms,  by 
means  of  screws  and  hole.?,  so  as  to  make  them  enter  deeper  or  shallower 
in  the  water,  in  taking  a  purchase  or  hold  on  the  water  agreeably  to  the 
depth  of  water  the  boat  may  draw,  and  the  lading  there  may  be  on  board, 
or  agreeably  to  other  circumstances.  The  supporters  of  the  outer  ends  of 
the  water  wheels  shaft  to  be  made  of  Iron  with  braces,  though  if  required 
they  may  be  made  of  wood. 

Ns.  J.  ROOSEVELT. 

Witnesses:  Jere'h  Ballard, 

John  Dev'x  DeLacy. 


Of  the  foregoing  correspondence,  but  a  small  portion  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  wheels  over  the  sides.  It  i^  inserted  at  length  however, — going,  as 
it  does,  to  shew  the  warm  interest,  and  the  active  measures  that  were  on 
foot  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  develope  one  of  the  mighty 
agencies  cf  the  nineteenth.  The  crudeness  of  many  of  the  suggestions  and 
the  literary  carelessness  of  the  carrespondefice  on  both  sides,  is  indicative  o^ 
a  very  different  condition  of  thing.-  from  that  which  exists  at  present.     L 
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"HEN  reading  to  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  on  a  former  occasion,  "A  Lost 
Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Steam- 
boat," I  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  first  voyage 
of  a  vessel  of  that  description  on  the  Western 
waters,  calling  it  a  Romance  in  itself.  The  desire 
of  the  members  present  seemed  to  be  to  hear  it 
told.  I  now  propose  to  tell  it.  And,  first,  a 
word  or  two  to  explain  how  I  come  to  be  the 
narrator. 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt,  the  hero  of  the  Lost 
Chapter,  married  my  eldest  sister  in  the  year  1809; 
and  she  made  the  voyage  with  her  husband  in 
1811.     Its  events  were   the  stories    I  listened   to 


in  my  childhood.  The  impressions  then  made 
have  never  been  effaced.  They  were  deepened, 
when  my  father  removed  his  family  to  Pittsburg, 
in  1813,  having  become  interested  with  Livingston 
and  Fulton  in  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Ohio. 
Here  he  superintended  the  building  of  the  Buffalo, 
the  fourth  of  the  steamboats  launched  at  Pitts- 
burg. The  second  and  third  were  the  Vesuvius 
and  ^Etna,  already  in  course  of  construction  when 
the  Buffalo  was  commenced,  and  completed  before 
it.  My  playmates  were  the  boys  who  had  seen 
the  New  Orleans  leave  for  the  lower  Mississippi, 
only  two  years  before.  Our  play  ground,  on  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  was  often  the  ship-yard  where 
she  had  been  built,  at  the  foot  of  Boyd's  Hill,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Monongahcla.  Steam  navigation 
was  the  one  engrossing  thought  of  Pittsburg  in 
those  days.  Even  children  were  interested  in  the 
discussion  of  it.  My  memory,  therefore,  supplies 
me  with  some  of  the  matter  of  my  story.  I  am  in 
possession,  besides,  of  my  father's  letter  books  of 
that  date.  His  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fulton 
was  voluminous,  and  abounded  in  minute  detail. 
No  name  is  mentioned  in  it  much  more  frequently 
than  Roosevelt's,— no  experience  is  oftener  referred 
to.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  too,  is  still  alive,  in  a  green 
old  age;  and,  in  view  of  the  present  paper,  I  have 
refreshed  my  memory  of  the  stories  I  listened  to 
at  her  knee,  by  comparing  it  with  hers.     It  is  in 


this  way  I  have  come  to  venture  on  the  present 
narrative.  I,  at  one  time,  thought  of  hunting  up 
the  newspapers  of  the  day;  but  a  busy  professional 
life  has  not  permitted  me  to  take  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  search.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  thai, 
should  they  be  consulted,  nothing  will  be  found 
inconsistent  with  what  I  now  set  down. 

Before  coming  to  the  voyage  itself,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  state  some  matters  germane 
to  the  subject,  by  way  of  preface. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  steamboats  on  the 
Western  waters,  the  means  of  transportation  there- 
on consisted  of  keel  boats,  barges  and  flat  boats. 
Keel  boats  and  barges  ascended,  as  well  as  de- 
scended, the  stream.  The  flat  boat  was  an  un- 
wieldly  box,  and  was  broken  up,  for  the  lumber  it 
contained,  on  its  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination. 
The  keel  boat  was  long  and  slender,  sharp  fore  and 
aft,  with  a  narrow  gangway  just  within  the  gun- 
wale, for  the  boatmen  as  they  poled  or  warped 
up  the  stream,  when  not  aided  by  the  eddies  that 
made  their  oars  available.  When  the  keel  boat 
was  covered  with  a  low  house,  lengthwise,  between 
the  gangways,  it  was  dignified  with  the  name  of 
" barge."  The  only  claim  of  the  flat  boat,  or  "broad 
horn,"  to  rank  as  a  vessel  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  floated  upon  water  and  was  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
transportation.  Keel  boats,  barges,  and  flat  boats 
had  prodigious  steering  oars,  and  oars  of  the  same 
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dimensions  were  hung  on  tfxed  pivots  on  the  sides 
of  the  last  named,  by  which  the  shapeless  and 
cumbrous  contrivance  was,  in  some  sort,  managed. 
Ignorant  of  anything  better,  the  people  of  the  West 
were  satisfied  with  these  appliances  of  trade  in 
1810. 

Whether  steam  could  be  employed  on  the  West- 
ern rivers  was  a  question,  that  its  success  between 
New  York  and  Albanv  was  not  regarded  as  having 
entirely  solved :  and  after  the  idea  had  been  sug- 
gested of  building  a  boat  at  Pittsburg,  to  ply  be- 
tween Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  it  was  considered 
necessary  that  investigations  should  be  made,  as  to 
the  currents  of  the  rivers  to  be  navigated,  in  regard 
to  the  new  system.  These  investigations,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  undertook,  with  the  understanding,  that 
if  his  report  were  favorable,  Chancellor  Livingston, 
Mr.  Fulton  and  himself,  were  to  be  equally  in- 
terested in  the  undertaking.  The  Chancellor  and 
Fulton  were  to  supply  the  capital,  and  Roosevelt 
was  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  boat  and 
engine.  For  this  duty,  as  has  already  been  shewn 
in  the  Lost  Chapter,  the  latter  was  peculiarly  qual- 
ified.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Pittsburg,  in 
May,  1809,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  been  but  recently  married.  The  only  means 
of  conveyance  to  New  Orleans,  where  his  investi- 
gations were  to  terminate,  were  the  keel  boats, 
barges,  and  flat  boats  already  described.      None 


of  those  then  in  use  were  suited  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
purpose;  and  as  the  accuracy  of  his  examination, 
rather  than  the  speed  of  the  voyage,  was  impor- 
tant, he  determined  to  build  a  flat  boat  which 
should  contain  all  necessary  comforts  for  himself 
and  wife,  and  float  with  the  current  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans. 
This  he  accordingly  did ;  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  three  weeks  passed  on  shore  at  Louisville, 
and  some  nine  or  ten  days  in  a  row  boat  between 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans,  the  flat  boat  was  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  for  the  next  six 
months.*  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  Natchez,  were 
then  the  only  places  of  even  the  smallest  note 
between  Pittsburg  and  New  Orleans.  Furnished 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  their  leading  men, 
the.  travellers  were  kindly  received  and  most  hos- 
pitably entertained.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  explanations 
were  listened  to  respectfully,  as  he  stated  his 
purpose  in  visiting  the  West,  and  narrated  what 

*The  following  reference  to  the  voyage  of  exploration  contained  in  a 
recent  letter  from  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  the  writer,  may  not  be  uninteresting-: 

"The  journey  in  the  flat  boat  commenced  at  Pittsburg,  where  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  it  built;  a  huge  box  containing  a  comfortable  bed  room, 
dining  room,  pantry,  and  a  room  in  front  for  the  crew,  with  a  fire-place 
where  the  cooking  was  done.  The  top  of  the  boat,  was  flat,  with  seats  and 
an  awning.  We  had  on  board  a  pilot,  three  hands  and  a  man  cook.  We 
always  stopped  at  night  lashing  the  boat  to  the  shore.  The  row  boat  was 
a  large  one,  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  out  constantly  with  two  or  three 
of  the  men  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  of  the  ripples  or  current.  It  was  in 
this  row  boat  we  went  from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans  with  the  same  crew.'' 
*  *  *  «  \ye  reached  New  Orleans  about  the  1st  December,  1809,  and  took 
passage  for  New  York  in  the  first  vessel  we  found  ready  to  sail.     Wc  had 
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steam  had  accomplished  on  the  Eastern  rivers. 
Bat  he  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  sanguine  en- 
thusiast, engaged  in  an  impracticable  undertaking. 
From  no  one  individual  did  he  receive  a  word  of 
encouragement.  'Nor  was  this  incredulity  confined 
to  the  gentlemen  he  met  in  society;  it  extended 
to  the  pilots  and  boatmen,  who,  passing  their  lives 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  possessed  the  prac- 
tical information  that  he  wanted.  They  heard 
what  he  had  to  say  of  the  experience  of  Fulton 
and  Livingston,  and  then  pointed  to  the  turbid 
and  whirling  waters  of  the  great  river  as  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  all  his  reasoning.  That  steam 
would  ever  be  able  to  resist  them,  they  could  not 
be  made  to  understand.  Nothing,  however,  shook 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  that  steam  was  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Western  world,  and  his  present  visit  was  but 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  best  the  work 
could  be  done  upon  its  streams.  The  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  were  problems  that  he  had  undertaken 


a  terrible  voyage  of  a  month,  with  a  sick  captain.  The  yellow  fever  was 
on  board.  A  passenger,  a  nephew  of  General  Wilkinson,  died  with  it. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  myself  were  taken  oft'  the  ship  by  a  pilot  boat  and 
landed  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Prom  thence  we  went  to  New  York  ho- 
stage, reaching  there  the  middle  of  January,  1810,  after  an  absence  of 
nine  months. 

"Once,  while  in  the  flat  boat,  on  the  Mississippi,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
aroused  in  the  night  by  seeing  two  Indians  in  our  sleeping  room,  calling 
for  whiskey,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  to  get  up  and  give  it  to  them  before 
he  could  induce  them  to  leave  the  boat." 
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to  study;  nor  did  he  leave  them  until  he  had 
mastered  them  in  all  iheir  bearings.  He  <ruao-ed 
them:  he  measured  their  velocity  at  different  sea- 
sons; he  obtained  all  the  statistical  information 
within  his  reach,  and  formed  a  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  future  development  of  the  country 
West  of  the  Alleganies  that  has  since  been  amply 
corroborated.  Xot  only  did  he  do  this,  but  find- 
ing coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  lie  purchased 
and  opened  mines  of  the  mineral;  and  so  confi- 
dent was  he  of  the  success  of  the  project  on  hand, 
that  he  caused  supplies  of  the  fuel  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  shore,  in  anticipation  of  the  wrants  of  a 
steamboat  wThose  keel  had  yet  to  be  laid,  and  wThose 
very  existence  was  to  depend  upon  the  impression 
that  his  report  might  make  upon  the  Capitalists, 
without  wmose  aid  the  plan  would,  for  the  present 
at  least,  have  to  be  abandoned. 

Arriving  in  New  York  in  the  middle  of  January, 
1810,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  report,  bearing  on  its  face 
evidence  of  the  thoroughness  of  his  examination, 
impressed  Fulton  and  Livingston  with  his  own 
convictions ;  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  Pittsburg  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  first  steamboat  that  was  launched  on  the 
Western  waters. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  preliminary  explora- 
tion has  ever  been  noticed  in  any  of  the  published 
histories  of  steam  navigation.  It  has  seemed  to 
2 
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me  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a  place 
in  the  present  communication.  It  appears  to  us 
now,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  to  have  been  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion :  but  with  the  information  then  possessed  geo- 
graphically, and,  as  tar  as  steam  was  in  question, 
scientifically,  it  would  have  been  most  imprudent 
to  have  dispensed  with  it.* 

Pittsburg,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  in  1811,  had  but  recently  commenced 
the  career  which  has  now  entitled  it  to  the  name 
of  the  Birmingham  of  America.  The  main  bodv 
of  the  town  was  built  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  extended  from  the  point  where 
the  junction  with  the  Allegany  takes  place,  for 
perhaps   three-quarters  of  a  mile   up  the  former 


*The  exploring  voyage  proper  ended  with  the  arrival  of  the  flat  "boat  at 
Natchez,  but  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  account  of  the  subsequent  boat  voyage  to 
New  Orleans  is,  perhaps,  worth  adding,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
parison that  it  suggests: 

"  By  placing,"  says  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  "  a  large  travelling  trunk  between 
the  stern  of  the  boat  and  the  first  seat,  it  made  a  level  place  on  which  wc 
could  spread  a  Buffalo  robe  to  sleep  on.  Our  pilot,  who  had  lived  all  his 
life  as  a  boatman  on  these  waters,  assured  us  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  lodgings  for  the  few  nights  we  should  be  out.  But  it 
appeared  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  river  had  been  so  often  imposed  upon 
by  travellers  whom  they  had  received  into  their  houses,  that  they  refused 
all  applications.  A  pouring  rain  came  up  one  evening  and  wc  tried  to 
reach  Baton  Rouge,  which  we  did  at  nine  at  night.  It  was  a  miserable 
place  at  that  time,  with  one  wretched  public  house  ;  yet  we  felt  thankful 
that  we  had  found  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  But  when  I  was  shewn  into 
our  sleeping  room,  I  wished  myself  on  board  the  boat.  It  was  a  forlorn 
little  place  opening  out  of  the  bar  room,  which  was  tilled  with  tipsy  men 
looking  like  cutthroats.  The  room  had  one  window  opening  into  a  stable 
yard,  but  which  had  neither  shutters  nor  fastenings.     Its  furniture  was  a 
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stream,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mouth  of 
a  small  creek,  with  low  grounds  on  either  side,  that 
here  debouched  into  the  river.  On  the  Allegany 
side,  which  was  liable  to  overflow,  there  were  but 
few  buildings  in  1811.  Close  by  the  creek  and 
immediately  under  a  lofty  bluff,  called  Boyd's  hill, 
was  an  iron  foundry,  known  as  Beelen's  foundry; 
and  in  immediate  proximity  to  this  was  the  keel  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  vessel  laid.  The  future  antiqua- 
rian may,  perhaps,  find  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  the  Depot  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville 
Railroad  now  occupies  the  ground  I  am  speak- 
ing of. 

The  size  and  plan  of  the  first  steamboat  had 
been  determined  on  in  Xew  York,  and  had  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Fulton.     It  was  to  be  116  feet 


.single  chair  and  a  dirty  bed.  "We  threw  our  cloaks  on  the  bed  and  laid 
down  to  rest,  but  not  to  shvp,  for  the  fighting  and  the  noise  in  the  bar 
room  prevented  that.  "We  rose  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  reached  the  boat, 
feeling  thankful  we  had  not  been  murdered  in  the  night.  It  is  many, 
many  years  ago :  but  lean  still  recall  that  night  of  fright.  Our  second 
night  on  shore  was  passed  with  an  old  French  couple  who  allowed  U3  to 
spread  our  Buffalo  skins  on  the  floor  before  a  tine  large  fire,  where  we  felt 
safe,  though  disturbed  once  or  twice  during  the  night  by  the  old  people 
coming  into  the  room  we  occupied,  and  kneeling  before  a  crucifix  which 
stood  upon  a  shelf.     They  were  Roman  Catholics. 

"The  time  actually  occupied  by  the  voyage  from  Natchez  to  New  Or- 
leans in  the  row  boat  was  nine  days.  Two  of  these  nights  were  passed,  as 
above  described,  under  a  roof:  four  in  the  boat,  partly  drawn  out  of  the 
water,  and  hearing  the  alligators  scratch  on  the  sides,  taking  it  for  a  log ; 
when  a  knock  with  a  cane  would  alarm  them,  and  they  would  splash  down 
into  the  water  :  the  remaining  three  nights  were  passed  on  a  buffalo  robe 
on  the  sand  beach,  fancying,  every  moment,  that  something  terrible  might 
hiippen  before  morning. " 
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in  length,  with  twenty  feet  beam.  The  engine  was 
to  have  a  31  inch  cylinder,  and  the  boiler  and 
other  parts  of  the  machine  were  to  be  in  pro- 
portion. 

The  first  thin  a*  to  be  done  was  to  obtain  the 
timber  to  build  the  boat;  and  for  this  purpose 
men  were  sent  into  the  forest,  there  to  find  the 
necessary  ribs,  and  knees,  and  beams — transport 
them  to  the  Monongahela,  and  raft  them  to  the 
shipyard.  White  pine  was  the  only  material  for 
planking  that  could  be  obtained  without  a  delay 
that  was  inadmissible.  The  sawing  that  was  re- 
quired, was  done  in  the  old  fashioned  and  now 
long  forgotten  saw  pits  of  1811.  Boat  builders, 
accustomed  to  construct  the  barges  of  that  day, 
could  be  obtained  in  Pittsburg :  but  a  shipbuilder 
and  the  mechanics  required  in  the  machinery  de- 
partment, had  to  be  brought  from  Xew  York. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  lloosevelt  began 
the  work.  One  of  the  first  troubles  that  annoyed 
him  was  a  rise  in  the  Monongahela,  when  the 
waters  backed  into  his  shipyard  and  set  all  his 
materials,  that  were  buoyant,  afloat.  This  oc- 
curred asmin  and  again:  and  on  one  occasion  it 
seemed  not  improbable  that  the  steamboat  would 
be  lifted  from  its  ways  and  launched  before  its 
time.  With  my  own  recollection  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  rude  shops  in  which  Mr.  Roose- 
velt had  the  engine  built,  some  four  vears  after 
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they  had  been  abandoned,  the  wonder  to  this  day 
is,  how  he  could  have  accomplished  what  he  did. 
At  length,  however,  all  difficulties  were  over- 
come by  steady  perseverance,  and  the  boat  was 
launched — and  called,  from  the  place  of  her  ulti- 
mate destination,  the  New  Orleans.  It  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $38,000. 

As  the  New  Orleans  approached  completion, 
and  when  it  came  to  be  known  that  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt intended  to  accompany  her  husband  on  the 
voyage,  the  numerous  friends  she.  had  made  in 
Pittsburg  united  in  endeavoring  to  dissuade  her 
from  what  they  regarded  as  utter  folly,  if  not 
absolute  madness.  Her  husband  was  appealed 
to.  The  criticisms  that  had  been  freely  applied 
to  the  boat  by  the  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  ship- 
yard, were  now  transferred  to  the  conduct  of  the 
builder.  He  was  told  that  he  had  no  right  to 
peril  his  wife's  life,  however  "reckless  he  might 
be  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  too,  expected 
before  long  to  become  a  mother;  and  this  was 
held  to  enhance  the  offence  which  the  good  peo- 
ple  of  Pittsburg  fancied  he  was  committing.  But 
the  wife  believed  in  her  husband;  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  1811,  the  New  Orleans, 
after  a  short  experimental  trip  up  the  Mononga- 
hela,  commenced  her  voyage. 

There  were  two  cabins,  one  aft,  for  ladies,  and 
a  larger  one  forward  for  gentlemen.     In  the  for- 
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mer  there  were  four  berths.  It  was  comfortably 
furnished.  Of  this,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  took  posses- 
sion. Mr,  Roosevelt  and  herself  were  the  only 
passengers.  There  was  a  captain,  an  engineer 
named  Baker,  Andrew  Jack,  the  pilot,  six  hands, 
two  female  servants,  a  man  waiter,  a  cook,  and 
an  immense  Newfoundland  doc;,  named  Tiger. 
Thus  equipped,  the  New  Orleans  began  the  voy- 
age which  changed  the  relations  of  the  West, — 
which  may  almost  be  said  to  have  changed  its 
destiny. 

The  people  of  Pittsburg  turned  out  in  mass  and 
lined  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  to  witness  the 
departure  of  the  Steamboat;  and  shout  after  shout 
rent  the  air,  and  handkerchiefs  Were  waived,  and 
hats  thrown  up  by  way  of  "God  speed"  to  the 
voyagers,  as  the  anchor  was  raised,  and  heading 
up  stream  for  a  short  distance,  a  wide  circuit 
brought  the  New  Orleans  on  her  proper  course, 
and,  steam  and  current  aiding,  she  disappeared 
behind  the  first  headlands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ohio. 

Too  much  excited  to  sleep,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  wife  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  first  night 
on  deck,  and  watched  the  shore,  covered  then  with 
an  almost  unbroken  forest,  as  reach  after  reach, 
and  bend  after  bend,  were  passed  at  a  speed  of 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  regular 
working  of  the  engine,  the  ample  supply  of  steam, 
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(lie  uniformity  of  the  speed,  inspired  at  last  a  con- 
fidence that  quieted  the  nervous  apprehension  of 
the  travellers.  Mr.  Jack,  the  pilot,  delighted  with 
the  facility  with  which  the  vessel  was  steered,  and^ 
at  a  speed  to  which  he  was  so  little  accustomed, 
ceased  to  express  misgivings  and  became  as  san- 
guine as  Mr;  Eoosevelt  himself  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  voyage.  The  very  crew  of  unim- 
aginative men  were  excited  with  the  novelty  of 
the  situation ;  and  when  the  following  morning 
assembled  all  hands  on  deck  to  return  the  cheers 
of  a  village  whose  inhabitants  had  seen  the  boat 
approaching  down  a  long  reach  in  the  river,  and 
turned  out  to  greet  her  as  she  sped  by, — it  prob- 
ably shone  upon  as  jolly  a  set  as  ever  floated  on 
the  Ohio. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Pittsburg,  the 
•New  Orleans  rounded  to  opposite  Cincinnati,  and 
cast  anchor  in  the  stream.  Levees  and  wharf 
boats  were  things  unknown  in  1811.  Here,  as 
at  Pittsburg,  the  whole  town  seemed  to  have  as- 
sembled on  the  bank,  and  many  of  the  acquaint- 
ances of  the  former  visit  came  off  in  small  boats. 
"Well,  vou  are  as  cood  as  your  word:  vou  have 
visited  us  in  a  steamboat,"  they  said;  "but  we 
see  you  for  the  last  time.  Your  boat  may  go  down 
the  river;  but,  as  to  coming  up  it,  the  very  idea 
is  an  absurd  one."  This  was  one  of  those  occa- 
sions  on  which  seeing  was   not   believing.      The 
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keel  boatmen,  whose  shoulders  had  hardened  as 
they  pressed  their  poles  for  many  a  weary  mile 
against  the  current,  shook  their  heads,  as  they 
crowded  around  the  strange  visitor,  and  bandied 
river  wit  with  the  crew  that  had  been  selected 
from  their  own  calling  for  the  first  voyage.  Some 
flatboatmen,  whose  ungainly  arks  the  steamboat 
had  passed  a  short  distance  above  the  town,  and 
who  now  floated  by  with  the  current,  seemed  to 
have  a  better  opinion  of  the  new  comer,  and  pro- 
posed a  tow  in  case  they  were  again  overtaken. 
But  as  to  the  boat's  returning,  all  agreed  that  that 
could  never  be. 

The  stay  at  Cincinnati  was  brief,  only  long 
enough  to  take  in  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  voy- 
age to  Louisville,  which  was  reached  on  the  night 
of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Pittsburg.  It  was 
midnight  on  the  first  of  October,  1811,  that  the 
Xew  Orleans  dropped  anchor  opposite  the  town. 
There  was  a  brilliant  moon.  It  was  as  light  as 
day  almost,  and  no  one  on  board  had  retired.  The 
roar  of  the  escaping  steam,  then  heard  for  the 
first  time  at  the  place  where,  now,  its  echoes  arc 
unceasing,  roused  the  population,  and,  late  as  it 
was,  crowds  came  rushing  to  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  uproar. 
A  letter  now  before  me,  written  bv  one  of  those 
on  board,  at  the  time,  records  the  fact — that  there 
were  those   who   insisted  that  the  comet  of  1811 
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had  fallen   into  the  Ohio  and  had  produced  the 
hubbub ! 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
Louisville,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  acquaintances  and 
others  came  on  board,  and  here  the  same  things 
were  said  that  had  been  said  at  Cincinnati  Con- 
gratulations at  having  descended  the  river  were, 
without  exception,  accompanied  by  regrets  that  it 
was  the  first  and  last  time  a  steamboat  would  be 
seen  above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  Still,  so  far, 
certainly,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  promises  had  been  ful- 
filled;  and  there  was  a  public  dinner  given  to 
him  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  Here  any  num- 
ber of  complimentary  toasts  were  drunk,  and  the 
usual  amount  of  good  feeling  on  such  occasions 
was  manifested.  Sed  revocare  gradttm,  however, 
was  still  the  burden  of  the  song. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  hospitality,  Mr.  Roose- 
velt invited  his  hosts  to  dine  on  board  the  New* 
Orleans,  which  still  lay  anchored  opposite  the 
town.  The  company  met  in  the  forward  or  gentle- 
men's cabin,  and  the  feast  was  at  its  height,  when 
suddenly  there  were  heard  unwonted  rumblings, 
accompanied  by  a  very  perceptible  motion  in  the 
vessel.  The  company  had  but  one  idea.  The 
New  Orleans  had  escaped  from  her  anchor,  and 
was  drifting  towards  the  Falls,  to  the  certain  de- 
struction of  all  on  board.  There  was  an  instant 
and  simultaneous  rush  to  the  upper  deck,  when 
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the  company  found,  that,  instead  of  drifting  to- 
wards the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  the  New  Orleans  was 
making  good  headway  up  the  river  and  would 
soon  leave  Louisville  in  the  distance  down  stream. 
As  the  engine  warmed  to  its  work,  and  the  steam 
blew  off  at  the  safety  valve,  the  speed  increased. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  of  course,  had  provided  this  mode 
of  convincing  his  incredulous  guests,  and  their 
surprise  and  delight  may  readily  be  imagined. 
After  going  up  the  river  for  a  few  miles,  the  New 
Orleans  returned  to  her  anchorage. 

It  had  been  intended,  on  leaving  Pittsburg,  to 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  New  Orleans, 
to  place  the  boat  on  the  route  for  which  it  was 
designed,  between  that  city  and  Natchez.  It 
was  found,  however,  on  reaching  Louisville,  that 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  on  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  permit  the  vessel  to  pass 
over  them  in  safety.  Nothing  was  to  be  done, 
therefore,  but  to  wait,  as  patiently  as  possible,  for 
a  rise  in  the  river.  That  this  delay  might,  as 
far  as  practicable,  be  utilized,  to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  convincing  the  incredulous  Cincinnatians, 
the  New  Orleans  returned  to  that  city,  where  she 
"was  greeted  with  an  enthusiasm  that  exceeded, 
even,  what  was  displayed  on  her  descent  from 
Pittsburg.  No  one  doubted  now.  In  1832,  I 
was  detained  for  several  days  in  Cincinnati,  on 
my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  South.     There  were 
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numbers,  then  alive,  who  remembered  the  first 
advent  of  steam,  and  from  some  of  these  I  learned 
what  is  here  stated  in  regard  to  the  public  feeling 
at  the  time — the  universal  incredulity  of  the  iirst 
visit — the  unbounded  confidence  inspired  by  the 
second. 

Returning  to  Louisville,  the  great  interest  of 
all  on  board  the  ]S"e\v  Orleans  centred  in  watch- 
ing the  rise  in  the  Ohio.  Rain  in  the  upper 
country  was  what  was  wanted,  and  of  this  there 
seemed  small  promise.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  aspect  of  the  Heavens  that  indicated  it.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  a  dull  misty  sky  without 
a  cloud — a  leaden  atmosphere  that  weighed  upon 
the  spirits,  and  the  meaning  of  which  would 
have  been  better  understood  at  Xaples  under  the 
shadow  of  Vesuvius,  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio.  The  sun,  when  it  rose,  looked  like  a  globe 
of  red  hot  iron,  whose  color  brightened  at  noon, 
to  resume  the  same  look  when  it  sank  below  the 
horizon.  All  day  long,  one  might  have  gazed  on 
it  with  unflinching  eyes.  The  air  was  still  and 
heated;  and  a  sense  of  weariness  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  hours  as  they  wore  slowly  by.  At 
last,  and  when  a  nervous  impatience  affected  every 
one  on  board,  it  was  announced,  one  morning,  that 
there  had  bee;i  a  rise  in  the  river  during  the  night. 
There  was  another  announcement  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character.     Mrs.  Roosevelt  had,  for  the  second 
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time,  become  a  mother.  The  events  of  the  voyage 
were  certainly  multiplying.  Fortunately,  this  ad- 
dition to  the  passengers  happened  when  the  New 
Orleans  was  necessarily  detained  in  port.  Morn- 
ing after  morning,  the  rise  in  the  river  during  the 
night  was  reported;  and  finally,  in  the  last  week 
in  November,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  shallowest  portion  of  the  Falls, 
exceeded  by  five  inches  the  draught  of  the  boat. 
It  was  a  narrow  margin.  But  the  rise  had  ceased: 
there  was  no  telegraph  in  those  days  to  tell  hourly 
what  was  the  weather  in  the  country  drained  by 
the  Ohio ;  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  assuring  himself 
personally  of  the  condition  of  the  Falls,  deter- 
mined to  take  the  responsibility  and  go  over  them 
if  he  could.  It  was  an  anxious  time.  All  hands 
were  on  deck.  Mrs.  llooscvelt,  whom  her  hus- 
band would  willingly  have  left  behind  to  join 
him  below  the  Falls,  refused  to  remain  on  shore, 
and  stood  near  the  stern.  The  two  pilots,  for  an 
extra  one  had  been  engaged  for  the  passage 
through  the  rapids,  took  their  places  in  the  bow. 
The  anchor  was  weighed.  To  get  into  the  Indiana 
channel,  which  was  the  best,  a  wide  circuit  had 
to  be  made  bringing  her  head  down  stream,  com- 
pleting which,  the  New  Orleans  began  the  descent. 
Steerage  way  depended  upon  her  speed  exceeding 
that  of  the  current.  The  faster  she  could  be  made 
to  go,  the  easier  would  it  be  to  guide  her.     All 
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the  steam   the  boiler  would   bear    was  put  upon 
her.     The  safety  valve  shrieked ;    The  wheels  re- 
volved  faster    than    they   had    ever    done    before; 
and  the  vessel,  speaking   figuratively,  fairly  flew 
away  from   the   crowds   collected   to   witness   her 
departure    from    Louisville.       Instinctively,    each 
one   on    board    new    grasped    the    nearest   object, 
and  with  bated  breath  awaited  the  result,     Black 
ledges  of  rock  appeared  only  to  disappear  as  the 
Xew    Orleans    flashed     by    them.        The    waters 
whirled  and  eddied,  and  threw  their  spray  upon 
the   deck,    as   a   more   rapid   descent   caused    the 
vessel  to  pitch  forward  to  what  at  times  seemed 
inevitable  destruction.     Xot  a  word  was  spoken. 
The  pilots  directed  the  men  at  the  helm  by  motions 
of  their  hands.     Even  the  areat  Newfoundland  dos* 
seemed  affected  by  the  apprehension  of  danger,  and 
came  and  crouched  at  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  feet.     The 
tension  on  the  nervous  system   was  too  great  to 
be  long  sustained.     Fortunately,  the  passage  was 
soon  made;  and,  with  feelings  of  profound  grati- 
tude to  the  Almighty,  at  the  successful  issue  of 
the  adventure,  on  the  part  of  both  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and    his   wife,   the   Xew   Orleans   rounded    to   in 
safety  below  the  Falls.     There  was  still  the  same 
leaden  sky — the  same  dim  sun  during  the  day — 
the  same  starless  night ; — but  the  great  difficulty 
had  been  overcome,  and  it  was  believed  that  there 
would   now,  be  nothing   but  plain   sailing  to  the 
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port  of  destination.  It  was  yet  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  expectations  of  those  on  board,  in  this  re- 
spect,, would  be  realized. 

<  Hitherto,  the  voyage  had  been  one  of  pleasure. 
Nothing  had  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  travel- 
lers. The  receptions  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
had  been  great  events.  ■  But,  now,  were  to  come, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  letter  already  referred 
to,  "those  days  of  horror."  The  comet  of  1811, 
had  disappeared,  and  was  followed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  that  year,  of  which  the  atmospheric 
phenomena  just  mentioned  were  the  prognostics; 
and  the  earthquake  accompanied  the  New  Orleans 
far  on  her  way  down  the  Mississippi.* 

The  first  shock  that  was  observed  was  felt  on 
board  the  New  Orleans  while  she  lay  at  anchor 
after  passing  the  Falls.     The  effect  was  as  though 


*In  the  language  of  a  very  intelligent  traveller  of  those  days  :  "  Many 
things  conspired  to  make  the  year  1811,  the  annus  mirabilis  of  the  West. 
During  the  earlier  months,  the  waters  of  many  of  the  great  rivers  over- 
flowed their  banks  to  a  vast  extent,  and  the  whole  country  was  in  many 
parts  covered  from  bluff  to  bluff.  Unprecedented  sickness  followed.  A 
spirit  of  change  and  recklessness  seemed  to  pervade  the  very  inhabitants 
of  the  forest.  A  countless  multitude  of  squirrels,  obeying  some  great  and 
universal  impulse,  which  none  can  know  but  the  Spirit  that  gave  them 
being,  left  their  reckless  and  gambolling  life,  and  their  ancient  places  of 
retreat  in  the  North,  and  were  seen  pressing  forward  by  tens  of  thousands 
in  a  deep  and  solid  phalanx  to  the  South.  Xo  obstacles  seemed  to  "heck 
their  extraordinary  and  concerted  movement.  The  word  had  been  given 
them  to  go  forth  and  they  obeyed  it,  though  multitudes  perished  in  tin; 
broad  Ohio  which  lay  in  their  path.  The  splendid  comet  of  that  year  long 
continued  to  shed  its  twilight  over  the  forests,  and  as  the  autumn  drew  t<> 
a  close,  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf, 
was  shaken  to  its  centre  by  continued  earthquakes.*' — C.  J.  Laii'obe%9 
Rambler  in  North  America. 
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the  vessel  had  been  in  motion  and  Lad  suddenly 
grounded.  The  cable  shook  and  trembled,  and 
many  on  board  experienced  for  the  moment  a 
nausea  resembling  sea  sickness.  It  was  a  little 
while  before  they  could  realize  the  presence  of 
the  dread  visitor.  It  was  wholly  unexpected.  The 
shocks  succeeded  each  other  d  urine:  the  niirht. 
When  morning  came,  the  voyage  was  resumed; 
and,  while  under  way,  the  jar  of  the  machinery, 
the  monotonous  beating  of  the  wheels  and  the 
steady  progress  of  the  vessel,  prevented  the  dis- 
turbance from  being  noticed. 

•  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that,  in  his  voy- 
age of  exploration,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  found  coal 
on  the  Ohio,  and  that  he  had  caused  mines  to  be 
opened  in  anticipation.  Their  value  was  now 
realized ;  and,  when  he  reached  them  on  his  way 
down  the  river,  he  took  on  board  as  much  coal 
as  he  could  find  room  for. 

Some  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the 
diminished  speed  of  the  current  indicated  a  rise 
in  the  Mississippi.  This  was  found  to  be  the 
case.  The  bottom  lands  on  either  shore  were  under 
water,  and  there  was  every  sign  of  an  unwonted 
flood.  Canoes  came  and  went  among  the  boles 
of  the  trees.  Sometimes,  the  Indians  attempted 
to  approach  the  steamboat;  and,  again,  fled  on 
its  approach.  The  Chickasaws  still  occupied  that 
part  of  the  State  of  Tennessee   lying   below  the 
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mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Oil  one  occasion,  a  Jargc 
canoe,  fully  manned,  came  out  of  the  woods  abreast 
of  the  steamboat.  The  Indians,  outnumbering  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  paddled  after  it.  There  was 
at  once  a  race,  and  for  a  time  the  contest  was 
equal.  The  result,  however,  was  what  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Steam  had  the  advantage  of  en- 
durance; and  the  Indians  with  wild  shouts,  which 
might  have  been  shouts  of  defiance,  gave  up  the 
pursuit,  and  turned  into  the  forest  from  whence 
they  had  emerged. 

While  the  crew  of  the  New  Orleans  were  more 
amused  than  alarmed  at  this  incident  of  the  voy- 
age, Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
visit  to  the  flatboat  on  the  preliminary  explora- 
tion, was  not  sorry,  now,  when  he  lost  sight  of  the 
canoe.  That  he  bestowed  a  second  thought  upon 
the  matter,  illustrates  the  nervous  excitement  that 
prevailed  on  board.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  himself 
were  still  discussing  the  adventure  when  they  re- 
tired to  rest.  They  had  scarcely  fallen  asleep, 
w7hen  they  were  aroused  by  shouts  on  deck,  and 
the  trampling  of  many  feet.  With  the  idea  of 
Indians  still  predominant,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sprang 
from  his  bed,  and  seizing  a  sword  —  the  only 
weapon  at  hand — hurried  from  the  cabin  to  join 
battle,  as  he  thought  with  the  Chickasaws.  It 
was  a  more  alarming  enemy  that  he  encountered. 
The   Xew   Orleans   was   on   fire ;    and   flame   and 
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smoke  issued  from  the  forward  cabin.  The  ser- 
vant who  attended  there,  had  placed  some  green 
wood  too  close  to  the  stove  in  anticipation  of  the 
next  day's  wants;  and,  lying  down  beside  it,  had 
fallen  sound  asleep.  The  stove  becoming  over 
heated,  this  wood  had  taken  fire  ;  the  joiners  work 
close  by  had  caught,  and  the  entire  cabin  would 
soon  have  been  in  flames,  had  not  the  servant, 
half  suffocated,  rushed  on  deck  and  given  the 
alarm.  By  dint  of  great  exertion,  the  fire,  which, 
by  this  time,  was  making  rapid  headway,  was 
extinguished ;  but  not  until  the  interior  wood 
work  had  been  either  destroyed,  of  grievously 
defaced.  Few  eyes  were  closed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night ;  nor  did  the  accident  tend  to  tran- 
quilize  the  nerves  of  the  travellers. 

A  supply  of  provisions  had  been  taken  on  board 
the  New  Orleans,  at  Louisville,  amply  sufficient 
for  the  voyage  to  Natchez,  and  this  was  occa- 
sionally supplemented  by  purchases  at  settlements 
along  the  river.  These,  however,  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  not  at  all  to  be  relied  on.  The 
crew,  accustomed  to  the  simple  fare  of  boatmen 
on  the  Mississippi,  were  easily  provided  for.  The 
commissariat  of  the  voyage,  therefore, — longer  than 
a  voyage  to  Europe  now, — gave  no  trouble. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day,  the  steamer 
was  rounded  to,  and  fastened  to  the  bank,  the  crew 
going  ashore  to  cut  the  wood  required,  after  the 
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coal  was  exhausted,  for  the  next  day's  con  sump- 
tion.  On  some  of  these  occasions,  squatters  came 
on  board  with  tales  of  their  experience  upon  the 
land,  which  they  insisted  shook  and  trembled 
under  their  feet.  At  New  Madrid,  a  great  por- 
tion of  which  had  been  engulphed,  as  the  earth 
opened  in  vast  chasms  and  swallowed  up  houses 
and  their  inhabitants,  terror  stricken  people  had 
begged  to  be  taken  on  board,  while  others  dread- 
ing the  steamboat,  even  more  than  the  earthquake, 
hid  themselves  as  she  approached.  To  receive 
the  former  was  impossible.  The  would  be  refu- 
gees had  no  homes  to  go  to ;  and  ample  as  was 
the  supply  of  provisions  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  wife,  it  would  have  been  altogether  insuf- 
ficient for  any  large  increase  of  passengers:  and 
as  to  obtaining  provisions  on  the  Avay,  the  New 
Orleans  might  as  well  have  been  upon  the  open 
sea.  Painful  as  it  was,  there  was  no  choice  but 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  terrified 
inhabitants  of  the  doomed  town. 

One  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  voyage 
was  the  silence  that  prevailed  on  board.  No  one 
seemed  disposed  to  talk  ;  and  when  there  was  any 
conversation,  it  was  carried  on  in  whispers,  almost. 
Tiger,  who  appeared,  alone,  to  be  aware  of  the 
earthquake  while  the  vessel  was  in  motion,  prowled 
about,  moaning  and  growling;  and  when  he  came 
and   placed  his  head  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  lap,  it 
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was  a  sure  sign  of  a  commotion  of  more  than 
usual  violence.  Orders  were  given  in  low  tones  ; 
and  the  usual  cheerful  "  aye,  aye.  sir,"  of  the 
sailors,  was  almost  inaudible.  Sleeplessness  was- 
another  characteristic.  Sound,  continuous  sleep, 
was  apparently  unknown.  Going  ashore  for  wood 
was  the  event  of  eacli  twenty-four  hours,  and 
was  looked  forward  to  by  the  crew  with  satis- 
faction, notwithstanding  the  labor  that  it  involved. 
And  yet  the  men,  if  not  sullenly,  toiled  silently; 
and  if  the  earth  shook,  as  it  often  did,  while  they 
were  at  work,  the  uplifted  axe  was  suspended,  or 
placed  quietly  on  the  log,  and  the  men  stared  at 
each  other  until  it  ceased.  Nor  wTas  this  depres- 
sion confined  to  the  steamer.  Flat  boats  and 
barges  we're  passed,  whose  crew's  instead  of  bandy- 
ing river  wit,  as  they  had  done  when  met  on  the 
voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville, — uttered  no 
word  as  the  N~ew  Orleans  went  bv.  Before  the 
travellers  had  been  many  days  on  the  Mississippi, 
they  fancied,  as  they  looked  at  each  other,  that 
they  had  become  haggard.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  re- 
cords "that  she  lived  in  a  constant  fright,  unable 
to  sleep  or  sew,  or  read." 

Sometimes,  Indians  would  join  the  wood  chop- 
pers; and  occasionally  one  would  be  able  to  con- 
verse in  English  with  the  men.  From  these  it 
was  learned  that  the  steamboat  was  called  the 
Penelore,"   or    "tire  Canoe,"    and  was   supposed 
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to  have  some  affinity  with  the  Comet  that  had 
preceded  the  earthquake. — the  sparks  from  the 
chimney  of  the  boat  being  likened  to  the  train 
of  the  celestial  visitant.  Again,  they  would  at- 
tribute the  smoky  atmosphere  to  the  steamer, 
and  the  rumbling  of  the  earth  to  the  beating  of 
the  waters  by  the  fast  revolving  paddles.  To 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  boundless  forest 
that  lined  the  river  banks,  the  coming  of  the 
iirst  steamboat  was  an  omen  of  evil ;  and  as  it 
was  the  precursor  of  their  own  expulsion  from 
their  ancient  homes,  no  wonder  they  continued, 
for  years,  to  regard  all  steamboats  with  awe.  As 
late  as  1834,  when  the  emigration  of  the  Chick  a- 
saws  to  their  new  homes,  west  of  the  river,  took 
place,  hundreds  refused  to  trust  themselves  in  such 
conveyances,  but  preferred  making  their  long  and 
weary  pilgrimage  on  foot. 

One  of  the  most  uncomfortable  incidents  of  the 
voyage  was  the  confusion  of  the  pilot,  who  became 
alarmed,  and  declared  that  he  was  lost ;  so  great 
had  been  the  changes  in  the  channel  caused  by 
the  earthquake.  Where  he  had  expected  to  find 
deep  water,  roots  and  stumps  projected  above 
the  surface.  Tall  trees  that  had  been  guides 
had  disappeared.  Islands  had  changed  their 
shapes.  Cut-offs  had  been  made  through  what 
was  forest  land  when  he  saw  it  last.  Still,  there 
was   no   choice   but  to   keep   on.     There   was   no 
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place   to   stop   at.      There   was   no   possibility   of 
turning  back. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  when  the  steam- 
boat rounded  to  at  night,  she  was  made  fast  to 
the  river  bank  :  but  when  it  was  seen,  that  trees 
would,  occasionally  topple  and  fall  over,  as  the 
ground  beneath  them  was  shaken  or  gave  way,  it 
was  thought  safer  to  stop  at  the  foot  of  an  island, 
which  might  serve  as  a  break  water,  taking  care 
the  trees  were  far  enough  from  the  boat  to  obviate 
apprehension  from  them.  Once,  however,  when 
such  a  fastening  had  been  made  and  a  plank 
carried  ashore,  and  the  wood  chopping  had  been 
finished  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual,  a  new 
experience  was  had..  No  shock  had  been  felt 
during  the  day,  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  anticipated 
a  quiet  rest.  In  this,  however,  she  was  disap- 
pointed. All  night  long  she  was  disturbed  by 
the  jar  and  noise  produced  by  hard  objects  grating 
against  the  planking  outside  the  boat.  At  times 
severe  blows  were  struck  that  caused  the  vessel  to 
tremble  through  its  entire  length.  Then  there 
would  follow  a  continuous  scratching  mingled  with 
the  gurgling  sound  of  water.  Drift  wood  had  caused 
sounds  of  the  same  sort  before,  and  it  was  thought 
that  drift  wood  Was  again  busy  in  producing  them. 
With  morning,  however,  came  the  true  explana- 
tion. The  island  had  disappeared  ;  and  it  was  the 
disintegrated  fragments  sweeping  down  the  river, 
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that  had  struck  the  vessel  from  time  to  time  and 
caused  the  noises  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had   been 
disturbed  by.     At  Erst,  it  was  supposed,  that  the 
New  Orleans  had  been  borne  along  by  the  -cur- 
rent :  but  the  pilot  pointed  to  land  marks  on  the 
banks  which  proved  that  it  was  the  island  that 
had  disappeared  while  the  steamboat  had  kept  its 
place.     Where    the    island    had    been,   there   was 
now  a  broad  reach  of  the   river ;   and  when  the 
hawser  was  cut,  for  it  was  found  impossible  other- 
wise to  free  the  vessel,  the  pilot  was  utterly  at  a 
loss   which  way  to   steer.     Some   flat   boats   were 
hailed,  but  they  too  were  lost.     Their  main  effort 
was,  by  dint  of  their  long  oars  to  keep  where  the 
current  was  the  strongest.    This  was,  evidently,  the 
best  plan  for  the  New  Orleans.     It  was  not  with- 
out  its   peculiar   risks,   however.      In   the   bends, 
where   the   rushing    waters   struck    the   shore,   to 
whirl  around   the  curve,  and   glance  off  to   form 
a  bend  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  deepest  water 
was  immediately  under  the  bank  ;   and  here  the 
trees,  undermined  by  the  current,  would  be  seen 
at  times,  to  sink  into  the  stream,  often  erect  until 
the   waters   covered    their   topmost    twigs — some- 
times, falling  against  each  other,  interlacing  their 
great  arms,  as   strong  men   might  do,  struggling 
for  life  when  drowning — sometimes,  they  fell  out- 
ward into  the  water ;  and,  then,  woe  to  the  vessel 
that  happened  to  be  near  them  in  the  bend.     This 
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danger,  however,  steam  enabled  the  New  Orleans 
to  avoid.  Referring  to  it  all,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  survivor  of  the  voyage  still  speaks  of  it 
as  "one  of  anxiety  and  terror." 

As  the  New  Orleans  descended  the  river  it 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  the  earthquake,  and 
the  principal  inconvenience  was  the  number  of 
shoals  and  snags,  and  sawyers.  These  were  all 
safely  passed  however,  and  the  vessel  came  in 
sight  of  Natchez,  and  rounded  to  opposite  the 
landing  place.  Expecting  to  remain  here  for  a 
day  or  two,  the  engineer  had  allowed  his  fires 
to  go  down,  so  that  when  the  boat  turned  its 
head  up  stream,  it  lost  headway  altogether,  and 
was  being  carried  down  by  the  current  far  below 
the  intended  landing.  Thousands  were  assembled 
on  the  bluff  and  at  the  foot  of  it;  and  for  a  moment 
it  would  have  seemed  that  the  New  Orleans  had 
achieved  what  she  had  done,  so  far,  only  that  she 
might  be  overcome  at  last.  Fresh  fuel  however 
was  added, — the  engine  was  stopped  that  steam 
might  accumulate,  presently  the  safety  valve 
lifted  —  a  few  turns  of  the  wheels  steadied  the 
boat, — a  few  more  gave  her  headway;  and,  over- 
coming even  the  Mississippi,  she  gained  the  shore 
amid  shouts  of  exultation  and  applause. 

The  romance  of  the  voyage  ended  at  Natchez, 
where  the  same  hospitalities  were  extended  to  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Roosevelt,  that  had  been  enjoyed  at  Louis- 
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ville.  From  thence  to  New  Orleans,  there  was  no 
occurrence  worthy  of  note.  The  Vesuvius  and  the 
./Etna  followed  the  New  Orleans,  and  they  in  their 
turn  were  followed  by  others,  and  again  by  others, 
until  now,  the  traveller  on  the  Mississippi  is  never, 
or,  rarely,  if  ever,  out  of  sight  of  the  white  and 
feathery  plumes  that  accompany  the  boats  of  the 
Western  waters  as  their  high  pressure  engines 
urge  them  on  their  way* 

And  this  is  the  story  of  the  "  First  Vova^e  of  the 
First  Steamboat  on  the  Western  waters  " — another 
link  in  the  chain  that  should  have  connected  the 
name  of  Roosevelt  with  the  names  of  Fulton  and 
Livingston  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 


*  Although  forming  no  part  of  the  story  of  the  voyage  proper,  yet,  as 
this  has  been  called  a  Romance,  and  all  romances  end,  or  should  end  in  a 
marriage,  the  incident  was  not  wanting  here :  for  the  Captain  of  the  boat, 
falling  in  love  with  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  maid,  prosecuted  his  suit  so  success- 
fully as  to  find  himself  an  accepted  lover  when  the  New  Orleans  reached 
Natchez;  and  a  clergyman  being  sent  for,  a  wedding  marked  the  arrival 
of  the  boat  at  the  chief  city  of  the  Mississippi. 
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PREFACE. 

About  the  year  1832,  the  Rev.  William  McSherry,  S.  J.,  discovered 
in  tlie  archives  of  the  "Dor/ins  Professa"  of  the  Society  in  Rome,  the 
originals  of  the  MSS.  which  are  named  on  the  title  page.  He  carefully 
copied  these  MSS.  and  placed  the  copies  in  the  Library  of  Georgetown 
College,  D.  C,  of  which  Institution  (being  at  the  same  time  Provincial 
of  the  Society  in  Maryland,)  he  afterwards  became  the  honored  Presi- 
dent. In  the  year  1844,  through  the  kind  agency  of  the  Rev.  Charles  J. 
"White,  D.  D.,the  Faculty  of  Georgetown  College  presented  to  the  Mary- 
land Historical  Society,  a  handsome  copy  of  Father  McSherry's  tran- 
scripts of  the  Roman  MSS.  A  very  excellent  translation  was  made  from 
this  copy  in  the  year  1847,  by  Nathan  C.  Brooks,  L.  L.  I).,  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  Several  copies  of  the  translation  were 
printed,  and  subsequently,  it  was  published  in  "  Peter  Force's  collection 
of  Historical  Tracts,"  vol.  iv,  No.  12. 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Brooks  having  become  exceedingly  rare,  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  resolved  to  print,  not  only,  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  MSS.,  but  also  to  accompany  it  with  the  Latin  Text.  But  it 
was  then  discovered  that  the  MSS.  had  unaccountably  disappeared  from 
the  archives  of  the  Society  ;  and  all  efforts  to  recover  the  volume,  or  even 
to  trace  it,  were  unavailing.  Application  was  therefore  made  to  the 
Faculty  of  Georgetown  College  for  permission  to  make  a  second  copy 
from  the  MS.  in  their  Library.  After  much  delay  in  searching  for  it, 
it  was  ascertained  that  Father  McSherry's  MS.  was  no  longer  in  the 
Library  of  Georgetown  College,  but  in  that  of  Loyola  College,  in  Balti- 
more. Through  the  kind  offices  of  Mr.  John  Murphy,  the  Faculty  of 
Loyola  College  very  promptly  loaned  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
the  MS.  in  their  Library.  This  was  carefully  copied,  and  afterwards 
collated  with  much  pains;  and  it  is  now  printed  verbatim,  literatim,  ct 
jiunrtuatim.  In  several  respects,  (but  few  of  them  however  of  any  im- 
portance,) it  differs,  in  orthography,  punctuation,  use  of  capital  letters, 
&c.j  from  the  copy  from  which  was  made  the  former  copy  of  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society,  and  which  was  translated  by  Doctor  Brooks.  The 
text  moreover  ends  very  abruptly  on  page  01  of  this  publication  ;  where- 
as, in  the  former  copy,  it  included  the  entire  Latin  original  of  the  last 
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thirty-nine  pages  of  the  translation.  All  efforts  to  procure  the  t"\t  of 
these  thirty-nine  pages  have  proved  fruitless,  the  Librarians  of  Geurt;**- 
town  and  Loyola  Colleges  having  in  vain  searched  for  Father  Mi  Sin  r- 
ry's  transcripts,  which  contained  it.  "With  the  exception  of  these  i:.-t 
thirty-nine  pages,  (which  are  printed  from  Force's  Tracts,)  the  trunslnt'n  t\ 
here  given,  is  original.  It  was  made  by  a  very  competent  young  scholar, 
who  has  not  only  correctly  rendered  the  originals,  but  very  successful !v 
reproduced  the  homely  and  simple  style  in  which  they  are  written. 

All  the  notes  and  comments  of  the  MSS.,  as  they  are  found  on  the 
margin,  arc  printed  after  the  "  Extracts."  In  the  few  notes  added  by 
the  Editor,  will  be  noticed  any  important  variations  between  the  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Brooks  and  the  text  now  first  published,  as  well  as  a  few 
things,  which  seemed  of  interest  to  elucidate  the  narrative.  It  may  Im- 
proper to  add  that  a  Latin  text  of  the  "Relatio  "  and  the  "Dcclaraiio" 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  copy  translated  by  Dr.  Brooks, 
was  printed  in  1872,  in  the  ""Woodstock  Letters,"  with  a  revision  of 
the  translation  of  Dr.  Brooks,  for  private  circulation  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  the  S.  J. 

The  value  of  this  publication,  will  of  course,  be  variously  estimated  by 
the  persons,  into  whose  hands  it  may  come:  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  however,  hopes  it  has  done  what  will  prove  of  interest,  if  not  of 
value,  to  all  who  are  students  of  the  early  history  of  Maryland. 

The  Editor  takes  this  occasion  to  return  his  thanks  to  the  Presidents 
and  Faculties  of  Georgetown  and  Loyola  Colleges,  for  their  ready  assist- 
ance in  the  loan  of  MSS.,  and  their  efforts  to  find  the  originals  of  Father 
McSherry — to  William  Lucas  and  John  Murphy,  Esqrs.,  for  their  kind 
loan  of  valuable  and  rare  publications,  as  the  sources  of  the  brief  memoir 
of  Father  White,  in  the  Appendix,  and  especially  to  the  lie  v.  John  S. 
Sumner,  S.  J.,  his  ancient  college  mate  and  friend,  for  his  constant 
interest  and  valuable  suggestions,  as  the  pages  were  passing  through  the 
press.  -  E.  A.  D. 
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MARYLAND!!! 


Scripta  sub  finem  Apr ills, .  1634,  ad  A.  E.  P.  gene- 
ralem  Mtiiium  Yitellesetis. 


TIG  ESI  MA  seeunda  Mensis  Novembris,  anni 
1G33,  die  Slb-  Ciccilire  sacro,  leniter  adspirante 
Euro,  solvimus  a  Covis  (Cowes)  qui  positus 
est  in  Insula  Vecta.(1)  Cumque  prrecipuas  partes 
JSavis,  constituissemus  in  tutela  Dei  in  prim  is, 
et  sanctissinise  Ejus  Matris,  Su  Ignatii  et  omnium 
angelorum  MarylancTire,  paululum  inter  duas  ter- 
ras provecti,  deticiente  vento,  resedimus  e  region e 
Castri  Yarmouth,  quod  est  ad  occasum  aestivum 
ejusdem  insuke  (Vecte.)  Hie  festis  tormentorum 
tonitruis  excepti  sumus.  Neque  tamen  met  us 
aberat:   natrtie  enim  inter  se  mussitabant  expec- 

O) Isle  of  Wight. 
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NARRATIVE 


VOYAGE  TO  MARYLAND, 


Written  towards  the  end  of  April,  1G34,  to  the  Very 
Be\)erend  Father,  General  Mutius  Yitellesetis. 


N  the  Twenty  Second  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber, in  the  year  1633,  being  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
we  set  sail  from  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  a  gentle  east  wind  blowing.  And,  after  com- 
mitting the  principal  parts  of  the  ship  to  the 
protection  of  God  especially,  and  of  His  most  Holy 
Mother,  and  St,  Ignatius,  and  all  the  guardian 
angels  of  Maryland,  we  sailed  on  a  little  way 
between  the  two  shores,  and  the  wind  failing  us, 
we  stopped  opposite  Yarmouth  Castle,  which  is 
near  the  southern  end  of  the  same  island,  (Isle  of 
Wight.)  Here  we  were  received  with  a  cheerful 
salute  of  artillery.  Yet  we  were  not  without  appre- 
hension ;  for  the  sailors  were  murmuring  anions: 
themselves,    saying    that   they   were    expecting    a 
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tare  se  Londino  muichim  et  litteras,  atquo  kleu 
moras  etiam  nectere  vidcbantur.  Sed  Deus  con- 
silia  diversa  abrupit.  Eadeni  quippe  nocte  pros- 
pero  sed  valido  flante  vento,  Lembus  Gallieus 
(qui  eodein  porlu  nobiscum  constiterat)  solvere 
coaetus,  prope  abfu.it  in  nostram  celocem(2)  ut 
impingcret.  Ille  igitur;  ne  opprimeretur,  una 
prascisa  ac  deperdita  anchora  vela  dare  quampri- 
mum ;  et  quoniam  eo  loci  fluctuare  periculosnm 
erat,  in  mare  porro  se  dimittere  festinat.  Itaque 
ne  celoris  nostri  conspectum  perdcremus,  sequi 
decrevimus,  ita  qure  nautse  in  nos  agitarant  con- 
silia,  sunt  dissipata.  accidit  id  23.  Novembris  die 
St0  Clementi  sacra  qui  anchors  alligatus  et  in  mare 
demersus,  coronam  martyrii  adeptus  est:'"  uEt  iter 
prcebuit  populo  teme  ut  enarrent  mirabilia  Dei." 
Eo  igitur  die,  iterum  circa  decimam  matutinam 
festivis  explosionibus  salutati  a  Castro  Hurst,  prre- 
tervecti  sumus  frequentes  scopulos  ad  extremum 
insula3  Yecta3,  quos  a  forma  acus  vocant.  Sunt 
autem  navigantibus  tcrrori  propter  duplicem  ses- 
tum  maris,  hinc  in  saxa,  illinc  in  vicinum  littus 


(2)Pinace.  *Eeclcsia  in  officio  St!-  Clementi?, 


! 
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Mi.v-.sen^cr  with  letters  from  London,  and  from  this 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  even  contriving  to  delay 
m.  J > a t  God  brought  their  plans  to  confusion. 
For  that  very  night,  a  favorable  but  strong  wind, 
arose;  and  a  French  cutter,  which  had  put  into  the 
same  harbor  with  us,  being  forced  to  set  sail,  came 
near  running  into  our  pinnace.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  being  run  down,  having  cut  away 
and  lost  an  anchor,  set  sail  without  delay ;  and 
since  it  was  dangerous  to  drift  about  in  that  place, 
made  haste  to  get  farther  out  to  sea.  And  so  that 
we  might  not  lose  sight  of  our  pinnace,  wTe  deter- 
mined to  follow.  Thus  the  designs  of  the  sailors, 
who  were  plotting  against  us,  were  frustrated. 
This  happened  on  the  23d  of  November,  St.  Clem- 
ent's clay,  who,  because  he  had  been  tied  to  an 
anchor  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  obtained  the 
crown  of  martyrdom/11  "And  showed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  ihe  earth,  how  to  declare  the  wonderful 
things  of  God." 

Now  on  that  day,  we  were  Again  greeted  with 
a  cheerful  salute,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
from  Plurst  Castle,  and  then  sailed  past  a  number 
of  rocks  near  the  end  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which, 
from  their  shape,  are  called  the  Needles.  These 
also  are  a  terror  to  sailors,  on  account  of  the 
double  tide  of    the  sea,    which    whirls   away   the 

*The  Church,  iu  the  office  tor  St.  Clement's  Day. 
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abripientcm  et  allidentem  naves :  ut  alter  lira  inte- 
rim discrimen  taceam  quo  defuncti  sum  us  ad 
Castrum  Yarmouth,  Nam.  vento  et  restu  urgente, 
cum  nondum  recepta  anchora  ba^reremus,  prope 
erat  ut  navis  ad  terrain  allideretur :  nisi  subito 
vi  magna  aversi,  earn  mari  immergentes,  pericu- 
lum,  Deo  propitio,  elusissemus;  qui  hoc  etiam 
pignore  protectionis  sua3  nos  dignatus  est,  per 
merita  Su  dementis.  Die  illo  qui  in  Sabbatum 
incidit,  et  nocte  insequente  ventis  usi  sumus  ita 
secundis,  ut  postero  die  mane  circa  horam  nonam 
reliquerimus  a  tergo  Promontorium  Anglia?  occi- 
duum  et  insulas  Scillinas,(3)  placido  cursu  magis 
in  occasum  versi ;  legentes  oceanum  Britannicum, 
neque  tamen  quantum  potuissemus  accelerantes, 
ne  eeloeem  plus  nimio  prcecurrentes,  ilia  Turcis  et 
Piratis  mare  illud  plerumque  infestantibus  praxla 
iieret. 

Hinc  factum  est  ut  oneraria  insignis  vasorum(4) 
sexcentorum,  cui  nomen  a  Dracone  datum  est,  cum 
Londino  profecta  angolam  peteret,  nos  circa  ter- 
tiam  pomeridianam  assequeretur.  Et  quoniam 
periculo  perfunctis,  voluptatis  jam  aliquid  admit- 
tere   vacabat,  jucundum   erat    spectare    eas   duas 

(3)Scilly.  (OTons,  i.  e.  libra;  1,200,000. 
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ships,  dashing  them  against,  the  rocks  on  the 
one  tide,  or  the  neighboring  shore  on  the  other; 
to  say  nothing,  meanwhile,  of  the  other  risk  we 
ran  near  Yarmouth  Castle.  For  while  we  were 
waiting  there,  before  we  had  weighed  anchor,  the 
wind  and  tide  pressing  hard  upon  us,  the  ship 
came  near  being  driven  on  shore.  And  this 
would  have  happened,  unless  we  had  been  sud- 
denly turned  away  with  great  force;  and  driving 
out  to  sea,  had  evaded  the  danger,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  who  deigned  to  give  us  this  additional  pledge 
of  his  protection,  through  the  merits  of  St.  Clement. 
On  that  day,  which  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the 
following  night,  we  had  such  favorable  winds, 
that  early  on  the  next  day,  about  nine  o'clock, 
we  left  behind  us  the  western  promontory  of 
England  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  sailing  easily 
on,  we  directed  our  course  more  towards  the  west, 
passing  over  the  British  channel.  Yet  we  did  not 
hasten  as  much  as  we  could  have  done,  fearing, 
if  we  left  the  pinnace  too  far  behind,  us,  that  it 
would  become  the  prey  of  the  Turks  and  Pirates, 
who  generally  infest  that  sea. 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  line  merchant 
ship  of  six  hundred  tons,  named  the  Dragon, 
while  on  her  way  to  Angola,  having  sailed  from 
London,  overtook  us,  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  And  as  we  now  had  time  to  enjoy  a 
little  pleasure,  after  getting  out  of  danger,  it  was 
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naves,  inter  se  cursu  et  tubarum  clangorc  per 
horam  iritegram  contendentes,  coclo  et  ventis  arri- 
dentibus.  Et  superasset  nostra,  quamvis  Siparo 
non  uteremur  nisi  sistendum  fuisset  propter  eelo- 
cern  qua)  tardior  erat;  itaque  cessimus  dnerarkc: 
ilia  autem  ante  vesperam  prretervecta,  conspectui 
nostro  se  subduxit. 

Die  igitur  Dominica  24a  et  die  Lunre  25  Novem- 
bris,  usque  ad  vesperam  prospera  usi  sumus  navi- 
gatione.  Jam  vero  ventis  in  aquilonem  obversis, 
tanta  exorta  est  iempestas,  ut  oneraria,  quam  dixi, 
Londinensis,-  retroacto  cursu,  Angliam  et  portuiu 
apud  Paumonios  celebrem  repetierit.  Celox  etiam 
nostra  vasorum  tantum  40,  cum  esset,  viribus 
coepit  diffidere,  et  adnavigans  monuit  se,  si  nau- 
fragium  metueret,  id  luminibus  e  carchesio(5)  osten- 
sis,  significaturam.  Vehebamur  interim  nos  valida 
navi  vasorum  quadringentorum,  neque  aptior  ex 
ligno  et  ferro  construi  poterat:  Navarcba  uteba- 
mur  peritissimo ;  data  est  itaque  illi  optio  rede- 
undi,  si  vellet,  in  aiigliam :  vel  cum  ventis  porfo 
colluctandi ;  quibus,  si  cederet,  expectabat  nos  e 
proximo  littus  Hibernicum  ca3cis  scopulis  et  fre- 
quentissimis  naufragiis  infame.     Vicit  tamen  Xa- 

(5)  The  top  of  the  mast. 
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ileli-rlit fill  to  see  these  two  ships,  with  fair  weather 
and  a  favorable  wind,  trying  for  a  whole  hour  to 
outstrip  ©aph  other,  with  a  great  noise  of  trum- 
pets. And  our  ship  would  have  beaten  the  other, 
though  we  did  not  use  our  topsail,  if  we  had  not 
been  obliged  to  stop  on  account  of  the  pinnace, 
which  was  slower ;  and  so  we  yielded  the  palm 
to  the  merchant  ship,  and  she  sailed  by  us  before 
evening,  and  passed  out  of  sight. 

Now  on  Sunday  the  24th,  and  Monday  the  25th 
of  November,  we  had  fair  sailing  all  the  time 
until  evening.  But  presently,  the  wind  getting 
round  to  the  north,  such  a  terrible  storm  arose 
that  the  merchant  ship  1  spoke  of  from  London 
being  driven  back  on  her  course,  returned  to 
England,  and  reached  a  harbor  much  resorted  to, 
among  the  Paumonians.  Those  on  board  our 
pinnace  also,  since  she  was  a  vessel  of  only  40 
tons,  began  to  lose  confidence  in  her  strength, 
and  sailing  near,  they  warned  us,  that  if  they 
apprehended  shipwreck,  they  would  notify  us  by 
hanging  out  lights  from  the  mast-head.  We 
meanwhile  sailed  on  in  our  strong  ship  of  four 
hundred  tons  —  a  better  could  not  be  built  of 
wood  and  iron.  We  had  a  very  skilful  captain, 
and  so  he  was  given  his  choice,  whether  he 
would  return  to  England,  or  keep  on  struggling 
with  the  winds :  if  he  yielded  to  these,  the  Irish 
shore  close  by  awaited  us,  which  is  noted  for  its 
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varchse  auctax  animus,  et  desiderium  probandi, 
qua)  vires  essent,  novae  quam  turn  primum  trac- 
tabat,  uavi,  sedit  ammo  experiri  mare  quod  eu 
fatebatur  esse  pcriculosius,  quo  angustiiis. 

Xeque  perieulum  longe  aberat ;  veritis  enim  tur- 
gentibus  et  mari  exasperate,  circa  mediam  noctem 
videre  erat  eeloeem  procul  duo  lumina  e  earchesio 
portendentem.  Turn  scilicet  actum  de  ilia  esse  et 
altis  haiistarn  vorticlbus  existimabamus :  momento 
enim  conspectum  effugerat :  neque  nisi  post  sex 
Septimanas,  ejus  indicium  aliquod  ad  nos  emana- 
vit.  Itaque  periisse  eeloeem  cunctis  erat  persu- 
asum ;  meliora  tamen  providerat  Deus ;  nam  se 
fluctibus  imparem  sentiens,  mature  oceanum  Vir- 
ginium,  cum  quo  jam  nos  luctabamur,  devitans, 
in  angliam  ad  insulas  Scillinas  revertit.  Undo 
postliminio,  Dracone  comite,  ad  sinum  magnum 
nos  ad  insulas  antilias,  ut  dicemus,  est  assecuta; 
Deo  cui  minimorum  cura  est,  exigua)  navicular  de 
Duce  et  custode,  prospicientc. 

At  verp  nos  eventus  ignaros,  dolor  et  metus  prc- 
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Ridden  rocks  and  frequent  shipwrecks.  Never- 
theless his  bold  spirit,  and  his  desire  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  new  ship,  which  he  then  managed 
for  the  first  time,  prevailed  with  the  captain.  He 
resolved  to  try  the  sea,  although  he  confessed 
that  it  was  the  more  dangerous,  on  account  of 
being  so  narrow. 

And  the  danger  was  near  at  hand;  for  the 
winds  increasing,  and  the  sea  growing  more  bois- 
terous, we  could  see  the  pinnace  in  the  distance, 
showing  two  lights  at  her  masthead.  Then  indeed 
we  thought  it  was  all  over  with  her,  and  that  she 
had  been  swallowed  up  in  the  deep  whirlpools ; 
for  in  a  moment  she  had  passed  out  of  sight, 
and  no  news  of  her  reached  us  for  six  months 
afterwards.  Accordingly  we  were  all  of  us  certain 
the  pinnace  had  been  lost;  yet  God  had  better 
things  in  store  for  us,  for  the  fact  was,  that 
finding  herself  no  match  for  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  she  had  avoided  the  Virginian  ocean,  with 
which  we  were  already  contending,  by  returning 
to  England,  to  the  Scilly  Isles.  And  making  a 
fresh  start  from  thence,  in  company  with  the 
Dragon,  she  overtook  us,  as  we  shall  relate,  at  a 
large  harbor  in  the  Antilles.  And  thus  God, 
who  oversees  the  smallest  things,  guided,  pro- 
tected, and  took  care  of  the  little  vessel. 

We,  however,  being  ignorant  of  the  event, 
were    distressed   with    grief    and    anxiety,    which 
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rnebat,  quern  tetra  nox  frcquentibus  fceta  terror  i- 
bus  augebat.  Ulucescentc  die,  cum  africum  babe- 
remus  contrarium,  quia  tameu  languidior  erat,  per 
multas  ambages  lente  provehebamur.  Ita  Martis, 
Mercurii  et  Jovis  dies  variantibus  ventis,  exiguo 
profectu  abiere.  Die  Veneris,  obtinente  Euro- 
Isroto,  et  glaucas  cogente  nubes  vento  gravidas, 
tantus  circa  vesperam  se  turbo  effudit,  ut  momentis 
singulis,  involvendi  fiuctibus  videremur.  Neque 
mitiora  promittebat  lux  insequens  Andreie  apos- 
tolo  sacra  Nubes,  terrificum  in  morem  excrescentes, 
terrori  erant  intuentibus  antequam  discinderentur : 
et  opinionem  faciebant  prodiisse  adversum  nos  in 
aciem,  omnes  spiritus  tempestatum  maleficas,  et 
malos  genios  omnes  Marylandire.  Inclinata  die, 
vidit  Navarchus  Piscem  solis  cursui  solari  obni- 
tentem :  quod  horridie  tempestatis  certissimum 
(est)  indicium :  neque  tides  abfuit  augurio.  Nam 
circa  Decimam  nocturnam  ca?ca  nubes  atrocem 
depluit  imbrem.  Hunc,  tain  immanis  turbo  sus- 
cepit,  ut  necesse  fuerit  quantocius  ad  vela  contra- 
lienda  accurrere:  neque  id  fieri  tarn  expedite 
potuit,  quam  acatium,  seu  velum  majus,  quo  solo 
navijmbamus,  medium    a   summo   deorsum   finde- 
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the  gloomy  night,  filled  with  manifold  terrors, 
increased.  When  the  day  dawned,  although  the 
wind  was  against  us,  being  from  the  south-west, 
yet,  as  it  did  not  blow  very  hard,  we  sailed 
on  gradually  by  making  frequent  tacks.  So 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  passed  with 
variable  winds,  and  we  made  small  progress. 
On  Friday,  a  south-east  wind  prevailing,  and 
driving  before  it  thick  and  dark  clouds,  so  fierce 
a  tempest  broke  forth  towards  evening,  that  it 
seemed  every  minute  as  if  we  must  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  waves.  ISTor  was  the  weather  more 
promising  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  festival 
of  Andrew  the  Apostle.  The  clouds,  accumulat- 
ing in  a  frightful  manner,  were  fearful  to  behold, 
before  they  separated,  and  excited  the  belief  that 
all  the  malicious  spirits  of  the  storm,  and  all  the 
evil  o-enii  of  Maryland  had  come  forth  to  battle 
against  us.  Towards  evening,  the  captain  saw  a 
Suiijjsh  swimming,  with  great  efforts,  against  the 
course  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  very  sure  sign  of  a 
terrible  storm ;  nor  did  the  omen  prove  a  false 
one.  For  about  ten  o'clock,  at  night  a  dark 
cloud  poured  forth  a  violent  shower.  And  such 
a  furious  hurricane  followed  close  upon  it,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  run  with  all  speed  to  take  in 
sail ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  quickly  enough 
to  prevent  the  mainsail,  the  only  one  we  were 
carrying,    from    being  torn   in    the    middle   from 
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rctur.     Ejus  pars  una  in  mare  delata,  regre  rccepta 
est. 

Hie  fortissimi  cuj usque  sive  vectoris  sive  nautaj 
est  consternatus  animus ;  fatebantur  enim  vidissc 
se  alias  naves,  minore  procclla  prsecipitatas,  aecen- 
clit  vero  is  turbo  Catholicorum  preces  et  vota,  in 
honorem  Bro  Yirginis  Matris  et  immaculat;e  Ejus- 
dem  Conception^,  Sancti  Ignatii  Patroni  Mary- 
landirc  Sancti  Micluelis  et  tutelarium  omnium 
ibidem  angelorum.  Et  quisque  animum  suuni 
Sacra  Exomo-expiare  eontendebat.  Nam  clavi 
moderamine  amisso  navigium  jam  undis  et  ventis, 
derelictum  fluctuabat  ut  in  aqua  discus,  dum  Pens 
saluti  viam  aperiret.  Initio,  fateor,  occupavcrat 
me{B)  metus  amitteiube  navis  et  vite;  postea  vero 
quam  tempus  aliquod  orationi,  minus,  pro  more 
meo  quotidiano,  tepide  impendissem,  atque  Christo 
Domino,  B;e  Yirgini,  St0  Ignatio  et  angelis  Marl- 
landia3  exposuissem,  propositum  hujus  itineris  esse, 
Sanguinem  Redemptoris  Nostri  in  salute  Barba- 
rorum  honorarc :  eidem  servatori  Regnum  (si 
conatus  tenues  secundare  dignetur  erigere,)  Dotem 
alteram  Immaculata?  Yirgini  Matri  consecrare  et 
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fop  to  bottom.  A  part  of  it  was  blown  over 
into  the  sea,  and  was  recovered  with  difficulty. 
At  this  juncture,  the  minds  of  the  bravest  among 
us,  both  passengers  and  sailors,  were  struck  with 
terror;  for  they  acknowledged  that  they  had  seen 
other  ships  wrecked  in  a  less  severe  storm;  but 
now,  this  hurricane  called  forth  the  prayers  and 
vows  of  the  Catholics  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  Her  immaculate  Conception,  of 
Saint  Ignatius,  the  Patron  Saint  of  Maryland, 
Saint  Michael,  and  all  the  guardian  angels  of 
the  same  country.  And  each  one  hastened  to 
purge  his  soul  by  the  Sacrament  of  penance. 
For  all  control  over  the  rudder  beino;  lost,  the 
ship  now  drifted  about  like  a  dish  in  the  water, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  until 
God  showed  us  a  way  of  safety.  At  first,  I  con- 
fess, I  had  been  engrossed  with  the  apprehension 
of  the  ship's  being  lost,  and  of  losing  my  own  life; 
but  after  I  had  spent  some  time,  in  praying  more 
fervently  than  was  my  usual  custom,  and  had  set 
forth  to  Christ  the  Lord,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St. 
Ignatius,  and  the  angels  of  Maryland,  that  the 
purpose  of  this  journey  was  to  glorify  the  Blood  of 
Our  Ilcdecmcr  in  the  salvation  of  barbarians,  and 
also  to  raise  up  a  kingdom  for  the  Saviour  (if 
he  would  condescend  to  prosper  our  poor  efforts,) 
to  consecrate  another  gift  to  the  Immaculate 
Virgin,    His    Mother,    and    many   things    to    the 
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similia  multa.     Affulsit  iritiis  in  amnio  eonsoktio 

non  medioens  et  sirnui  persuasio  tarn  certa,  nos, 
non  ab  hac  procella  tantiim,  seel  ab  omni  aiiu, 
itinere  isto,  liberandos,  ut  nullus  apucl  me  esse 
posset  dubitandi  locus.  Dederam  me  orationi  cum 
mare  saeviret  rnaxime,  et  (quod  ad  Dei  unius  Glo- 
riam  cedat)  vixdum  earn  finieram,  cum  sedisse 
animadvertebant  tempestatem,  Id  scilicet  novo 
quodam  me  induit  habitu  animi,  perfuditque  simul 
gaudio  ingenti  et  admiratione,  cum  impensam,  Dei 
in  Marylandice  populos,  voluntatem  (ad  quos  Rev* 
VR  nos  misit)  haud  paulo  amplius  persentirem. 
Dulcissima  Redemptoris  Xostri  J3onitas  in  ccter- 
num  laudetur  ! 

Cum  ita  deferbuisset  jam  mare,  trium  mensium 
navigatio  placidissima  fuit,'.ut  navarchus  cum  suis, 
jucundiorem  se  vidisse  nunquam,  aut  quietiorem 
asseveraverit :  neque  enim  unius  horse  passi  sumiis 
incommodum.  Cum  vero  tres  menses  nomino,  non 
dico  nos  tamdiu  mare  insedisse,  scd  iter  integrum 
et  moras  quas  in  antillis  Insulis  traximus,  actnu- 
mero.  Xavigatio  enim  ipsa  septem  Hebdomadas, 
et  duos  solummodo  dies  ten  nit,  idque  censetur 
(iter)  expeditum. 

Ab  eo  igitur  tempore,  quando  littus  Hispani.'e 
legebamus,  neque  adverso,  neque  vento  admodum 
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same  effect;  great  comfort  shone  in  upon  my 
*oul,  and  at  the  same  time  so  firm  a  conviction 
that  we  should  he  delivered,  not  only  from  this 
storm,  but  from  every  other  during  that  voyage, 
that  with  me  there  could  he  no  room  left  for 
doubt,  I  had  betaken  myself  to  prayer,  when 
the  sea  was  raging  its  worst,  and  (may  this  be 
to  the  glory  of  God,)  I  had  scarcely  finished, 
when  thev  observed  that  the  storm  was  abating. 
That  indeed  brought  me  to  a  new  frame  of  mind, 
and  filled  me  at  the  same  time  with  great  joy 
and  admiration,  since  I  understood  much  more 
clearly  the  greatness  of  God's  love  towards  the 
people  of  Maryland,  to  whom  your  Reverence 
has  sent  us.  Eternal  praises  to  the  most  sweet 
graciousness  of  the  Redeemer!! 

When  the  sea  had  thus  immediately  abated, 
we  had  delightful  weather  for  three  months,  so 
that  the  captain"  and  his  men  declared  they  had 
never  seen  it  calmer  or  pleasanter ;  for  we  suffered 
no  inconvenience,  not  even  for  a  single  hour. 
However,  when  I  speak  of  three  months,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  we  were  that  long  at  sea,  but  I 
include  the  whole  voyage,  and  also  the  time  we 
stopped  at  the  Antilles.  For  the  actual  voyage 
occupied  only  seven  weeks,  and  two  days ;  and 
that  is  considered  a  quick  passage. 

After  that  time  then,  while  we  were  sailing 
along   the   shore   of    Spain,    the   winds   were   not 
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prospero  usi  sumus.  Verebamur  Turcas,  nulloa 
tamen  habuimus  obvios  :  rcceperant  se  fortasse  ad 
solemno  jejuniuin  quod  jam  vocant  cele- 

brandum;  in  illam  enim  anni  tempestatem  inci- 
debat.  Praetervecti  autem  Fretum  Herculeum  et 
Maderas,  et  ventis  a  puppi  vela  inflantibus  (qui 
non  jam  vagi,  sed  ad  austrum  et  africum  qui 
noster  erat  cursus  constanter  sedent)  apparuerunt 
tres  naves  quarum  una  nostram  mole  superabat ; 
distare  autem  videbantur  ad  tres  circiter  leucas 
(novem  milliaria)  versus  occidentem,  et  nobis  ob- 
viam  conari :  interdum  etiam  ad  invicem  ultro 
citroque  mittere  et  percontari  Cum  suspicaremur 
esse  Turcarum  Piraticas,  expediebamus  qua3cum- 
que  ad  pugnam  erant  necessaria.  JNTeque  deerant 
ex  nostris  qui  Xavarclium  imprudentius  stimula- 
rent,  ut  eas  ultro  aggrederetur  ae  lacesseret.  Sed 
Dominum  liabebat,  cui,  cum  reddenda  erat  ratio, 
probabilem  se  posse,  pugna)  causam  afferre  dubi- 
tabcit.  Et  quidem  conflictum  difficilem  habiturum 
ftiisse  existimo :  quanquam  fortasse,  quantum  ab 
illis  nos,  tantum  nos  ill i  metuebant :  et  erant,  ut 
conjectura  assequor,  mercatores  qui  ad  Fortunatas 
non  procul  dissitas  tendebant;  et  vel  non  poterant 
nos  assequi,  vel  nolebant. 
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against  us,  nor  were  they  very  favorable.  We 
feared  that  we  might  meet  with  the  Turks,  yet  we 
fell  in  with  none  of  them;  they  had  gone  home, 
perhaps  to  celebrate  a  solemn  fast  which  they  call 
,  for  it  took  place  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
But  when  we  had  sailed  past  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  the  Madeiras,  with  favorable  winds,  which 
were  no  longer  variable  but  blew  steadily 
towards  the  South  and  the  south-west,  the 
direction  in  which  we  were  sailing;  three  ships 
came  in  sight,  one  of  which  was  larger  than 
ours;  moreover  they  appeared  to  be  about  three 
leagues  (nine  miles)  off,  towards  the  west,  and 
to  be  trying  to  come  up  with  us ;  now  and  then, 
also,  they  would  send  messengers  to  and  fro  and 
communicate  with  each  other.  As  we  suspected 
that  they  were  Turkish  pirates,  we  made  all  the 
necessary  preparations  for  fighting.  And  there 
were  some  anions  our  men,  who  inconsideratelv 
urged  the  captain  to  approach  and  attack  them 
without  provocation.  But  since  he  had  a  Master, 
to  whom  he  had  to  render  an  account,  he  doubted 
whether  he  could  give  a  plausible  reason  for 
fighting,  and  indeed  I  think  the  contest  would 
have  been  an  arduous  one,  though,  perhaps  they 
feared  us  as  much  as  we  did  them ;  and  they 
were,  as  I  conjecture,  merchants  who  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  not  far 
distant,  and  either  could  not  overtake  us,  or 
did    not   wish    to. 
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Ilinc  act  insulas  fortunatas  delati,  Sinn  magno 
suscepti  fuimus,  in  quo  nullus  mctus  nisi  ex  mala* 
ciis,  qtue  cum  quindeeim  diebus,  et  tribus  aliqu- 
ando  septimanis  perdurent,  deficit  navigantes  com- 
meatus.  Id  vero  raro  et  vix  sa?culo  uno  semel 
aut  iterum  accidit.  lrrequentissime  niliilominus 
trahenda?  sunt  mora?,  deficiente  vento  qui,  cum 
spirat,  unus  et  idem  semper  est  huic  nostra?  navi- 
gation! propitius.  In  hoc  sinu  confecimus  Milli- 
arium  Italicorum  tria  millia  plenis  velis,  mare 
secantes  lacteum,  nusquam  impediente  malacia, 
nisi  quandoque  circa  meridiem  una  hora. 

Ilaud  facilem  invenio  rationem  tarn  constantis 
venti,  nisi  forte  id  oriri  quis  dixerit  ex  vicinia  solis 
inter  duos  tropicos  intercurrentis,  et  vi  sua  attra- 
licntis  ex  mari  duo  genera  meteororum,  siccum 
iinurn  ex  marina  salsedine,  alteram  humidum  ra- 
tione  aqua? :  ex  priori  fit  ventus,  ex  posteriori  genc- 
rantur  pluvise:  sol  itaque  utrumque  ad  se  evehens 
causa  est  cur  eundem  cum  sole  obliquum  semper 
cursum  servent,  solemque  perpetuo  sequantiVr. 
Atque  eadem  potuit  esse  ratio,  cur,  inter  duos 
tropicos  experti  sum  us  Ingehtem  simul  calorem  et 
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Sailing*  hence  to  the  fortunate  isles,  we  were 
pveived  in  a  large  Bay,  where  there  is  nothing 
to  he  feared  excepting  the  calms,  but  since  these 
\:\<t  fifteen  days  and  sometimes  three  weeks,  the 
supplies  of  the  navigators  give  out.  But  this 
randy  happens,  scarcely  once  or  twice  in  a 
century.  Nevertheless  very  frequent  delays  are 
unavoidable,  on  account  of  the  wind's  failing, 
which,  when  it  blows,  is  always  one  and  the 
same,  being  favorable  to  this  voyage  of  ours. 
When  we  arrived  at  this  bay,  we  had  sailed 
three  thousand  Italian  miles  under  full  sail, 
passing  over  a  milk-white  sea,  without  being  de- 
layed at  all  by  calms,  except  occasionally,  for  a 
single  hour,   about  mid-day. 

I  cannot  easily  discover  the  cause  of  such  a 
constant  wind,  unless,  perchance,  one  should  say 
it  arises  from  the  sun's  being  so  near,  as  it 
j)asses  between  the  tropics,  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  draws  from  the  sea,  by  the  power  of  its 
heat,  two  kinds  of  vapor,  the  one  dry  from  the 
saltness  of  the  sea,  the  other  moist  by  reason  of 
the  water :  the  wind  proceeds  from  the  former, 
and  from  the  latter  are  produced  the  rains ;  and 
so  the  sun  drawing  both  towards  itself,  is  the 
cause  of  their  always  keeping  the  same  oblique 
course  with  the  sun,  and  constantly  following  it. 
And  this,  too,  may  have  been  the  reason,  why  we 
met  with  great   heat  and  an  abundance  of  rain, 
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copiosam  pluviam;  idque  constanter  mano,  meri- 
die,  vespere,  vel  saltern  ventos  iis  horis  vehemen- 
tiores.  Hinc  etiam  deduci  ratio  potest,  cur  hue 
tempore  Sinus  a  malaciis  liber  fuerit.  Nam  sol 
in  tropico  Capricornii  existens  ultra  Lineam  iEqui- 
noctialem,  et  ad  ejusdem  Linear  extremam  partem 
meridionalem  declinans,  (ut  nobis  accidit  inter  13 
et  17  gradum  a^quatoris  positis,  quando  mensibus 
nostris  hybernis  calores  sunt  ibi  quantum  a^stivis 
mensibus  in  Europa)  attrahit  oblique  ventum  et 
pluviam  ad  Lineam  JEquinoctialem  ;  atque  inde, 
iis  mensibus  venti  sunt  certiores,  et  in  hoc  Sinu 
])ra3sertim  et  versus  tropicum  Cancri.  Frequen- 
tiores  autem  sunt  malaeise  cum,  a3stivo  tempore, 
sol  asquatorem  transit  ad  nos,  attrahitque  meteora 
salsa  et  aquea,  non  oblique  sed  fere  perpendieu- 
lariter. 

Hie  autem  non  possum  non  extollere  divinam 
Bonitatem  qua3  diligentibus  facit,  ut  omnia  coope- 
rentur  in  bonum.  Si  enim  nulla  injecta  mora 
lacuisset  eo  tempore  sol\rere  quo  constitueramus, 
mensis  scilicet  augusti  vigesimo,  sole  cis  rcqua- 
torem  ,  verticem  feriente  intensissimi  calores  non 
solum  annonae  labem,  sed  plerisque  omnibus  mor- 
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bttweca  the  tropics  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
roiralarly,  at  morning,  noon  and  evening;  or  at 
anv  rate  the  winds  were  stronger  then.  From 
this  also  can  be  drawn  the  reason  why  the  bay 
was  at  this  time  free  from  calms.  For  the  sun 
iu  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  going  beyond  the 
Equinoctial  Line,  and  passing  down  to  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  the  same  line,  (as 
happened  to  us  between  the  13th  and  17th 
degrees  of  longitude,  the  heat  there  being  as 
great  in  our  winter  months,  as  it  is  in  the 
summer  months  in  Europe)  draws  the  wind  and 
rain  obliquely  towards  the  Equinoctial  Line;  and 
for  this  reason,  the  winds  are  more  certain 
during  those  months,  especially  in  this  Bay,  and 
blow  towards  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  But  the 
calms  are  more  frequent  in  the  summer  time, 
when  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  towards  us, 
and  draws  up  the  salt  and  watery  vapors,  not 
obliquely,  but  almost  perpendicularly. 

And  here  also  I  cannot  pass  on,  without  praising 
the  Divine  Goodness,  which  brings  it  to  pass,  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God.  For  if,  meeting  with  no  delay,  we  had  been 
allowed  to  sail  at  the  time  we  had  appointed, 
namely  on  the  twentieth  of  the  month  of  August, 
the  sun  being  on  this  side  of  the  equator,  and 
striking  down  vertically,  the  intense  heat  would 
not  only,  have  ruined   our  provisions,   but  would 
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bos  mortemque  attulisscnt.  Mora  saluti  fuit:  mtni 
hyeme  conscendentes  lmjusmodi  incommodis  carui- 
mus;  et  si  eonsuetas  navigantibus  nauseas  excipias, 
nemo  morbo  aliquo  tentatus  est  usque  ad  Featum 
Xativitatis  Domini.  Is  dies,  ut  celebrior  esset, 
propinatum  est  vinum,  quo,  qui  usi  sunt  intem- 
perantius,  febri  correpti  sunt  proxima  luce,  auniero 
triginta ;  et  ex  iis  non  ita  mul to  post,  mortui  sunt 
cireiter  duodecim  inter  quos  duo  Catholiei.  Mag- 
num  sui  apud  nos  desiderium  reliquerunt  Mcolaus 
Fairfaxius  et  Jacobus  Barefote. 

Inter  navigandum  (post  conspectum  Piscem 
Solis  qui  cursui  solis  obnititur,  et  est  index  tem- 
pestatum  postque  temj^estatem  revera  non  unam)(C) 
multa  occurrebant  curiosa.  In  primis  Pisces  vol- 
antes  qui  modo  lequor,  modo  aera  sublime,  pennis 
secabant  passerum  magnitudine  vel  majorum  (spa- 
rorum)  quas,  (quos)  valde  etiam  gustu  pra?grato 
referunt.  Centeni  gregatim  se  in  aera  librant  Del- 
pliinos  cum  fugiunt  insequentes.  Eorum  aliqui, 
deficiente  pennarum  remigio,  in  nostram  navim 
deciderunt;  nam  uno  impetu,  non  amplius  quam 
duorum  vel  trium  jugerum  spatium  pervolant : 
turn  pinnas  aere  exsiccatas  aquis  rursus  immergunt 
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hive  brouglit  disease  and  death  upon  almost  all 
of  us.  We  were  saved  by  the  delay,  for  by  embark- 
ing in  the  winter  time,  we  escaped  misfortunes  of 
this  kind;  and  if  you  except  the  usual  sea-sick-- 
ness,  no  one  was  attacked  by  any  disease,  until 
(lie  Festival  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord.  In 
order  that  that  day  might  be  better  kept,  wine 
was  given  out;  and  those  who  drank  of  it  too 
freely,  were  seized  the  next  day  with  a  fever; 
and  of  these,  not  long  afterwards,  about  twelve 
died,  among  whom  were  two  Catholics.  The 
loss  of  Nicholas  Fairfax  and  James  Barefote  was 
deeply  felt  among  us. 

While  continuing  our  voyage,  (after  having  seen 
the  Simfish,  which  swims  with  difficulty  against  the 
course  of  the  sun,  and  is  a  sign  of  storms,  and 
indeed  after  more  than  one  storm)(C)  we  met  with 
many  curious  things.  Especially  Flying  fish, 
which  sometimes  swim  in  the  sea,  and  sometimes 
fly  up  in  the  air.  They  are  about  the  size  of 
lloumlers  or  the  larger  giltheads,  and  very  much 
resemble  these  in  their  delicious  flavor.  A 
hundred  of  them  rise  into  the  air  at  once,  when 
flying  from  the  Dolphins  which  pursue  them. 
Some  of  them  fell  into  our  ship,  their  wings 
failing  them;  for  in  one  flight  they  do  not  fly 
over  a  greater  space  than  two  or  three  acres, 
then,  because  their  fins  are  dried  by  the  air, 
they  plunge  into  the  water  again,  and  venture  a 
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et  se  iterum  caslo  eommittunt.  Cum  ab  asquatore 
uno  et  viginti  gradibus  et  aliquot  min  at  is  abcs.se- 
mus,  ubi  tropicus  inoipit,  viclere  erat  avcs  quas,  a 
loco,  tropicas  vocant,  in  sere  peiululas:  like,  cum 
falconem  mole  ad«jiient,  duabus  prselongis  et  al- 
bentibus  plumis  in  cauda  conspicua?,  incertum  est 
an  aeri  perpetuo  insideant,  an  quandoque  aquis 
se  sustentent.  Cetera,  ut  aliorum  litteris  nota, 
omitto.(D) 

Cum  insulas  Fortunatas  essemus  prsetervecti, 
Dominus  Leonardus  Calvert,  Pra?fectus  Olassis 
agitare  ccepit  quas  merees,  et  unde  comparare 
posset  navi  reduci  onerand^e,  quo  fratris  sui  Ba- 
ronis  de  Baltimore  sumptibus  caveret.  Illi  enim 
ut  totius  navigationis  principi  onus  integrum  in- 
cumbebat.  In  Virginia  a  nostratibus  nihil  corn- 
modi  sperabatur;  sunt  enim  huic  nova?  plantationi 
infensi :  itaque  ad  insulam  Su  Christophori  tende- 
bamus ;  cum  concilio  adhibito,  verentes  ne,  ea  sera 
anni  tempestate,  alii  nos  pra)venissent,  proras  ob- 
vertimus  ad  austrum  ut  Bonavista  potiremur : 
qua?  insula,  angol.se  apposita  in  littore  Africano 
gradibus  14.  ab  tequatore,  statio  est  Hollandorum 
salem   conquirentium,  quern   deinde,  vel  domuni, 
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sccoixd  time  into  the  air.  When  we  were 
twenty-one  degrees  and  some  minutes  from  the 
eqira&or,  where  the  tropic  begins,  we  could  see 
the  birds  which  are  called,  from  the  place  where 
they  are  found,  the  tropic  birds,  hovering  in 
the  air.  These  are  as  large  as  falcons,  and  are 
remarkable  for  having  two  very  long,  white 
feathers  in  their  tails ;  it  is  uncertain  whether 
they  always  stay  in  the  air,  or  sometimes  rest 
on  the  water.  The  other  things  I  omit,  as  being 
already  known  from  the  letters  of  others. (D) 

When  we  had  sailed  beyond  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  Lord  Leonard  Calvert,  the  commander 
of  the  enterprise,  began  to  consider  where  he  could 
get  any  merchandise  to  load  the  ship  with,  on 
its  return,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
brother,  the  Baron  of  Baltimore.  For  he,  hav- 
ing originated  the  whole  expedition,  had  to  bear 
all  the  expense.  No  profit  was  expected  from 
our  countrymen  in  Virginia :  for  they  are 
hostile  to  this  new  settlement;  accordingly  we 
were  directing;  our  course  to  the  Island  of  St. 
Christopher,  when,  after  holding  a  council, 
apprehending  that  at  that  late  season  of  the 
year  others  had  been  before  us,  we  turned  our 
prows  to  the  south  to  go  to  Bonavista.  This 
island,  situated  near  Angola  on  the  African 
coast,  14  degrees  from  the  equator,  is  a  post  of 
the   Hollanders,    where    they   collect    salt,   which 
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vel  ad  piscem  in  Greenlandia  condiendum  confe* 

runt.     Copia  salis  atque  etiam  Caprarum,  quarum  j 

insula   ferax   est,  eo   nos  invitabat ;    nam   atioqui 

habitatore  nullo   utitur.      Pauci  tantum   Lusitani 

exilio    propter   scelera   pulsi,   vitam,    lit    possunt, 

trahunt.      Vix    200   milliaria   confeceramus,   cum 

mutatis  iterum  quorumdam  suggestione  consiliis, 

ne  commeatus  in  tan  to  circuit  u  nos  deficeret,  de- 

fleximus  ad  Barbadoes. 

Est  ea  Caraibum  sen  antillarum  insularum  ul- 
tima, ab  axjuatore  13.  gradibus  distans,  ceterarumq: 
(qua3  111  modum  arcfis  ad  usque  Sinum  Mexica- 
num  longo  tractu  portenduntur)  granarium.  Ad 
banc  ut  appulimus  tertio  Januarii,  in  spem  veni- 
mus  mul tar um  commoditatuin  ab  incolis  anglis 
et  consanguineo  Gubernatore;  sed  conspiratione 
facta  modium  tritici  qui  in  insula  medio  iloreno 
Belgico  veniebat,  nobis  non  nisi  quintupla  pro- 
portionc  (duobus  florenis  cum  dimidio)  vendere 
decrevcrunt,  unum  50.  florenis  licitabant, 

pullum  Jndicum  25.  cetera  ejus  generis  alt  ilia 
minora  tribus  Florenis,  Bovinam  sen  verveeinam 
nullam  liabebant.  Yivunt  etiam  pane  Indico  et 
Potatis,  quod  radicum  genus  tanta  affluentia  pro- 
venit,  ut  plaustra  integra  gratis  auferre  liceat. 
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they  afterwards  carry  homo,  or  take  to  cure 
fish  with  in  Greenland.  The  abundance  of  salt, 
and  also  the  number  of  goats  which  are  found 
on  the  island,  were  inducements  for  us  to  go 
there;  for  it  has  no  other  inhabitants.  Only  a 
few  Portuguese,  transported  for  crime,  drag  out 
their  lives  the  best  way  they  can.  We  had 
gone  barely  200  miles  when,  changing  our  plans 
a  second  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  among 
us,  lest  provisions  should  fail  us.  in  going  so  far 
out  of  our  way,  Ave  turned  aside  into  Barbadoes 
This  is  the  last  of  Caribbee  Islands  or  Antilles, 
13  degrees  distant  from  the  equator,  and  serves 
as  a  granary  for  all  the  rest,  which  extend  in  a 
long  line  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  clear  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  When  we  reached  this  island, 
on  the  third  of  January,  we  had  hope  of  securing 
many  articles  of  trade  from  the  English  inhabi- 
tants, and  from  the  governor,  who  was  our 
fellow  countryman ;  but  forming  a  combination, 
they  determined  not  to  sell  us  any  wheat,  (which 
was  selling  in  the  island  at  half  a  Belgie  florin  a 
bushel,)  for  less  than  five  times  that  price,  that  is 
two  florins  and  a  half.     They  offered  at  50 

florins  apiece,  turkeys  for  2o  florins,  and  all  the 
smaller  poultry  of  that  kind  at  three  florins. 
They  had  no  beef  or  mutton  at  any  price.  They 
live  withal  on  corn-bread  and  potatoes;  and  this 
kind  of  root  o-rows  in  such  abundance,  that  vou 
can  carry  off  whole  wagon  loads  of  it  for  nothing. 
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Hominum  acerbam  severitatcm  Divimc  Provi- 
dential consideratio  mitigavit.  Intclleximus  enini 
ad  Insulam  Bonavistie  stare  Classem  Plispanieam, 
quo  exteros  omnes  Salis  commercio  prohiberent. 
Illo  si  porro  contendissemus  itinere  constitute*,  in 
casses,  pneda  faeti,  decidissemus.  Majori  interim 
perieulo  ad  Barbadoes  erepti :  famuli(E)  per  totam 
insulam  in  necem  Dominorum  conspirarant :  turn 
scilicet  in  libertatem  asserti,  navi  qme  prima 
appelleret,  potiri  statuerant  et  tentare  maria. 
Conjuratione  patefacta  per  quemdam  quern  facti 
atrocitas  deterrebat,  supplicium  unius  ex  prceei- 
puis,  et  insular  securitati  et  nobis  saluti  fuit. 
Nostra  enim  navis,  ut  qua3  prima  littori  applicuit, 
pnedae  destinata  fuerat;  et  eo  ipso  die  quo  appu- 
limus,  octingentos  in  armis  reperimus,  quo  recen- 
tissimo  sceleri   obviarent. 

Insula)  Barbadoeum  30  Miliaria  continet  longi- 
tude^ latitudo  1G:  gradibus  13.  ab  scquatore,  calore 
tanto  ut  incolie,  liybernis  mensibus,  lineis  vesti- 
antur,  et  aqnis  se  sropius  imm organ t.     Messis  turn 
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The  watchful  care  of  Divine  Providence  con- 
soled us  for  the  bitter  harshness  of  men.  For  we 
understood  that  a  Spanish  fleet  was  stationed  off 
the  island  of  Bonavista,  to  keep  all  foreigners 
from  engaging  in  the  salt  trade.  If,  keeping  to 
our  appointed  route,  we  had  gone  on  thither,  we 
should  have  fallen  into  the  net,  and  become  the 
prey  of  our  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  we  were 
delivered  from  a  greater  danger  at  Barbadoes: 
the  servants(E)  throughout  the  whole  island  had 
conspired  to  kill  their  masters;  then,  indeed, 
after  having  gained  their  liberty,  it  was  their 
intention  to  possess  themselves  of  the  first  ship 
which  should  touch  there,  and  venture  to  sea. 
The  conspiracy  was  disclosed  by  one  who  was 
deterred  by  the  atrocious  cruelty  of  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  the  punishment  of  one  of  the  leaders 
was  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  island  and 
our  own  safety.  For  our  ship,  as  being  the  first 
to  touch  there,  had  been  marked  for  their  prey; 
and  on  the  verv  day  we  landed,  we  found  eight 
hundred  men  in  arms  to  oppose  this  wicked 
design,    which    had  just   transpired. 

The  Island  of  Barbadoes  is  30  miles  in  length 
and  16  in  breadth;  it  is  13  degrees  from  the  equa- 
tor, and  the  climate  is  so  warm,  that  the  inhab- 
itants in  the  winter  months  wear  linen  clothes  and 
bathe  frequently.  It  was  harvest  time  when  we 
arrived.     It   would   be   impossible   to   live   there, 
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erat,  cum  apptrlimus.  Nisi  frequences  venti  abstain 
temperarent,  irapossibilis  esset  habitation  Lecti 
stragula  vestis  ex  fifossipiy  affabre  texta:  in  hac 
cum  est   quiescendi   tempus,  funibus   appensa  ad 

duos  Line  inde  palos,  dormiunt;  cle  die,  iterum 
quocumque  libet,  auferunt.    Merces  pnecipuse  sunt 

frumentum  et  gossipiam.  Jucundum  est  videre 
modum   et  copiam   pen  den  lis   ex  arbore   gossipiL 

Arbor  (arbuscula.  frutex)  ex  qua  nascitur  major 
non  est  oxvacantho  (quam  vulgus  Berberia  albam 
spinam  vocat)  quanquam  arbori  quam  spin  a:*  sim- 
ilior;  luec  nodum  fert  magnitudine  juglandis, 
forma  acutiori,  qui  in  quatuor  partes  dissectus, 
gossipium  nive  candidius  et  pluma  mollius.  in 
speciem  nucis  convolutum,  fundit.  Gossipio  sex 
parva  semina  insident  mem  aequalia :  quod  tem- 
pore suo  collectum.  et  rota  quadam  a  semine 
expeditum  condunt  in  sacoos.  et  adservant. 

Brassicae(G3  genus  admirandum  est,  quae  cum  cau- 
lem  habeat  in  ISO.  pedum  altitudinem.  excres- 
ceutem,  vel  eruda  editur  vel  elixa.  Caulis  ipse, 
ad  unius  ulnse  mensuram,  sub  frueta  (  ) 

habetur  in  deliciis.  Crudus.  admoto  pipere,  car- 
dim  m  Hispnnicum  fartishok)  superat:  et  juglandi 


WCaJbba.ge-trec  yel  areca  oleracea  (family  of  tho  Palms.) 
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were  it  not  for  the  frequent  winds  that  moderate 
ike  heat.  The  coarse  cloth,  that  serves  them  for 
a  bed,  is  skilfully  woven  out  of  cotton;  when  it  is 
bed-time,  they  hang  this  from  two  posts,  one  at 
each  end  and  sleep  in  it;  in  the  day-time,  they 
carry  it  away  again  wherever  they  choose.  The 
chief  articles  of  trade  are  grain  and  cotton.  It  is 
delightful  to  see  the  plentiful  supply  of  cotton 
hanging  from  the  trees.  The  tree,  (bush,  shrub,) 
on  which  it  grows  is  no  larger  than  the  thorn, 
(which  is  commonly  called  the  Barberry  white 
thorn,)  although  it  is  more  like  a  tree  than  a  thorn 
bush;  this  bears  a  pod  as  large  as  a  walnut,  but 
more  pointed  in  its  shape,  which,  separating  into 
four  parts,  gives  forth  the  cotton,  which  is 
whiter  than  snow  and  softer  than  down,  rolled 
up  in  the  shape  of  a  nut.  There  are  six  small 
seeds,  like  vetches,  in  the  cotton  ;  they  gather  it  in 
due  season,  and  after  clearing  it  of  the  seed  with 
a  kind  of  wheel,  they  store  it  in  bags  and 
preserve  it. 

There  is  a  wonderful  kind  of  cabbage,00  which 
lias  a  stalk  that  grows  180  feet  high,  and  is 
eaten  either  raw  or  boiled.  The  stalk  itself,  for 
a  cubit's  length  below  the  fruit,  is  considered 
a  delicacy.  When  eaten  raw  with  pepper,  it 
excels     the     Spanish     thistle     (artichoke.)      And 

(6)  Cabbage-tree  or  Cabbage-Palm,  (family  of  the  Palms.) 
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nudatrc  propior,  ingens  caulis,  arboris  bene  magna? 
truucum  acbequans  neque  tamen  arbor  sed  legu- 
men,  Brassicam  fert  non  amplius  unam. 

Ibidem  videre  est  arborem  satis  proeeram,  quam 
saponem  vocant.  Grana  saponis  nucem  avella- 
nam  non  excedunt  magnitudine.  Horum  pinguis 
tunica:  saponis  instar  purgat  et  detergit;  quan- 
quam,  ut  aiunt,  lino  tenuiori  inimica.  Ex  lis 
granis  multa  mecum  ablata  in  Marilandiam,  man- 
davi  terrse  futurarum  arborum  semina. 

Inter  arbores  etiam  numerant  Pahnam  Chrisii 
quanquam  truncum  ilia  habeat  porosum  et  legu- 
mini  similem;  Racemum  fert  ingentem  seminum 
coloris  subcinericii  spinis  armatum  et  nigris  ma- 
culis  inspersum.  Ex  his  pnestans  oleum  expri- 
mitur.  Mala  aurea,  citrina,  granata,  nuces  etiam 
quas  Hispani  Cocos  vocant,  ceterique  calidarum 
regionum  fructus  ubertim  proveniunt. 

Est  et  fructus  qui  Guacia  dicitur  coloris  aurei, 
forma  citri  minoris,  gustu  tamen  referens  Cydo- 
nium  (quince.)  Fupse  colore  et  form  non  a&si- 
mili ;  sed  pnedulcis  cum  sit,  condiendis  tantum 
cibis  adhibetur. 
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indeed  it  is  much  like  a  walnut  tree  that  lias 
been  stripped  of  its  boughs ;  the  great  stalk 
equalling  in  size  the  trunk  of  a  very  large  tree; 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  tree,  but  of  the  nature  of  a 
leguminous  plant;  it  bears  only  one  Cabbage. 

There  is  also  to  be  seen  there  a  pretty  tall  tree, 
which  they  call  the  soap  tree.  The  grains  (or  seeds) 
of  soap  are  no  larger  than  hazel-nuts,  and  they 
have  a  thick  membrane;  it  purifies  and  cleanses 
like  soap,  although,  as  they  say,  it  is  injurious 
to  line  linen.  I  carried  many  of  these  seeds  with 
me  to  Maryland,  and  planted  them,  hoping  for 
trees  in  the  future. 

They  also  reckon  among  the  trees  the  Palm 
of  Christ,  though  it  has  a  porous  trunk,  like  a 
leguminous  plant.  It  bears  a  great  Cluster  of 
seeds  of  an  ashy  color,  covered  with  thorns  and 
sprinkled  with  dark  spots.  From  these  an  excel- 
lent oil  is  expressed.  Oranges,  lemons,  pome- 
granates, and  also  the  nuts  which  the  Spanish  call 
Cocoa  nulSy  and  all  other  fruits  of  warm  regions 
are  produced  in  abundances. 

There  is  also  a  fruit,  which  is  called  the 
Guava,  of  a  golden  color,  shaped  like  a  lime, 
yet  in  its  taste  it  resembles  the  quince.  It  is 
of  the  color  of  the  Pupa  (Pawpaw?),  and  not 
unlike  it  in  shape ;  but  as  it  is  very  sweet,  it  is 
only  used  for  preserving. 
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Prcecellit  autem  ceteros,  quos  alibi  terraruin 
gustavi  fructus  Nttx  Pinea  (Pine  nut)  est  ea 
coloris  aurei,  vinoquc  mixta  gratissima,  tres  vol 
quatuor  ejusdem  nominis  nuces  Enroprcas  -mole 
adrequans,  figura  nori  admodum  dissimili  sed 
aperosiore :.  non  tot  distincta  loculamentis  et 
modulis,  qui  adhibiti  ad  ignem  nucleum  reddant, 
sed  molli  et  tenella  involuta  membranula  gustui 
jucundissiina,  nullo  aspera  acino,  sed  a  summo 
deorsum  aequaliter  palato  arridens.  N~eque  deest, 
quam  meretur,  corona,  haud  dubie  enim  regina 
fructuum  appellari  potest.  Gustum  habet  aroma- 
ticum,  et  quantum  conjectura  assequor,  fraga  vino 
saccharoque  mixta  referentem.  Sanitati  conser- 
vandaB  plurimiim  confert,  corporum  constitutioni 
tarn  apte  consentiens,  ut  licet  ferrum  exedat, 
hominem  tamen,  si  qua  res  alia  quam  maxime, 
corroboret ;  neque  pra3celsa  hanc  queras  in  arbore, 
sed  unam,  una  ex  radice  quasi  cardui  Hispanici, 
prominentem.  Optabam  me  nucem  unam  Pater- 
niiati  vestrce  cum  hiscc  litteris  tradere  potuisse  in 
manus.  Nihil  enim,  prater  ipsam,  pro  dignitate 
potest  describere. 

Vigesimo  quarto  Januarii,  de  nocte  subductis 
anchoris,  et  circa  meridiem  sequentis  diei  relicta 
ad  lrevam  insula  SUo-  Lucia?,  sub  vesperam  tcnui- 
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fjtrt  the  Pine-apple  excels  all  the  other  fruits 
that  I  have  tasted  anywhere  else  in  the  world:  it 
is  of  a  golden  color,  and  is  excellent  when  mixed 
with  wine,  and  as  large  as  three  or  four  of  the 
European  nuts  of  the  same  name,  not  much  unlike 
them  in   shape,  but  not   separated  into  so 

many  cells  and  little  divisions,  which  give  out 
their  meat  when  held  to  the  fire,  but  wrapped  in  a 
soft  and  delicate  membrane,  that  has  a  delightful 
taste:  it  has  no  bitter  kernel,  but  is  equally 
pleasing  to  the  palate  from  top  to  bottom.  ]STor 
is  it  without  the  crown  which  it  deserves ;  for 
undoubtedly  it  may  be  called  the  queen  of  fruits. 
It  has  a  spicy  taste,  which,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
guess,  is  like  that  of  strawberries  mixed  with 
wine  and  sugar.  It  is  of  great  service  in 
preserving  health,  agreeing  so  nicely  with  the 
human  constitution,  that  although  it  corrodes 
iron,  it  strengthens  man  more  perhaps  than 
anything  else ;  nor  do  you  find  it  on  a  high 
tree,  but  a  single  fruit  coming  out  on  each  root 
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like  the  artichoke.  I  wrish  I  could  send  your 
Tatemilij  a  specimen  with  this  letter.  For 
nothing  but  itself,  can  describe  it  according  to 
its   excellence. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  we  weighed 
anchor  in  the  night,  and  passing  the  Island  of  St. 
Lucia  on  our  left,  about  noon  of  the  following  clay, 
we  reached   Matalina   towards  evening.      At  this 
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mus  Maialinam.  Hie  duo  lentres  nudoriun  homi- 
num  molem  nostra  navis  veriti,  Feposes  cucur- 
bitas,  fructus  Fiat&m  el  Fsittaeos  de  louse 
ostendebant  eommutandos.  Gens  effera,  obajsa, 
pigmentis  purpureis  nitons,  ignara  Xuminis,  car- 
niuni  humanarum  avida,  et  qiue  anglorum  inter- 
preter aliquot  pridera  absumpserat,  regionem  colit 
in  primis  fercilem,  sed  qua3  tota  lucus  sit,  nulla 
planitie  pervia.  Aplustri  albo  in  signum  pacis 
proposito,  eos  qui  se  a  longe  ostentabant  invitavi- 
mus  ad  commercia,  sed  indicium  aversati  insignia 
consueta  proposuerunt. 

Cum,  his  ostensis,  quinam  essemus  intellexis- 
sent,  animis  assumptis  accessere  propius ;  sed 
paucis  tantum  tintinnabulis  et  cultellis  aeceptis, 
prapotenti  navi  non  nimium  fidentes,  celocem 
adeunt,  promittentes  sc,  si  consistere  decernere- 
mus,  sequent!  die  meliores  merces  allaturos.  Ca- 
piet  olim  aliquem,  uti  spero,  derelicti  liujus  populi 
miseratio.  Apud  nautas  increbuit  rumor  (ortus 
a  quibusdam  Gallis  naufragis)  reperiri,  in  liac 
insula,  animal  eujus  fronti  lapis  inusitati  splen- 
doris  insidet,  prunse  vel  candeke  ardenti  similis. 
Huic  animali  Carbuncce  nomen  indiderunt.  Kei 
fides  sit  penes  auctorem. 
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place  two  canoes  full  of  naked  men  appeared,  who, 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  apprehension  of  our 
huge  ship,  held  up  (Pumpkins,)  gourds,  the  fruit 
of  the  Plane  tree,  and  Parrots,  offering  to  exchange 
them.  They  were  a  savage  race,  fat,  shining  with 
red  paint,  who  knew  no  God,  and  devoured  the 
flesh  of  human  beings ;  and  they  had  before 
made  away  with  several  English  interpreters. 
They  inhabit  a  country  which  is  especially  fertile, 
but  is  entirely  covered  with  woods,  having  no 
open  plains.  Hanging  out  a  white  flag,  as  a  sign 
of  peace,  we  invited  those,  who  were  displaying 
themselves  in  the  distance,  to  trade  with  us,  but 
objecting    to    this    sign    they  made    their    usual 

signals. 

After  we  repeated  these,  when  they  under- 
stood who  we  were,  they  took  courage  and  came 
up  nearer,  but  not  trusting  too  much  to  so  power- 
ful a  ship,  they  took  only  a  few  little  bells  and 
knives,  and  went  to  the  pinnace,  promising  that 
if  we  should  decide  to  stay  until  the  next  day, 
they  would  bring  better  wares.  Some  one,  I 
hope,  will  hereafter  have  compassion  on  this 
forsaken  people.  A  rumor  spread  among  the 
sailors,  (started  by  certain  Frenchmen  who  had 
been  shipwrecked,)  that  an  animal  is  found  on 
this  island,  in  whose  forehead  is  a  stone  of 
extraordinary  lustre,  like  a  live  coal  or  burning 
candle.  They  named  this  animal  Carhunca.  Let 
the  author  of  this  story  answer  for  its  truth. 
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Die  proximo  illucescente  alteram  Cara'ibum  in- 
suiarum  attigimus,  quam  asperorum  montium 
similitudo,  Hispanice,  Gaudalupse  fecit  cognomen, 
estque,  uti  confido,  sub  tutela  ejusdem  '  S.  Sm:,J- 
Yirginis  Matris  —  Inde  Monserratem  tenuimus 
circa  meridiem  ubi,  ex  lembo  Gallico,  intellexi- 
mus,  nondum  nos  ab  Iiispanorum  classe  tutos 
esse.  Ilabet  Monserrate  incolas  Hibernos  pulsos 
ab  anglis  Virginia)  ob  fidei  Catholicre  professionem. 
Tarn  ad  Ma3vium  pestilenti  acre  et  febribus  infa- 
men — Uno  die  assnmpto,  vela  feci mu s  ad  Sa  Chris- 
tophori,  ubi  decern  dies ■substetimus,  a  Gubernatore 
Anglo,  et  Capataneis  duobus,  Catholicis  amice 
invitati ;  me  in  primis  benigne  accepit  Colonia) 
Gallica)  in  eadem  insula  Propositus. 

Qurecunque  apud  Barfcdoes  rara  visuntur,  hie 
etiam  reperi,  et  prai'terea  non  procul  a  Prrefecti 
sede  Montem  Sulphureum.  Et  quod  admireris 
magis,  Plantain  Virginem  sic  dictam,  quod  minimo 
digiti  contactu,  confestim  marescat  et  concidat : 
quanquam  data  mora,  reviviseens  lterum  assurgat. 
Placuit  mihi  in  primis  Locusta  arbor,  quam  sus- 
picio  est  prsebuisse  victum  St0  Joanni  Baptistse  ; 
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When  the  next  day  dawned,  we  came  to 
another  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  which  has 
received  the  Spanish  name  of  Guadalupe  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  rough  mountains,  and  it 
is,  I  trust,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  same 
Most  Holy  Virgin  Mother.  Thence  we  came  to 
Montserrat  about  noon,  where  we  learned  from 
a  French  cutter,  that  we  were  not  yet  safe  from 
the  Spaniards'  fleet.  The  inhabitants  of  Mont- 
serrat are  Irishmen,  who  were  banished  by  the 
English  of  Virginia,  on  account  of  their  professing 
the  Catholic  faith.  Then  we  came  to  Mcevius, 
noted  for  its  pestilential  air  and  fevers.  After 
spending  one  day,  we  sailed  for  St.  Christopher's 
island,  where  we  stayed  ten  days,  having  re- 
ceived a  friendlv  invitation  from  the  English 
governor,  and  two  Captains  who  wrere  Catholics  ; 
the  President  of  the  French  Colony  in  the  same 
island  received  me  with  especial  courtesy. 

All  the  rare  thimrs  that  are  to  be  seen  at 
Barbadocs,  I  found  at  this  place  too,  and  besides 
these  a  Sulphurous  Mountain,  not  far  from  the 
Governor's  house.  And  what  you  would  admire 
more,  the  Virgin  Plant,  so  called  because  at  the 
least  touch  of  the  finger,  it  immediately  shrinks 
and  foils  in ;  though,  if  you  give  it  time,  it 
revives  and  rises  up  again.  I  was  especially 
pleased  with  the  Locust  tree,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  afforded  sustenance  to  St.  John  the 
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ulmum  ada?quat  magnitudine,  apibus  tarn  grata, 
ut  libentissime  ill i  favos  suos  implicent.  Mel,  si 
nomen  silvestris  demas,  neque  colore,  neque  sapore 
a  purissimo  quod  gustavi  melle  diffeVt.  Fructus 
etiam,  Locustae  nomen  retinens,  in  duriori  corticc 
sex  fabarum,  siliquis  pari,  medullam  continet 
mollem,  sed  tenacem,  gustu  farina?  similem  melle 
mixta? ;  semina  fert  grandiuscula  quatuor  vel 
quinque  coloris  castanei ;  horum  aliqua  terras  in- 
serenda  asportavi. 

.  Ac  tandem  hine  solventes,  caput  quod  voeant 
consolatioiiis  in  Virginia  tenuimus,  27.  Februarii 
pleni  metu,  ne  quid  mali  nobis  macliinarentur 
Angli  incola?,  quibus  nostra  plantatio  ingrata  ad- 
modum  erat.  Littera?  tamen  quas  a  Rege  et  a 
summo  anglia?  quastore  ad  earum  region um  pra?- 
fectum  ferebamus,  valuere  ad  placanclos  animos 
et  ea  qua?  nobis  porro  usui  futura  erant,  impe- 
tranda.  Sperabat  enim  Prafectus  Virginia?  liac 
benevolentia  erga  nos,  facilius  a  nsco  Regio,  mag- 
nam  vim  sibi  debihe  reeuperatiirum.  Sparsum 
tantum  rumorem  nunciabant  adventare  sex  naves, 
qua)  omnia  sub  Ilispanorum  potestatem  redige- 
rent ;  indigenas,  ea  propter,  omnes  in  armis  esse, 
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Baptist.  It  equals  the  elm  in'  size  and  is 
mioIi  a  favorite  with  the  bees,  that  they  very 
gkidly  build  their  cells  in  it.  The  honey,  if  you 
forget  that  it  is  called  wild,  does  not  differ  in- 
color  or  flavor  from  the  purest  honey  I  have 
tasted.  The  fruit  also,  keeping  the  name  of 
Locust,  consists  of  six  beans  in  a  pretty  hard 
shell,  like  a  pod,  and  contains  a  meat  which  is 
soft  but  glutinous,  tasting  like  flour  mixed  with 
honey;  it  bears  four  or  five  tolerably  large  seeds, 
iA*  a  chestnut  color.  I  carried  some  of  these  with 
me  to  plant. 

At  length,  sailing  from  this  place,  we  reached 
the  cape,  which  they  call  Point  Comfort,  in  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  27th  of  February,  full  of  apprehen- 
sion, lest  the  English  inhabitants,  who  were  much 
displeased  at  our  settling,  *  should  be  plotting 
something  against  us.  Nevertheless  the  letters 
we  carried  from  the  King,  and  from  the  high 
treasurer  of  England,  served  to  allay  their  anger, 
and  to  procure  those  things  which  would  after- 
wards be  useful  to  us.  For  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  hoped,  that  by  this  kindness  toward  us, 
he  would  more  easily  recover  from  the  Roval 
treasurv  a  large  sum  of  money  which  was  due 
him.  They  only  told  us  that  a  rumor  prevailed, 
that  six  ships  were  coming  to  reduce  everything 
under  the  power  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that  for 
this   reason,   all    the  natives  were   in  arms ;   this 
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quod  verum  (esse)  postea  expert!  sumus.     Rumor 
tamen,  veveor,  ab  angljs  brluiri  habuit. 

Post  oeto  vel  novem  diorum  benignam  tracta- 
tionem,  tertio  Martii  vela  facientes,  et  in  sin  urn 
Cosopeak  (Chesapeak)  in  recti  cursum  ad  aqui- 
lonera  defleximus,  ut  fluvio  Patomeack  potirgmur. 
Sinus  Chesopeack  latus  decern  leucas  (30  Milli- 
aria  Italica)  placide  inter  littora  labitur,  profundus 
quatuor,  quinque,  sex  orgyis,  piscibus,  cum  favet 
annus,  scatens :  jueundiorem  aequo  lapsum  vix 
invenies.  Cedit  tamen  fluvio  Patomeack,  cui 
nomen  a  Sto  Gregorio  indidimus. 

Jam  optata  potiti  regione,  nomina_,  pro  re  nata, 
distribuebamus.  Et  quid-em  Promontorium  quod 
est  ad  austrum,  titulo  S.  Gregorii  conseeravimus 
(nunc  Smith  point)  aquilonare,  Sto  Miclueli  (nunc 
Point  Lookout)  in  honorem  omnium  angelorum 
indigitantes.'  Majus,  jucundiusve  flumen  aspexi 
nunquam.  Thamesis  illi  comparatus  vix  rivulus 
videri  potest:  nullis  iiificitur  paludibus,  sed  solida 
utrinque  terra  ;  assurgunt  decentes  arborum  sylvan 
non  clausal  vepretis,  vel  subnascentibus  surculis, 
sed  quasi  manu  laxa  cbnsitee,  ut  libere  quadrigain 
inter  medias  arborcs  agitare  possis.  In  ipso  ostio 
fluminis  annates  indigenas  conspeximus.  Ea  noete 
ignes  tota  regione  arserunt ;  et  quoniam  nunquam 
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we  afterwards  found  to  be  true.     Yet   I   fear   the 
rumor  had  its  origin  with  the   English. 

After  being  kindly  treated  for  eight  or  nine 
days,  we  set  sail  on  the  third  of  March,  and 
entering  the  Chesapeak  Bay,  we  turned  our  course 
to  the  north  to  reach  the  Potomeack  River.  The 
Chesopeacke  Bay,  ten  leagues  (30  Italian  miles) 
wide,  flows  gently  between  its  shores :  it  is  four, 
five  and  six  fathoms  deep,  and  abounds  in  fish 
when  the  season  is  favorable ;  you  will  scarcely 
find  a  more  beautiful  body  of  water.  Yet  it 
yields  the  palm  to  the  Potomeack  River,  which 
we  named  after  St.  Gregory. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  wished-for  country, 
we  allotted  names  according  to  circumstances. 
And  indeed  the  Promontory,  which  is  toward  the 
south,  we  consecrated  with  the  name  of  St.  Gregory 
(now  Smith  Point,)  naming  the  northern  one  (now 
Point  Lookout)  St.  Michael's,  in  honor  of  all  the 
angels.  JNevcr  have  I  beheld  a  larger  or  more' 
beautiful  river.  The  Thames  seems  a  mere  rivulet 
in  comparison  with  it;  it  is  not  disfigured  with 
any  swamps,  but  has  firm  land  on  each  side.  Fine 
groves  of  trees  appear,  not  choked  with  briers  or 
bushes  and  undergrowth,  but  growing  at  intervals 
as  if  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  so  that  you  can 
drive  a  four-horse  carriage,  wherever  you  choose, 
through  the  midst  of  the  trees.  Just  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  we  observed  the  natives  in  arms. 
That  night,  fires  blazed  through  the  whole  country, 
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illis  tain  magna  navis  conspccta  fuit,  nuncii  Line 
inde  missi  narrabant  Canoam  insula  similein ; 
adventasse,  tot  homines  qnot  in  sylvis  arbores. 
Processimus  tamen  ad  insnlas  ardearnm  (Herons 
Islands)  sic  dictas  ab  inauditis  examinibus  hu jus- 
modi  volucrum.  Primam  qua)  occurrit  Sfi  de- 
mentis'10 ad  quam,  nisi  vado,  non  patet  aecessus 
propter  declive  littus.  Hie  anpillse  quae  ad  lavan- 
dum  exscenderant,  inverso  Hntre,  pene  submersse 
sunt,  magna  parte  meorum  etiam  linteorum  deper- 
dita,  jactura  in  his  partibus  non  mediocri. 

Abundat  hs&c  insula  cedro,  saxifragio  (sassafras) 
herbis  et  floribus  ad  omnis  generis  acetaria  com- 
ponenda;  mice  etiam  sylvestri  qua?  juglandem  fert 
pneduram,  spisso  putamine,  nucleo  parvo  sed  mire 
grato.  Cum  tamen  quadringentorum  tantum 
jugerum  latitudine,  visa  est  (insula)  non  ampla 
satis  futura  sedes  novse  plan  tat  ioni.  Qiuesitus 
est  tamen  locus  Castro  (tantum)  sedificahdq  (forte 
in  ipsa  insula)  ad  prohibendos  exteros,  fluvii 
commereia,  ftnesque  tutandos :  is  enim  erat  an- 
gustissimus   fluminis   trajectus.(G) 

Die  annunciationis  SSfV  Virginis  Maria?,  anno 
1634,    (vide    superins    Pag.    1.)    prinium    in    hac 
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and  since  they  bad  never  seen  such  a  large  ship, 
messengers  were  sent  in  all  directions,  who  reported 
that  a  Canoe,  like  an  island  had  come  with  as 
many  men  as  there  were  trees  in  the  woods.  We 
went  on,  however,  to  Herons'  Islands,  so  called 
from  the  immense  numbers  of  these  birds.  The 
first  island  we  came  to.  [we  called]  St.  Clement's 
lsland,(F)  and  as  it  has  a  sloping  shore,  there  is  no 
way  of  getting  to  it  except  by  wading.  Here  the 
women,  who  had  left  the  ship,  to  do  the  washing, 
upset  the  boat  and  came  near  being  drowned, 
losing  also  a  large  part  of  my  linen  clothes,  no 
small  loss  in  these  parts, 

This  island  abounds  in  cedar  and  sassafras 
trees,  and  flowers  and  herbs,  for  making  all  kinds 
of  salads,  and  it  also  produces  a  wild  nut  tree, 
which  bears  a  very  hard  walnut  with  a  thick 
shell  and  a  small  but  very  delicious  kernel. 
Since,  however,  the  island  contains  only  four 
hundred  acres,  we  saw  that  it  would  not  afford 
room  enough  for  the  new  settlement.  Yet  we 
looked  for  a  suitable  place  to  build  only  a 
Fort  (perhaps  on  the  island  itself)  to  keep  off 
strangers,  and  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  river 
and  our  boundaries ;  for  this  was  the  narrowest 
crossing-place  on  the  river.(G) 

On  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  the  Most 
Holy  Virgin  Mary  in  the  year  1G34,  (see  above 
page   1.)   we    celebrated    the    mass   for    the   first 
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insula  litavimus.  in  hac  cseli  regione  nunquarn 
antea  id  factum,  sacrificio  peraeto,  sublata  in 
humeros  ingenti  cruce  quam  ex  arbore  dedolave- 
ramus,  ad  locum  designatum  ordine  procedentes, 
Prrefecto  et  commissariis  ceterisque  Catliolicis 
adjuvantibus,  Troplueum  Christo  salvatori  erexi- 
mus,  litaniis  sanct^c  Crucis,  humijiter  flexis 
genibus,  magna  animorum  commotione,  recitatis. 
Cum  autem  intellexisset  Praefectus  Impcratori 
Pascatawaye  complures  parere  Regulos,  ilium 
adire  statuit,  ut,  explicate  itineris  nostri  causa, 
et  ejus  unius  conciliata  voluntatc,  facilior  ad 
ceterorum  animos  pateret  ingressus.  Itaque 
juncta  celoci  nostras  (columbro)  altera,  quam  in 
Virginia  conduxerat,  et  navi  (area)  in  anchoris 
relicta,  ad  Stu,n  Clementem  cursu  circumacto,  ad 
australem  partem  fluminis  exscendit.  Cumquc 
Barbaros  ad  interiera  fugisse  comperisset,  pro- 
gressus  est  ad  civitatem  qua3  a  flumine  desumpto 
nomine,  Patomeack  etiam  dicitur,(,1)  Hie,  Ilegi 
puero  tutor  erat  Patruus  nomine  arcluhu,  puerique 
vices  in  regno  habebat,  vir  gravis  et  prudens.(I) 
Is,  Patri  (Joanni)  altliam  (altam.  vid.  Oliver)  qui 
comes  additus  erat  Pnefecto,  (me  etenim  etiam- 
nurii  detinebat  (Pnefeetus)  ad   sarcinas)   qiuedam 
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tunc,  on  this  island.  This  had  never  been  done 
before  in  this  part  of  the  world.  After  we  had 
completed  the  sacrifice,  we  took  upon  our 
.shoulders  a  great  cross,  which  we  had  hewn  out- 
of  a  tree,  and  advancing  in  order  to  the  appointed 
place,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Governor  and 
his  associates  and  the  other  Catholics,  we  erected 
a  trophy  to  Christ  the  Saviour,  humbly  reciting, 
on  our  bended  knees,  the  Litanies  of  the  Sacred 
Cross,  with  great  emotion. 

Xow  when  the  Governor  had  understood  that 
many  Princes  were  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Pas- 
catawaye,  he  determined  to  visit  him,  in  order  that, 
after  explaining  the  reason  of  our  voyage,  and 
gaining  his  good  will,  he  might  secure  an  easier 
access  to  the  others.  Accordingly,  putting  with 
our  pinnace  (the  Dove)  another,  which  he  had 
procured  in  Virginia,  and  leaving  the  ship  (the 
Ark)  at  anchor,  he  sailed  round  and  landed  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  river.  And  when  he  had 
learned  that  the  Savages  had  fled  inland,  he  went 
on  to  a  city  which  takes  its  name  from  the  river, 
being  also  called  Potomeack.(H)  Here  the  young 
King's  uncle  named  Archihu,  was  his  guardian,  and 
took  his  place  in  the  kingdom;  a  sober  and  dis- 
creet man.(I)  He  willingly  listened  to  Father  (John) 
Altham,  (altam,  that  is  oliver)  who  had  been 
selected  to  accompany  the  Governor,  (for  he  (the 
Governor)  kept  me  still  with  the  ship's  cargo.) 
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qime  per  interpreiem  Henricuin  Fleet,  (plura  vide 
de  isto  Pag.  35.)  do  gentiliuin  erroribus  expli- 
canti,  libenter  aures  dabat.  sues  identidem  agnos- 
cens:  utque  (et  cum)  edoctus  (est)  nos,  non  belli 
causa,  sed  benevolentia)  gratia,  eo  appulisse,  ut 
gentem  rudem  civilibus  prceceptis  imbueremus, 
et  viam  ad  caelum  aperiremus,  simul  Region  um 
longinquarum  coilioda  iis  impcrtituros,  gratos 
advenisse  monstr&vit.  Interpres  erat  ex  Protes- 
tantibus  Virginia).  Itaque  cum  plura,  pro  tem- 
pore, disserero  non  posset  Pater,  promisit  se,  non 
ita  multo  post,  reversurum.  "Id  milii  ex  animo 
accidit,  inquit  archihu,  una  mensa  utemur:  mei 
quoque  asseclre  pro  te  venatum  ibunt,  eruntque 
inter  nos  omnia  communia." 

Hinc  itum  ad  Pascatawaye,  ubi  omnes  ad  arma 
convolarunt.  Quingenti  cireiter  arcubus  instruct! 
in  littore  cum  Imperatore  constiterant.  Sign  is 
pacis  datis,  Imperator,  metu  posito,  eeloeem  con- 
scendit,  et  audito  nostrorum  benevolo,  erga  eas 
gentes  animo  facultatem  dedit,  qua  imperii  ejus 
parte  vellemus,  habitandL 
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Ami  when  the  Father  explained,  as  far  as  he  could 
through  the  interpreter,  Henry  Fleet,  (for  more 
concerning  this  man  see  page  35)  the  errors  of  the 
heathen,  he  would,  every  little  while,  acknowledge 
his  own  :  and  when  he  was  informed  that  we  had 
come  thither,  not  to  make  war,  but  out  of  good  will 
towards  them,  in  order  to  impart  civilized  instruc- 
tion to  his  ignorant  race,  and  show  them  the  way 
to  heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
intention  of  communicating  to  them  the  advant- 
ages of  distant  countries,  he  gave  us  to  understand 
that  he  was  pleased  at  our  coming.  The  inter- 
preter was  one  of  the  Protestants  of  Virginia. 
And  so,  as  the  Father  could  not  stop  for  further 
discourse  at  the  time,  he  promised  that  he  would 
return  before  verv  long.  "That  is  iust  what  I 
wish,"  said  Archihu,  "  we  will  eat  at  the  same 
table ;  my  followers  too  shall  go  to  hunt  for  you, 
and  we  will  have  all  things  in  common." 

They  went  on  from  this  place  to  Piscatawaye, 
where  all  the  inhabitants  flew  to  arms.  About  five 
hundred,  equipped  with  bows,  had  stationed  them- 
selves on  the  shore  with  their  Emperor.  But  after 
signals  of  peace  were  made,  the  Emperor,  laying- 
aside  all  apprehension,  came  on  board  the  pinnace, 
and  when  he  heard  of  our  friendly  disposition 
towards  those  nations,  he  gave  us  permission  to 
dwell  wherever  we  pleased  in  his  dominions. 
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Interim  dum  Pnefectus  apud   Imperatorem  in 

itinere  est,  Barbari  ad  Stum  Clementem  audentiorea 
facti,  se  vigilibus  nostris  familiarius  admiscebant. 
Excubias  enim  interdiu  noctuque  agebamus,  turn, 
ut  lignatores  nostros,  turn  ut  aphractum  quem, 
tabulis  costisque  solutini,  allatum,  sedificabamus, 
ab  repentibus  insultibus  tutaremur.  Voluptati 
erat  audire  admirantes  singula ;  in  primis,  ubinam 
terrarum  tanta  arbor  excrevisset  ex  qua,  tarn  im- 
mensa  moles  navis  dedolaretur:  excisam  enim 
arbitrabantur  quem  admodum  Indicro  Canore,  ex 
uno  aliquo  arboris  trunco.  Tormenta  majora 
attonitos  omnes  tenebant ;  baud  paullo  quippe 
vocaliora  erant  stridulis  ipsorum  arcubus,  et  toni- 
truo  paria. 

Prarfectus,  socium  itincris  adhibuerat  ad  Impe- 
ratorem Henricum  Fleet,  Capitaneum  ex  iis  qui 
in  Virginia  commorantur :  hominem  Barbaris  im- 
primis gratum,  et  linguae  locorumque  peritum. 
Hie  initio  nobis  perfamiliaris,  deinde  Clayborni 
cujusdam  sinistris  seductus  consiliis,  infensissimus 
effeetus,  indigenarum  animos,  qua  arte  potest,  ad- 
versum  nos  accendit.  Interim  tamen,  dum  inter 
nos    amicus   ageret,    sedem    Prrcfecto    monstravit 
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In  the  meantime,  while  the  Governor  was  with 
the  Emperor  on  this  voyage,  the  Savages  at  St. 
Clements,  growing  bolder  began  to  mingle  more 
freely  with  our  sentiuels.  For  we  kept  watch  by 
day  and  night,  to  guard,  from  sudden  attacks,  our 
men,  who  were  cutting  wood,  as  well  as  the  vessel 
which  we  were  building,  havinp:  brought  with  us 
the  separate  planks  and  ribs.  It  was  pleasant  to 
hear  them  admiring  everything,  especially  won- 
dering, where  in  the  world  a  tree  had  grown  large 
enough  to  be  carved  into  a  ship  of  such  huge  size ; 
for  they  supposed  it  had  been  cut  out  from  a  single 
trunk  of  a  tree,  like  an  Indian  canoe.  Our  cannon 
fdled  them  all  with  astonishment,  as  indeed  they 
were  not  a  little  louder  than  their  own  twanging 
ing  bows,  and  sounded  like  thunder. 

The  Governor  had  taken  with  him  as  a  compa- 
nion, on  his  voyage  to  the  Emperor,  Henry  Fleet, 
a  Captain  from  the  Virginia  colony,  a  man  espe- 
cially acceptable  to  the  Savages,  well  versed  in 
their  language,  and  acquainted  with  the  country. 
This  man  was,  at  first,  very  intimate  with  us, 
afterwards,  beins:  misled  bv  the  evil  counsels  of 
one  Clayborne,  he  became  very  hostile  to  us,  and 
excited  the  natives  to  anger  against  us,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
while  he  was  still  on  friendly  terms  with  us,  he 
pointed  out  to  the  Governor,  a  spot  so  charming 
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qualem   vix    Europa   meliorem,    loci    benignitate, 
ostendere  potest. 

Ex  sancto  Clemente,  circiter  Leucas  novem  (id 
est,  circiter  27.  Milliaria)  progressi,  ad  aquilonem 
fluminis,(7)  ostio  illapsi  sumus,  cui  a  St0  Georgio 
nomen  indidimus.  Id  flu  men  (vel  potius  maris 
sinus)  ab  austro  ad  aquilonem,  ad  viginti  circiter 
Milliaria  procurrit,  antequam  salsedine  marina 
exuatur,  Thamesi  non  clissimilis.  In  ejus  ostio 
duo  visuntur  sinus,  trecentarum  navium  immen- 
se molis  capaces,  sinum  unum,(K)  St0  Georgio  con- 
secravimus,  alterum  interius  B*  Virgini  Maria) 
Lseva  pars  fluminis(s)  sedes  erat  Regis  yaocomoco 
(yaocomico.)  Xos  ad  dexteram(9)  exscendimus(10)  et 
ad  mille  passus  a  littore  avulsi,  civitati  designate 
nomen  a  S.  Maria  posuimuB ;  utque  omnem  spe- 
ciem  injuria?,  inimicitiarumque  occasionem  pra> 
verteremus,  appensis,  in  commutationem,  securi- 
bus,  asciis,  rastris,  et  mensuris  aliquot  panni, 
emimus  a  Rege  triginta  terras  illius  Milliaria, 
cui   regioni    augusia    Carolina  jam    nomen    est, (1!) 

(~)  Id  est  ostium  S.  Georgii:  situm  est?  et  erat,  ad  aquilonem  fluminis 
jyotomack. 

O)  Est  fipa  orientals  fluminis  Stae  Maria?,  ab  aquilone  decurrentis. 

0>)ad  dexteram  sinus  S.  Ignatii,  relicta  illie  navi,  donee  sedis  fix;e  locum 
pedibus  vel  celoce  explorarint :  et  quidem  earn  invenerunt,  ad  mille 
passus,  a  laevtei  littore  fluminis  Stae  Maria?. 

0°)  Forte  ad  locum  promontorium  Chancclor  point. 

0»)Nunc  dicitur  "St.  Mary's  county." 
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in  its  situation,  that  Europe  itself  can  scarcely 
show  one  to  surpass  it. 

Going  about  nine  leagues  (that  is  about  27  miles) 
from  St.  Clement,  we  sailed  into  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,(7)  which 
we  named  after  St.  George.  This  river,  (or  rather, 
arm  of  the  sea,)  like  the  Thames,  runs  from  south 
to  north  about  twenty  miles  before  you  come  to 
fresh  water..  At  its  mouth  are  two  harbors,  capa- 
ble of  containing  three  hundred  ships  of  the 
largest  size.  We  consecrated  one  of  these(K)  to 
St.  George :  the  other,  which  is  more  inland,  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

The  left  side  of  the  river (8)  was  the  abode  of 
King  Yaocomico  (Yaocomico.)  We  landedl9)  on 
the  right-hand  side,(I0)  and  going  in  about  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  we  laid  out  the  plan  of  a  city, 
naming  it  after  St.  Mary.  And,  in  order  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  injustice,  and  afford  no  oppor- 
tunity for  hostility,  we  bought  from  the  King- 
thirty  miles  of  that  land,  delivering  in  exchange, 
axes,  hatchets,  rakes,  and  several  yards  of  cloth. 
This  district  is  already  named  Augusta  Carolina.{n) 

(7)Tbat  is,  the  mouth  of  the  St.  George:  it  is,  and  was  situated,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Fotomaek  River. 

C8)  The  eastern  bank  of  St.  Mary's  River  which  flows  from  the  North. 

W  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Ignatius,  leaving  the  ship 
there  until  they  went,  either  on  foot  or  in  the  pinnace,  and  found  a  place 
for  a  permanent  settlement,  and  this  indeed  they  found  a.bout  a  mile 
from  the  left  bank  of  St.  Mary's  River. 

(10)  Perhaps  near  the  Promontory  culled  Chaucdor  point. 

(ll>It  is  now  called  St.  Mary's  County. 
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SusqueJianoes  gens  beliis  assueta,  Eegi  yaocomieo 
prce  ceteris  iufesta,  frequent  thus  incursibus,  omneia 
depopulatur  -agrum,  et  ineolas,  ad  alias  quseren- 
das  sedes  perieuli  metu  adegit.  Hrec  causa  est 
cur,  tarn  prompte  partem  ejus  regni  impetravi- 
mus.  Deo  viam  Legi  siue  et  Lumini  seterno, 
his  adminieulis,  aperiente,  migrant  alii  atque  alii 
quotidie,  nobisque  relinquunt  domos,  agros,  nova- 
lia.  Id  profeclo  miraculo  simile  est,  homines 
barbaros,  paucis  ante  diebus,  in  armis  adversum 
nos  paratos  tarn  facile  se  nobis  velut  agnos 
permittere,  nobis  se,  suaque  tradere.  Digitus 
Dei  est  hie ;  et  magnum  aliquod  emolumentum 
huic  Xationi  meditatur  Deus.  Paucis  tamen 
quibusdam  permittitur  sua  inter  nos  habitatio  in 
annum  proximum.  Turn  ver6  liber  nobis  relin- 
quendus  est  ager. 

Indigent  statura  sunt  procera  et  decenti ;  cute 
a  natura,  subfusca,  quam  colore  plerumque  rubco, 
mixto  oleo,  inficientes,  ut  culices  arceant,  tetri- 
orem  reddunt,  commodo  suo  magis  intenti  quam 
decori.  Viiltum  aliis  etiam  coloribus  deturpant, 
a  uaso  sursiim,  ca3rulei,  deorsum  rubicundi,  vol 
e  contra,  variis,  et  sane  food  is,  terrificisque 
modis.       Et    quoniam    barba,    in    ultimam   prope 
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The  Susquehanoes,  a  tribe  inured  to  war,  the  bitter- 
est enemies  of  Xing  Yaocomico,  making  repeated  in- 
roads, ravage  his  whole  territory,  and  have  driven 
the  inhabitants,  from  their  apprehension  of  danger, 
to  seek  homes  elsewhere.  This  is  the  reason  why 
we  so  easily  secured  a  part  of  his  kingdom:  God 
by  this  means  opening  a  way  for  His  own  Ever- 
lasting Law  and  Light.  They  move  away*  every 
day,  first  one  party  and  then  another,  and  leave 
us  their  houses,  lands  and  cultivated  fields.  Surely 
this  is  like  a  miracle,  that  barbarous  men,  a  few 
davs  before  arrayed  in  arms  against  us.  should 
so  willingly  surrender  themselves  to  us  like  lambs, 
and  deliver  up  to  us  themselves  and  their  prop- 
erty. The  finger  of  God  is  in  this,  and  He  pur- 
poses some  great  benefit  to  this  nation.  Some  few, 
however,  are  allowed  to  dwell  among  us  until  next 
year.  But  then  the  land  is  to  be  left  entirely 
to  us. 

The  natives  arc  very  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned;  their  skin  is  naturally  rather  dark,  and 
they  make  it  uglier  by  staining  it,  generally  with 
red  paint  mixed  with  oil,  to  keep  off  the  mosqui- 
toes, thinking  more  of  their  own  comfort  than  of 
appearances.  They  disfigure  their  countenances 
with  other  colors  too,  painting  them  in  various, 
and  truly  hideous  and  frightful  ways,  either  a 
dark  blue  above  the  nose,  and  red  below,  or  the 
reverse.  And  as  they  live  almost  to  extreme  old 
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ictatem,  carent,  pigmentis  barbam  simulant,  lineas 
varii  coloris  ab  cxtimis  labiis  ad  aures  produe- 
tis.  Ccesariem  quam  plerumque  nigram  nutriunt, 
in  nodum,  ad  sinistram  aurem  circunuluetain 
vitta  restringunt,  addito  aliquo,  quod  apud  ipsos 
in  pretio  sit,  monili.  Quidam  in  fronto  prseferunt 
piscis  figuram  cupream.  Colla  muniunt  vitreis 
globulis  filo  insertis,  more  torquium  ;  quanqiuim 
hi  globuli  viliores  apud  ipsos  esse  ineipiunt,  ct 
commercio  minus  utiles. 

Vestiuntur,  ut  plurimum,  pelle  cervina  vol 
similis  generis  velo,  quod  a  tergo  fluit  in  mo- 
dum  pallii.  Cincti  ad  umbilicum  perizomatis, 
cetera  nudi.  Impubes  pueri  puellceque,  nulla 
re  tecti  vagantur.  Plantis  pedum  velut  cornu 
duris,  spinas  tribulosque  calcant  illiesi.  Anna 
sunt,  arcus  et  sagitte  duos  cubitos  longre,  cornu 
cervino,  vel  albo  prseacu toque  silice  armata?.- — 
Has  tanta  arte  librant,  ut  passerem  eminus  me- 
dium configant.  utque  so  ad  peritiam  exorceant, 
locum  (sic;  forte  telum)  in  sublime  jaeiunt,  turn 
impulsam  servo  sagittam  (telo)  infigunt  ante- 
quam  decidat.  Arcu  quoniam  non  admodum 
contento  utuntur,  metam  longe  positam  ferire  non 
possunt.    His  armis  vivunt,  et  quotidie  per  agros 


age  without  having  ba&rds,  they  counterfeit  them 
with  paint,  by  drawing  lines  of  various  colors 
from  the  extremities  of  the  lips  to  the  ears.  They 
generally  have  black  hair,  which  they  carry  round' 
in  a  knot  to  the  left  ear,  and  fasten  with  a  band, 
adding  some  ornament,  which  is  in  estimation 
among  them.  Some  of  item  wear  on  their  fore- 
heads the  figure  of  a  fish,  made  of  copper.  They 
adorn  their  necks  with  glass  beads,  strung  on  a 
thread  like  necklaces;  though  these  beads  are  get- 
ting to  be  less  valued  among  them  and  less  useful 
for  trade. 

They  are  clothed,  for  the  most  part,  in  deer  skins 
or  some  similar  kind  of  covering,  which  hangs  down 
behind  like  a  cloak.  They  wear  aprons  round  the 
middle,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  body  naked.  The 
young  boys  and  girls  go  about  with  nothing  on 
them.  The  soles  of  their  feet  are  as  hard  as  horn, 
and  they  tread  on  thorns  and  briers  without  being 
hurt.  Their  arms  are  bows,  and  arrows  three  feet 
long,  tipped  with  stag's  horn,  or  a  white  flint  sharp- 
ened at  the  end  They  shoot  these  with  such  skill 
that  they  can  stand  off  and  hit  a  sparrow  in  the 
middle ;  and  in  order  to  become  expert  by  practice, 
they  throw  a  spear  up  in  the  air,  and  then  send 
an  arrow  from  the  bow  string  and  drive  it  into  the 
spear  before  it  falls.  But  since  they  do  not  string 
the  bow  very  tight,  they  cannot  hit  a  mark  at 
a  irreat  distance.      Thev  live  by  means  of  these 
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et  sylvas  sciuros,  perdices,  pullos  indieos,  ferasque 
vcnantur.  Horum  enim  omnium  ingens  est  copia, 
quanquam  nondum  nobis  ipsi  expedire  alimenta 
venatu  audeamus,  metu  insidiarum. 

Domos  habitant,  ovali  forma  oblonga  constructas 
novem  vel  decern  pedes  altas.  In  lias  lumen  a 
tecto  admittitur  fenestra  cubitaii ;  ilia  etiam  fiimo 
auferendo  inservit,  nam  ignem  medio  in  pavimento 
accendunt  et  circa  ignem  dormiunt.  Reges  tamen 
et  principes  viri,  sua  habent  velut  conclavia,  et 
lectum  quatuor  fulcris  in  terrain  adactis,  et  asse- 
ribus  superpositis  in  stratum.  Mihi  et  Sociis,  ex 
his  casulis  una  obtigit,  in  qua  sat,  pro  tempore, 
commode  habemur,  donee  a3dificia  parentur  lax- 
iora.  Illam,  primum  Mnrylandia3  sacellum  dix- 
eris,  quanquam  hand  paulo  decentius  instructum 
quam  cum  ab  India  habitabatur.  Proxima  navi- 
gatione,  si  Deus  cooptis  annuat,  non  deerunt  nos- 
tris,  qua?  ceteris  in  domibus  sunt  usui  necessaria. 

Genti  indoles  ingenua  est  et  lseta,  et  qua3  rem 
probe  capiat,  cum  proponitur ;  gustu  excellunt  et 
odoratu;  visu  etiam  Europjoos  superant.  Victi- 
tant  plerumque  pulte  quern  Pone  et  omini  appel- 
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weapons,  and  go  out  every  day  through  the  fields 
and  woods,  to  hunt  squirrels,  partridges,  turkeys, 
and  wild  animals.  For  there  is  an  abundance  of 
all  these,  though  we  ourselves  do  not  yet  venture 
to  procure  food  by  hunting,  for  fear  of  ambushes. 

They  live  in  houses  built  in  an  oblong,  oval 
shape.  Light  is  admitted  into  these,  through  the 
roof,  by  a  window  a  foot  and  a-half  long;  this 
also  serves  to  carry  off  the  smoke,  for  they  kindle 
the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  sleep  around 
the  fire.  Their  kings,  however,  and  chief  men 
have  private  apartments,  as  it  were,  of  their  own, 
and  beds,  made  by  driving  four  posts  into  the 
ground,  and  arranging  poles  above  them  horizon- 
tally. One  of  these  cabins  has  fallen  to  me  and 
my  associates,  in  which  we  are  accommodated 
well  enough  for  the  time,  until  larger  dwellings 
are  provided.  You  would  call  this  the  first  chapel 
of  Maryland,  though  it  is  fitted  up  much  more 
decently  than  when  the  Indians  lived  in  it.  At 
the  next  voyage,  if  God  favors  our  undertaking, 
our  house  shall  not  be  destitute  of  those  things, 
which  are  found  useful  in  others. 

The  race  are  of  a  frank  and  cheerful  disposition, 
and  understand  any  matter  correctly  when  it  is 
stated  to  them :  they  have  a  keen  sense  of  taste 
and  smell,  and  in  sight  too,  they  surpass  the 
Europeans.  They  live,  for  the  most  part,  on  a 
kind  of  paste,  which  they  call   Pone,  and  Omini, 
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Lint;  utraque  ex  tritico  (indico)  conficitur  addunt- 
quc  interdum  pisccm,  vol  quod  venatu,  aucupioque 
asseeuti  sunt.  Cavent  sibi  quam  maxime  a  vino 
et  potionibus  calidis  (crematis)  neque  adducuntur 
facile  ut  eas  degustent,  nisi  quos  angli  suis  vitiis 
infecerint.  Quod  ad  castitatem  attinet,  fateor  me 
nondum  advertisse  in  viro  vel  femina  actionem 
ullam  qua3  vel  levitatem  saperet:  quotidie  tamen 
nobiscum  et  apud  nos  sunt,  et  nostro  gaudent  uti 
consortio.  Accurunt  sponte,  vultu  ad  hilaritatem 
composito,  et  offerunt  qure  vcnati  vel  piscati  fuc- 
ririt ;  cibos  etiam  aliquando,  et  ostrea  cocta  vel 
arsa.(,2)  ....  idque  panels  invitati,  linguse,  ipsis 
vernacular,  verbis  qure  per  signa  hactemus  utcum- 
que  didicimus.  Plures  ducunt  uxores;  integram 
tamen  servant  iidem  conjugalem.  Mulierum  as- 
pectus  gravis  est  et  modest  us. 

In  universum  liberates  nutriunt  animos:  quic- 
quid  beneficii  contuleris,  rependunt.  Nihil  temere 
decernunt,  aut  subito  arrepti  motu  animi,  sed  ra- 
tions ;  ideo  cum  quidquam  momenti  aliquando 
proponitur,  silent  aliquantulum  cogitabundi ;  turn 

(l2)(aliquid  deest)  Ex  gratia:  "nostra?  etiam  mcnsre  assident,"  idque 
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both  of  which  are  made  of  Indian  corn;  and  some- 
times they  add  fish,  or  what  they  have  procured  by 
ii tinting  and  fowling.  They  are  especially  careful 
to  refrain  from  wine  and  warm  drinks,  and  are 
not  easily  persuaded  to  taste  them,  except  some 
whom  the  English  have  corrupted  with  their  own 
vices.  With  respect  to  chastity,  I  confess  that  1 
have  not  yet  observed,  in  man  or  woman,  any  act 
which  even  savored  cf  levity,  yet  they  are  daily 
with  us  and  among  us,  and  take  pleasure  in  our 
society.  They  run  to  us  of  their  own  accord,  with 
a  cheerful  expression  on  their  faces,  and  offer  us 
what  they  have  taken  in  hunting  or  fishing ;  some- 
times also  they  bring  us  food,  and  oysters  boiled 
or  roasted,(l2)  ....  and  this  they  do,  when  invited 
in  a  few  words  of  their  own  language,  which  wre 
have  hitherto  contrived  to  learn  by  means  of  signs. 
They  marry  several  wives,  yet  they  keep  inviolate 
their  .conjugal  faith.  The  women  present  a  sober 
and  modest  appearance. 

They  cherish  generous  feelings  towards  all,  and 
make  a  return  for  Avhatever  kindness  you  may 
have  shown  them.  They  resolve  upon  nothing 
rashly,  or  while  influenced  by  a  sudden  impulse 
of  the  mind,  but  they  act  deliberately,  therefore, 
when  anything  of  importance  is  proposed  at  any 
time,  they  think  it  over  for  a  while  in  silence;  then 

(Hi. (Something  is  wanting  here)  for  instance:  "they  often  come  to  our 
table,"  juhI  this  they  do 
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aiunt  breviter,  aut  negant;  ct  propositi  sunt  tena- 
cissimi.  Hi  profecto,  si  scmel  pra?ceptis  Christianis 
imbuantur:  et  quidem  nihil  obstare  videtur  prater 
■lingiue  his  regionibus  usitatse  defectum,  virtutis 
humanitatisque  cul tores  egregii  evadent.  Miro 
tenentur  desiderio  civilis  conversationis  Europ;e- 
orumque  indumentorum.  Jamque  pridem  vestibus 
fuissent  usi,  ni  avaritia  mercatorum  obstitisset  qui 
pannos  nisi  castore  non  commutant.  Castorem 
vero  unusquisque  venari  non  potest,  absit  ut 
horum  avaritiam  imitemur! 

Idiomatis  ignoratio  facit  ut,  quid  porro  de  Ileli- 
gione  sentiant,  nondum  constet.  Interpretibus 
Protestantibus  minus  fidimus:  hvec  (solum)  pauca 
raptim  didicimus.  Unum  Deum  Cieli  agnoscunt, 
quern  Deum  nostrum  vocant ;  nullum  tamen  exte- 
rurn  honorem  illi  exhibent.  Omni  vero  rationc 
placare  conantur  phantasticum  quemdam  spiritum. 
quern  Ochre  nominant,  ut  ne  noceat;  frumentum  et 
ignem,  ut  audio,  colunt,  ut  Deos  humano  generi 
mire  beneficos.  Hanc  cerimoniam  quidam  e  Xos- 
tris  in  templo  BarcMxcm  vidisse  se  narrant.     Die 
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they  speak  briefly  for  or  against  it:  they  are  very 
tenacious  of  their  purpose.  Surely  these  men,  if 
they  are  once  imbued  with  Christian  precepts,  (and 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  oppose  this,  except 
our  ignorance  of  the  language  spoken  in  these 
parts,)  will  become  eminent  observers  of  virtue 
and  humanity.  They  are  possessed  with  a  won- 
derful longing  for  civilized  intercourse  with  us, 
and  for  European  garments.  And  they  would 
long  ago  have  worn  clothing,  if  they  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  avarice  of  the  merchants,  who  do 
not  exchange  their  cloth  for  anything  but  beavers. 
But  every  one  cannot  get  a  beaver  by  hunting. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  imitate  the  avarice  of 
these  men! 

On  account  of  our  ignorance  of  their  language,  it 
does  not  yet  appear  what  ideas  they  have  besides, 
about  Religion.  We  do  not  put  much  confidence 
in  the  Protestant  interpreters:  we  have  (only) 
hastily  learned  these  few  things.  They  acknow- 
ledge one  God  of  Heaven,  yet  they  pay  him  no 
outward  worship.  But  they  strive  in  every  way 
to  appease  a  certain  imaginary  spirit,  which  they 
call  Ochre,  that  he  may  not  hurt  them.  They  wor- 
ship corn  and  fire,  as  I  hear,  as  Gods  that  are 
very  bountiful  to  the  human  race.  Some  of  our 
party  report  that  they  saw  the  following  cere- 
mony in  the  temple  at  (of?)  Barchuxem.  On  an 
appointed  day,  all  the  men  and  women  of  every 
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constituto  a  pluribus  pagis  convenere  circa  ingen- 
tem  ignem  omiies  omnium  astatum  viri  feminrequc; 
proximo  acl  ignem  stabant  jitnior.es;  pone  illos, 
provectiores.  Tunc  adipe  ccrvina  in  ignem  eon- 
jecta,  sublatisque  in  caelum  manibus  et  vocibus, 
clamabant:  yalio  yalio.  Interval!;)  facto  profert 
unus  aliquis  bene  magnam  peram ;  in  pera  est 
tubus  et  pul vis,  quern  Potit  nominant.  Tubus  est, 
quali  Jfostrates  utuntur  ad  exsugendum  fumum 
Tabaci,  sed  multo  majori:  igitur  pera  circa  ignem 
fertur,  sequentibus  pueris  et  puellis,  et  voce  satis 
grata  alternantibus  yalio  yaho.  Circulo  peracto, 
eximitur  tubus  e  pera  et  pulvis  Potu  in  singulos 
adstantes  distribuitur ;  cujus  in  tubo  accensi 
fumum,  quisque  exsugens,  membra  corporis  sui 
singula  perflat,  consecratque.  PI  ura  non  lieu  it 
discere,  nisi  quod  videantur  notitiam  aliquam 
habuisse  Diluvii  quo  mundus  periit  propter  see- 
lera  hominum. 

Uno  tantum  mense  hie  fuimus:  itaque  cetera 
proxima3  navigation)  servanda  sunt.  Illud  assero 
solum  videri  in  primis  fertile;  fraga,  vites,  saxi- 
fragium,  glandes,  juglandes  passim  densissimis 
in  sylvis  calcamus.     ]STigra  et  mo  lis  terra,  unius 
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a'<*e,  from  several  districts,  gathered  together  round 
a  large  lire ;  the  younger  ones  stood  nearest  the 
fire,  behind  these  stood  those  who  were  older. 
Then  they  threw  deer's  fat  on  the  fire,  and  lifting 
their  hands  to  heaven,  and  raising  their  voices, 
they  cried  out  Yaliol  Yaho!  Then  making  room, 
.some  one  brings  forward  quite  a  large  bag:  in 
the  bag  is  a  pipe  and  a  powder  which  they  call 
P&iu.  The  pipe  is  such  a  one  as  is  used  among 
us  for  smoking  tobacco,  but  much  larger ;  then 
the  bag  is  carried  round  the  fire,  and  the  boys 
and  girls  follow  it,  singing  alternately  with 
tolerably  pleasant  voices,  Yaho,  yaho.  Having 
completed  the  circuit,  the  pipe  is  taken  out  of 
the  bag,  and  the  powder  called  Potit  is  distributed 
to  each  one,  as  they  stand  near ;  this  is  lighted 
in  the  pipe,  and  each  one,  drawing  smoke  from 
the  pipe,  blows  it  over  the  several  members  of 
his  body,  and  consecrates  them.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  learn  anything  more,  except  that  they 
seem  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Flood, 
by  which  the  world  was  destroyed,  on  account  of 
the  wickedness  of  mankind. 

We  have  been  here  onlv  one  month,  and  so 
the  remaining  particulars  must  be  kept  for  the 
next  voyage,  but  this  I  do  say  that  the  soil  seems 
remarkably  fertile:  in  passing  through  the  very 
thick  woods,  at  every  step  we  tread  on  straw- 
berries,   vines,    sassafras,    acorns,    and     walnuts. 
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pedis  crassitudine,  insternitur  pingui  et  rubenti 
argilla;  prcecelsre  ubique  arbores,  nisi  ubi  u 
paucis  cultus  ager.  Copia  fontium  potum  sub- 
minis  trat.  an im alia  nulla  apparent  pra?ter  cc'rvos, 
castorem  et  sciuros  qui  lepores  Europrcos  ada> 
quant.  Infinita  vis  avium  est  versicolor  urn,  ut 
aquilarum,  ardearum,  cycnorum,  auserum,  perdi- 
cum,  anatum.  Ex  quibus  conjectura  est  non  de- 
esse  regioni,  qua?  vel  commodis  vel  voluptati  hab- 
itantium  subserviant. 


Nulla  subscriptio  in  cxccrptis  a  P.  Gul. 
McSherry. 

Certum  est,  ex  prrccedenti  paragrapho  lias  lit— 
teras  datas  fuisse  ex  colonia  ad  SttB  Mariae  (qua3 
fuit  prima  sedes  exulum)  exeunte  aprili  1634. 
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The  soil  is  dark  rind  not  Lard,  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot,  and  overlays  a  rich,  red  clay.  There  are 
lofty  trees  everywhere,  except  where  the  land  has 
been  cultivated  by  a  few  persons,  Numerous 
springs  furnish  a  supply  of  water.  IVo  animals 
are  seen  except  deer,  beavers  and  squirrels,  which 
are  as  large  as  the  hares  of  Europe.  There  is  an 
infinite  number  of  birds  of  various  colors,  such  as 
eagles,  cranes,  swans,  geese,  partridges  and  ducks. 
From  these  facts,  it  is  inferred  that  the  country 
is  not  without  such  things,  as  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  or  pleasure  of  those,  who  inhabit  it. 


There  is  no  subscription  to  the  extracts  made 
by  Father  William  Mcfeherry. 

It  is  certain,  from  the  preceding  paragraph, 
that  this  letter  was  written  from  the  Colony,  at 
St.  Mary's,  (which  was  the  first  settlement  of  the 
emigrants,"   in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1634. 


DECLARATIO 


Coloni.e  Domini  Baronis  de  Baltimoro,  (Is  est  Cecilius,  Geougii 

PBIMI  FILIUS,)  IK  TERRA  MaRI.E  PROPE  VlROINIAM:    QUA  iNGE- 

NIUM,  NATURA  ET  CONDITIO  REGIONIS,  ET  MULTIPLICES 

EJTJS  UTILITATES  AC  DIVJTI.E  DESCRIBUNTUR. 

A    QUO    SCRirTA,  ET   AD    QUEM   DIRECTA ? 

Provincia  est  prope  Coloniam  Anglicanam  in 
Virginia,  quani  honoris  causa  a  Maria(13)  Conjuge 
sua,  Screnissimus  Rex  Anfflise(l4)  terrain  Marise  vel 
Marylandiam  voluit  appellari.  Hanc  nuper  Pro- 
vineiam  idem  Serenissimus  Rex,  pro  sua  magnl- 
ncentia,  mense  Junii,  1632,  Domino  Baroni  (de 
Baltimo)  de  Baltimore  et  hreredibus  suis  in  per- 
petuum  donavit;  quam  donationem  publico  totius 
regni  sigillo  munivit,  ac  ratam  habuit.  Idcireo 
Illustrissimus  Baro  jam  statuit  in  earn  regionem 
coloniam  ducere :  Prima  et  pracipue  ut,  in  eandem 
ac  loca  finitima,  Lucem  Evangelii  ac  Yeritatis(I5) 
invehat,  quo  null  am  hactenus  veri  Dei  notitiam 
affnlsisse  compertum  est,  turn  eo  etiam  c'onsilio  ut 

(l3)Appellabfitur  nomine  Henrietta  Marice. 

(l4)Carolus  nomine  lus- 

('5)Catholieiv. 
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AN  ACCOUNT 


Of  the  Colony  of  the  Lord  Barox  of  Baltimore,  (Cecil,  son  of 

the  1st  George,)  in  Maryland,  near  Virginia  :  in  which 

the  character,  quality  and  state  of  the  country, 

and  its  numerous  advantages  and  sources 

of  wealth  are  set  forth. 

Br   WHOM   WRITTEN,  AND   TO   WHOM   DIRECTED? 

This  province  is  near  the  English  Colony  in 
Virginia,  and  has  been  named,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  His  Most  Serene  Highness,  King  of 
England,03'  the  land  of  Maria  or  Maryland,  in 
honor  of  Maria,  his  wife.(l4)  The  same  Most  Serene 
King,  out  of  his  own  noble  disposition,  recently, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1G32,  gave  this  Province  to 
the  Lord  Baron  of  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  forever; 
and  this  gift  he  has  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the 
public  seal  of  his  whole  kingdom.  Therefore  the 
Most  Illustrious  Baron  has  already  determined  to 
lead  a  colony  into  those  parts.  First  and  especi- 
ally, in  order  that  he  may  carry  thither  and  to  the 
neighboring  places,  whither  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  no  know 'edge  of  the  true  God  has  as  yet  pene- 
trated, the  Light  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Truth  ;(15) 
then,  also  with  this  intent,  that  all  the  associates 

<l3>Charles  the  First. 

<u)It  was  named  after  Henrietta  Maria. 

<l5>The  Catholic  Truth. 
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socii  omnes  itinerurn  ac  laborum  in  partem  qun\s- 
tiis  et  honoris  vccentnr,  Begisque  iinperium  latius 
propagetnr. 

Earn  in  rem,  navigationis  comites,  cum  eos  qui 
fortune  aleam  secum  sint  tentaturi,  turn  alios 
etiam,  omni  festinatione  et  diligentia  ^conquirit. 
Quippe,  re  tota  accurate  eonsiderata,  et  Yirorum 
usu  ac  prudentia  pnestantiurn  consilio  adhibito, 
omnia  turn  commoda,  cum  incommoda  qua)  alias 
hactenus  colonias  vei  promo  verant,  vel  impedie- 
rant,  sedulo  jam  studioseque  perpendit;  repperit- 
que  nihil  quod  consilium  suum  non  magnopere 
probaret  ac  successum  sponderet  felicissimum. 
Nam }  et  scripta  qua?  post  se  reliquit  Xobilissimus 
Pater(L)  testis  oculatus  ac  locuples(M)  ac  fide  dig- 
nissimus,  qiueque  constanter  referunt  qui  ad  nos 
inde,  vel  haud  procul  inde  commeant  quotidie ; 
tiim  qua)  verissime(N)  scripsit  ac  in  lucem  edidit 
Capitanus  Sinithreus  qui  primus  earn  terram  ape- 
ruit,  mira  sane  et  prope  inaudita  de  soli  illius  fer- 
tilitate  excellentiaque  commemorat — accedit  etiam 
innumerabilium  hominum  qui  hie  (Londini)  ver- 
santur,  quique  in  eas  oras  undo  aliquando  vene- 
rantj  reversuri  sunt,  communis  consensus  ac  tes- 
timonium qui,  qua)  litteris  mandavit  Smitlueus 
uno  ore  comprobant  atque  confirm  ant. 
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of  his  travels  and  toils  may  be  invited  to  a 
gjijare  in  the  gain  and  honor,  and  the  empire  of 
the  King  be  more  widely  extended. 

For  this  purpose,  he  is  seeking,  with  all  speed 
and  diligence,  for  men  to  accompany  him  on  this 
voyage,  both  such  as  intend  to  try  their  fortunes 
with  him,  and  others  also.  Indeed,  after  atten- 
tively considering  the  whole  matter,  and  taking 
the  advice  of  men,  distinguished  for  their  experi- 
ence and  wisdom,  he  has  now  weighed,  with  great 
care,  all  the  advantages,  as  well  as  disadvantages, 
which  have  hitherto  advanced  or  hindered  other 
colonies ;  and  found  nothing  which  does  not  tend 
strongly  to  confirm  him  in  his  design,  and  promise 
him  the  most  prosperous  success.  For,  both  the 
writings  which  his  Most  Xoble  Father(L)  has  left 
behind  him — an  eye-witness,(M)  reliable  and  worthy 
of  all  credit  —  and  the  constant  reports  of  those 
men  who  come  to  us  every  day  from  that  country, 
or  places  not  far  from  it;  and  besides,  the  very 
faithful  account(N)  written  and  published  by  Cap- 
tain Smith,  who  first  discovered  the  country — 
what  he  says  of  the  fertility  and  excellence  of  its 
soil  is  truly  wonderful  and  almost  incredible — add 
to  these  also  the  unanimous  agreement  and  testi- 
mony of  numbers  of  men,  living  here  (in  London) 
who  formerly  came  from  those  countries,  and 
intend  to  return  there ;  and  who,  with  one  voice, 
verify  and  confirm  what  Smith  has  written. 
10 
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Quapropter  Xobilissimus  Baro  circa  medium 
Septembrem  proximo  insequentem,  in  ea  loca,  Deo 
adjuvante,  vela  facturus  est:  iisque,  quos  sibi,  in 
tam  pra^claro  incepto,  socios  ac  adjutores  nactus 
fuerit,  cumulatissime  multa  ac  largissime  polli- 
cetur. 

Quorum  id  prim um  ac  prrecipuum  est  (ut  omit- 
tam  honoris  ac  loci  dignitatis,  quae  honori,  virtuti, 
fortitudini,  rebusque  gestis  liberalitor  ac  honorific^ 
tribuantur)  ut  quicunque(K)O)  centum  Libras  angli- 
canas  ad  quinque  viros  transportandos  (quod  satis 
erit  turn  ad  arma,  turn  ad  instruments,  turn  ad 
vestes  et  ad  alias  res  necessarias)  numerabit,  sive 
ipsis  visum  fuerit  se  nobis  adjungere,  seu  viros, 
pecuniamque  iis,  quibus  hoc  munus  impositum 
fuerit,  sive  alteri  cuivis  commiserit  ut  eorum 
curam  gerat,  et  divisionem  agrorum  recipiat :  suis 
omnibus,  suisq  ha3redibus  in  perpetuum  possessio 
agri  boni  (200)  ducentorum  jugerum  assignabitur — 
ad  ha3c,  si  in  prima  expeditione,  socios  se  pne- 
stiterint  operamq  navarint,  partem  quoque  suafh 
haud  exiguam  in  fructuosa  mercatura, —  de  qua 
postea — aliisque  privelegiis  obtinebunt :  de  quibus, 
cum  ad  pnedictum  Baronem  venerint,  accuratius 
fient  certiores.  Quod  autem  antea  dictum  est  de 
100  Libris  anglicanis,  hoc  etiam  de  minore  seu 
majore  sumraa  pecunia3,  pro  rata  portione  ab  uno 
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Wherefore  tlie  Most  Noble  Baron  intends,  by 
the  aid  of  God,  to  sail  for  those  parts,  about  the 
middle  of  next  September:  and  to  those  whom 
he  shall  find  to  accompany  and  assist  him  in  so 
glorious  an  undertaking,  he  offers  many  induce- 
ments, in  the  most  generous  and  liberal  spirit. 

Of  which  this  is  the  first  and  most  important, 
(to  say  nothing  of  those  rewards  of  station  and 
preferment,  which  are  liberally  given  in  honor  of 
worth,  valor,  fortitude,  and  noble  deeds,)  that 
whoever  shall  pay  a  hundred  pounds,  to  carry 
over  five  men,  (which  will  be  enough  for  arms, 
implements,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries;) 
whether  they  shall  think  best  to  join  us  them- 
selves, or  intrust  the  men  and  money  to  those, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  this  matter,  or  to  any 
one  else,  to  take  care  of  them  and  receive  a  share 
of  the  lands :  to  all  the  men  so  sent,  and  to  their 
heirs  forever,  shall  be  allotted  the  right  to  two 
hundred  acres  of  good  land.  Besides  this,  if,  in 
the  first  expedition,  they  prove  themselves  faithful 
followers,  and  do  good  service,  they  shall  receive 
no  small  share  in  the  profits  of  trade — of  which 
hereafter  —  and  in  other  privileges  :  concerning 
which  they  will  be  more  fully  informed,  when 
they  come  to  the  aforesaid  Baron.  Moreover,  as 
to  what  was  said  before  concerning  a  hundred 
pounds,  this  shall  also  be  understood,  in  propor- 
tion, of  a  smaller  or  larger  sum  of  money,  whether 
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separatim  aut  a  pluribus  simul  collata  atque  pne- 
stita  intelligetur. 

Consilium  primum  ac  summum  Illustrissimi 
Baronis  est,  quod  aliorum  etiam,  qui  in  eadcm:,,) 
navi  fuerint,  esse  debet,  ut  in  terra  tarn  frugifera, 
non  lam  frugum  atque  arbor  um,  quam  Religion  is 


ac  pietatis  semina  spargantur.  Consilium  enitn- 
vero  dignum  Christianis,  dignum  angelis,  dignum 
anglis,  quo  nobilius  nullum  aut  gloriosius,  tot  anti- 
quis  Anglia  victoriis  nobilitata,  suscepit.  Eece 
regiones  sunt  alba)  ad  messem,  parata3  ad  Evan-. 
gelii  semen  gremio  fructifero  recipiendum.  Inde 
ipsi  mittunt  undique  nuntios,(P)  ad  conquirendos 
idoneos  homines  qui  incolas  doctrina  salutari  in- 
struant  ac  sacro  fonte  regenerent  —  adsunt  etiam 
hoc  ipso  tempore  in  urbe,  qui  se  vidisse  testantur 
Legatos  a  suis  Regibus  hanc  ob  causam  ad  urbem 
Jacobi  (Jamestown)  in  Virginia  missos,  infantesque 
in  Xovam  angliam  delatos,  ut  aquis  salutaribus 
abluerentur.  Cui  ergo  dubium  esse  poterit,  quin 
hoc  uno  tarn  glorioso  operc  multa  animarum  millia 
ad  Christum  traducantur  ?  opus  appello  gloriosum 
animarum  auxilium  ac  salutem :  opus  enim  erat 
Christi  Regis  Gloria  —  Ceterum,  cum  omnibus 
idem  ardor  animi  ac  mentis  altitudo  non  sit,  ut 
nihil  nisi  divina  spectent,  nihil  nisi  cxdestia  intu- 
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given  by  one  man,  or  contributed  and  furnished 
by  several  together. 

The  first  and  most  important  design  of  the  Most 
Illustrious  Baron,  which  also  ought  to  be  the  aim 
of  the  rest,  who  go  in  the  same  ship,(0)  is,  not  to 
think  so  much  of  planting  fruits  and  trees  in  a 
land  so  fruitful,  as  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  Religion 
and  piety.  Surely  a  design  worthy  of  Christians, 
worthy  of  angels,  worthy  of  Englishmen.  The 
English  nation,  renowned  for  so  many  ancient 
victories,  never  undertook  anything  more  noble 
or  glorious  than  this.  Behold  the  lands  are  white 
for  the  harvest,  prepared  for  receiving  the  seed  of 
the  Gospel  into  their  fruitful  bosom.  They  them- 
selves are  everywhere  sending  out  messengers, (P) 
to  seek  after  fit  men  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in 
saving  doctrine,  and  to  regenerate  them  with  the 
sacred  wTater.  There  are  also  men  here  in  the  city, 
at  this  very  time,  who  declare  that  they  have  seen 
Ambassadors,  who  were  sent  by  their  Kings,  for 
this  same  purpose;  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia;  and 
infants  brought  to  Xew  England  to  be  washed  in 
the  saving  waters.  Who  then  can  doubt,  that  bv 
one  such  glorious  work  as  this,  many  thousands  of 
souls  will  be  brought  to  Christ?  I  call  the  work 
of  aiding  and  saving  souls  glorious :  for  it  was  the 
work  of  Christ,  the  King  of  Glory.  -  For  the  rest, 
since  all  men  have  not  such  enthusiastic  souls  and 
noble  minds,  as   to  think  of  nothing  but   divine 
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eantur,  quia  plurimi  poll  lis  voluptates,  hooorcs, 
opes  :1:  quasi  adamantes  (quam  Christ!  ;l:iQ) 
Gloriam  adameut)  occulta  quadam  vi,  seu  aperta 
magis  (et)  singular!  Juiminis  prudentia  factum  est, 
ut  hoc  unum  opus,  omnia  liominum  iricitamenta, 
omnia  (oinnis)  generis  emolumenta  complecteretur. 
In  confesso  est  situm  regionis  optimum  esse  ac 
commodissimum,  quippe  qua?  ad  38  vel  40  gradum 
porrigitur,  situ  loci,  Hispali,  Sicilian,  Jerusalem, 
et  optimis  Arabian  felicis  plagis  et  clima?  (climati) 
haud  absimilis.  Aer  serenus  ac  mitis,  nee  ardor- 
ibus  Florida?,  vel  antiquse  Virginia?  infestus,  nee 
TS.QV.sd  anglia?  frigoribus  exustus,  sed  mediam 
quamdam  inter  utramque  temperiem  obtinet :  utri- 
usque  fruitur  bonis  ac  mala  nescit.  Ab  oriente, 
oceano  alluitur ;  ab  occidenti,  infmito  prope  con- 
tinenti  objacet,  qui  in  mare  Chinense  protenditur. 
Duo  ai-stuaria  sane  magna:  utrinque  sinus,  pis- 
cium  foecundissimi ;  alterum  cui  nomen  Ches- 
peack  1,200  Passuum  latum,  binisque  interfusum 
Rcgionibus  ab  austro.  centum  et  sexaginta  millia 
passuum,  in  aquilonem  volvitur:  magnarum  capax 
navium,  discretum  variis,  amplis  ac  pascuosis  in- 
sulis,  in  quibus  piscium  quos  largos{XG)  vocant,  copi- 
osa  piscatio. 

(i3)Alosa,  i.  e.  Shad 
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tilings,  and  to  consider  nothing  but  heavenly 
things;  because  most  men  are  more  in  love,  as  it 
were,  with  pleasures,  honors,  and  riches,  (than 
with  the  Glory  of  Christ  ;)'Q)  it  was  ordained  by 
some  hidden  influence,  or  rather  by  the  manifest 
(and)  wonderful  wisdom  of  God,  that  this  one 
enterprise  should  offer  to  men  every  kind  of  in- 
ducement and  reward. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  situation  of  the 
country  is  excellent  and  very  convenient,  as  it 
extends  to  the  38th  or  40th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
is  in  location  and  climate  not  unlike  Spain,  Sicily, 
Jerusalem,  and  the  best  parts  of  Arabia  Felix. 
The  climate  is  serene  and  mild,  not  oppressively 
hot  like  that  of  Florida  and  old  Virginia,  nor 
bitter  cold  like  that  of  Xew  England:  but  pre- 
serves, so  to  speak,  a  middle  temperature  between 
the  two,  and  so  enjoys  the  advantages,  and  escapes 
the  evils,  of  each.  On  the  east  it  is  washed  by  the 
ocean;  on  the  wTest  it  borders  upon  an  almost 
boundless  continent,  which  extends  into  the  Chinese 
Sea.  There  are  two  very  large  arms  of  the  sea, 
both  of  them  bays  abounding  in  fish ;  one  of  these, 
named  the  Ches-peack,  is  1,200  paces  wide,  and 
spread  out  between  two  districts,  runs  northward  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  ships,  and  is  interspersed  with  various  large 
islands  suitable  for  grazing;  and  at  these  islands 
can  be  caught,  in  the  icreatest  abundance,  the  fish 
called  shad™ 

(15)  Shad. 
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Alterum  appellant  Pilaware(17)  ubi  integro  anno 
asellorura  (Codfish)  piscatio  est,  sed  non  adeo 
commoda  nisi  raensibns  frigidioribus ;  nam  cali- 
diores  sale  condiri  vetant.  Ac  luce  quidem'tanta 
piscandi  copia  hinc  fit,  quod  ventus  qui  a  Canariis 
inter  aquilonem  et  orientem  constanter  spiral,  vol- 
vit  ocean  urn  simulque  pisces  in  sestuarium  Mexi- 
can woa :  ubi  cum  nee  in  orientem  nee  austrum 
evolvi  datur,  magno  impetu  in  aquilonem  pellitur, 
perque  bras  Florida?,  Virginia?,  Marylandire,  nova? 
Anglia?  magnam  secum  multitudinem  piscium  evcr- 
rit,  qui  diim  coetos  fugiunt,  ad  loca  vadosa  confiu 
giunt  ubi  facilius  a  piscatoribus  capiuntur. 

Flumina  sunt  varia  atque  inclyta,  quorum  pra> 
cipuum  attomeck  (Patowmeek,  Potomac)  appellant, 
navigationi  opportunum,  140  millia  Passuum  in- 
fluens  in  orientem,  ubi  commercium  cum  Indis 
tarn  qurcstuosum  habetur,  ut  mercator  quidam 
40,000  aureorum  pretio,  pelles  Castorum  ultimo 
anno  convexerit;  ac  mercatura?  labor  trigesimo 
fecnore  compensatur. 

In  planitie  ac  apertis  campis,  copia  graminis 
magna :  sed  regio  majori  ex  parte  nemoribus 
opaca:  quercus  juglandes(18)  frcquentissima? :  ac 
quercus(19)  quidem  ita  recta?  ac  proeerae  ut  trabes 
inde  fieri  possint  alta?  GO  pedum,  lata?  2  et  dimi- 

(17)  Delaware.  OS)Hickorv  trees.  09)  Oaks. 
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The  other  they  call  the  PiIaware,(lT)  in  which 
ood-iish  are  caught  all  the  year  round:  but  the 
most  convenient  time  to  catch  them  is  in  the 
colder  months,  for  the  warm  weather  interferes 
with  salting  them.  Now  this  great  abundance  of 
fish  arises  from  the  following  cause:  the  wind, 
which  uniformly  blows  from  the  Canaries  to  the 
north-east,  drives  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and,  with 
it,  the  fish  into  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico ;  from  which, 
since  there  is  no  escape  for  it  either  to  the  east  or 
the  south,  it  is  driven  with  great  force  towards  the 
north,  and  carries  with  it  large  numbers  of  fish 
along  the  shores  of  Florida,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  New  England.  These,  flying  from  the  larger 
fish,  take  refuge  in  shallow  places,  where  they  are 
more  easily  caught  by  the  fishermen. 

There  are  various  notable  rivers.  The  chief  of 
these  they  call  the  Attoineck,  (Potomac,)  a  naviga- 
ble river  running  eastward  140  miles,  where  there 
is  such  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Indians,  that  a 
certain  merchant  in  the  last  year,  exported  beaver 
skins  to  the  value  of  40,000  gold  crowns,  and  the 
profit  of  the  traffic  is  estimated  at  thirty  fold. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  open  fields  there  is  a 
great  abundance  of  grass;  but  the  country  is,  for 
the  most  part,  thickly  wooded.  There  are  a  great 
many  hickory  trees,  and  the  oaks  are  so  straight 
and  tall,  that  beams,  sixty  feet  long  and  2*   feet 

(•7)  Delaware. 
11 
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dium.  Cypressi(20)  etiam  antequam  ramos  emittant 
ad  80  pedes  eriguntur:  truncum  vix  tres  viri 
extentis  braehlis  metiuntur:  mori(21)  frequentissiin;^ 
ad  escam  Bombyeum.  Invenitur  etiam  gfanum(R3 
sericum  quod  Lusitani  L'ove  de  V  Hierva  yocant. 
Alni,  fraxini,  castanea3  haud  impares  iis  quas  1 1  is- 
pania,  Italia,  Gallia  feruiit:  Cedrique  seqtiales  iis 
quibus  Libanii3  gloriatur. 

Quid  dicam  de  Pinu,  Lauro,  abiete,  Saxoprasso'-2) 
et  reliquis,  cum  variis  etiam  arboribus  qiue  bal- 
sama  et  gummi  odorifera  reddunt?  arbores,  ad 
omnia  utilissima :  ad  architecturam  ad  rem  nau- 
ticam,  (ad)  opus  tabulatum,  ad  picem,  resinam, 
(sett)  liquidam  picem,  terebinthum,  simagma  (  ) 
odoromata,  Kataplasmata  coniicienda;  sylvam  au- 
tem  perviam,  non  horridam  spinis  aut  arbust.is: 
sed  ad  partum  bestiis,  hominibus  ad  voluptatem, 
a  natura  factam;  adsunt  vites  ubertate  (mira)  ex 
quibus  vinum  exprimi  potest;  (baccse)  quaxlam 
cerasis  pares(23)  quarum  humor  crassus  et  ungui- 
nosus.  Incoke  Mesamini2!)  vocant  cerasa  pruriis 
Damascenis  sequalia:  groscularia(25)  nostris  simil- 
lima.  Tria  sunt  genera  prunorum.  Mora,  casta- 
nea?,  juglandes  ita   abundant,  ut  varias   ad   escas 

(20)  Cypress  trees.  (21)  Mulberry  trees.  (22)Sassafras. 

(23)  Fox  Grapes.  (*»)  (») 
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wide,  can  be  made  of  them.  The  cypress  trees 
also  grow  to  a  height  of  80  feet,  before  they  have 
any  branches,  and  three  men  with  arms  extended 
can  barely  reach  round  their  trunks ;  and  there 
are  plenty  of  mulberry  trees  to  feed  silkworms. 
The  Chinese  grain,  which  the  Portuguese  call  L'ove 
de  rilierva(?)  is  also  found  there.  There  are  alder, 
ash  and  chestnut  trees,  as  large  as  those  which 
grow  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France ;  and  cedars 
equalling  those  which  Libanus  boasts  of. 

Why  should  I  speak  of  the  Pine,  Laurel,  Fir, 
Sassafras,  and  the  other  trees,  with  various  kinds 
besides,  which  yield  balsam  and  fragrant  gums  ? 
trees  useful  in  every  way,  for  building,  ship- 
building, for  making  planks,  for  pitch,  rosin  (or) 
tar,  turpentine,  simagma,  for  making  perfumes, 
and  plasters.  The  woods  moreover  are  passable, 
not  filled  with  thorns  or  undergrowth,  but  arranged 
by  nature  for  the  production  of  animals,  and  for 
affording  pleasure  to  man.  There  are  vines  of 
wonderful  fruitful n ess,  from  which  wine  can  be 
made,  and  a  kind  of  berries,  as  large  as  cherries, 
the  juice  of  which  is  thick  and  oily.(23)  The  inhabi- 
tants call  the  cherries,  which  equal  the  plums  of 
Damascus,  (damsons,)  Mesamin.  There  are  goose- 
berries just  like  ours.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
plums.  Mulberries,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts,  are 
so  plentiful  that  they  are  used,   in  various  ways, 

(*-5)Fox  Grapes. 
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adhibcantur.      Fraga   et    Rubos   Ida?os(20)  ibidem 
invenias. 

De  piscibus,  qui  sequuntur  etiamnum  in  noti- 
tiam  venerunt:  Sturiones,  Trurcices  (~7)  Pliocana, 
Aristoci,  Squilla?,  Torpedines,  Truta?,  MHanarsc 
trium  generum  ;  Erichini,  Phebelliones,  albi  Sal 
mones,  Choncha?,  Cochlea?,  et  alii  id  genus  innu- 
meri  nominum  et  generum  ignoti. 

Ceteriim  tanta  porcorum  et  cervorum  copia  est, 
ut  molestia?  potius  quam  commodo  sint ;  Vaccce 
etiam  innumerabiles  et  bubuli  ad  onera  et  escas 
idonei:  pra?ter  alia  quinque  genera  magnarum 
bestiarum  nobis  ignota,  qua?  iinitimi  ad  men  sain 
adhibent.  Oves,  vel  Jiincm  vel  a  Canariis  petenda?, 
asini  item  ac  muli. 

Equis,  tauris,  vaceisque  sylvestribus  plena  sunt 
proxima  nemora ;  ex  quorum  (animalium)  (pelli- 
bus)  parte  ea,  qua?  occidentem  spectat  in  Xovam 
Mexico,  quotannis  5  vel  6  millia  deportantur  His- 
palim.  Caprarum  (sylvestrium)  quantum  visum 
fuerit  peti  poterit  a  finitimis.  Adde  hue  (his) 
mures  odoratos,  Cinoros,(-9)  castorcs  iibros,  (castorcs, 
fibros)  Martieles(30)  curculioncs,  non  tamen  ut  nostri, 
ovis  et  gallinis  infestos  (mustelas.)  Inter  volu- 
cres  aquila?  voracissima?,  accipitrum  varia  genera 

^Raspberries.  (^)Haleces?  (2»)i.  e.  ab  Europa. 

(29)  (30)Martcs  Zibeliney. 
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for  food.  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are  also 
to  be  found  there. 

Of  the  fishes  the  following  kinds  arc  already 
known:  Sturgeons,  Trurcices,  (Herrings,  (?))  Por- 
poises, (?)  Aristoci,  Shrimps,  Skates,  Trouts,  three 
kinds  of  Milinarze,  Erichini,  Phebelliones,  White 
Salmon,  Mussels,  Perinwinkles,  and  numberless 
others  of  that  sort,  the  names  and  species  of  which 
are  unknown. 

For  the  rest,  there  are  such  numbers  of  swine 
and  deer,  that  they  are  rather  an  annoyance,  than 
an  advantage.  There  are  also  vast  herds  of  cows, 
and  wild  oxen,  fit  for  beasts  of  burden,  and  good 
to  cat,  besides  five  other  kinds  of  large  animals 
unknown  to  us,  which  the  neighboring  people  use 
for  food.  Sheep,  as  well  as  asses  and  mules,  have 
to  be  procured  either  from  this  country^  or  from 
the  Canaries. 

The  nearest  woods  are  full  of  horses,  and  wild 
bulls  and  cows.  Five  or  six  thousand  of  the  skins 
of  these  animals  are  carried  every  year  to  Seville, 
from  that  part  of  the  country,  which  lies  westward 
towards  New  Mexico.  Any  number  of  wild  goats 
can  be  procured  from  the  neighboring  people. — 
Add  to  these,  muskrats,  Cinoros,(20)  beavers,  mar- 
tens and  weevils,  which  do  not  destroy  hens  and 
eggs  as  ours  do,  (weasels.)  Among  the  birds  are 
found   a   very   ravenous   eagle,    various    kinds   of 

I?-")  That  is  from  Europe. 
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qui  piscibus  magna,  ex  parte  victitant :  perdices, 
coturnicibus  hand  majores,  seel  multitudine  prope 
infmita}. 

Innumerabiles  etiam  afrre  aves  agrestes(31)  qua? 
nostras  cicures  et  domestical  duplo  magnitudine 
superent.  Sunt  etiam  meruit  et  turdi,  minute- 
que  avicula)  mulUe  varia)"que,  quarum  alise  rubric, 
cierulece  alisg  &c,  &c,  &e.  Hyems  abundat  Cyc- 
nis,  anseribus,  gruibus,  ardeis  anatibus,  Kirtheis(32) 
Glaucis  (Piscibus  vel  avibus  viridis  coloris)  Psit- 
tacis,  aliisque  compluribus  orbi  nostro  ignotis. 
Mala  Limonia,  et  mala  cotonea(33)  fert  optima. 
Armenia  (apricots  vel  potiiis  Peaches)  item,  tanta 
sunt  ubertate,  ut  vir  honestus  ac  fide  dignus  con- 
stants affirmaverit  se,  ultimo  anno,  centum  mo- 
dios  porcis  projecisse.  De  Lupinis  prrcstantissimis, 
fabis,  radicibus,  aliisque  ejusmodi  quid  dicam? 
Cum  etiam  pisa,  illis  in  locis,  10  diebus,  ad  14 
digitos  excrescunt.  liegio  frumenti  adeo  ferax  est 
ut  in  maxima  sterilitate,  bis  centuplo  semen  red- 
dat;  alias  et  plerumque  pro  uno  granulo  500  aut 
600.  Melioribus  annis  1,500  vel  1,600,  et  luec 
quidem  una  messis,  cum  ternas  per  annum  fertil- 
itas  soli  suppeditat. 

Yerisimile  est,  omnibus  Italiae  fructibus  solum 
idoneum  fore,  ficubus,  pomis,  gronatis  aureis, 
(Malis  Hesperidum)  olivis,  &c,  at  brevi  perstrin- 

(3i)Gallina?  indica)  (Turkeys.)         <*9  C33)  Quinces,  gall,  coing. 
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birds  of  prey,  which  live,  for  the  most  part,  on 
fishes,  and  partridges  no  larger  than  quails,  but 
in  almost  endless  numbers. 

There  are  also  great  quantities  of  wild  turkeys, 
which  are  twice  as  large  as  our  tame  and  domestic 
ones.  There  are  blackbirds  too,  and  thrushes,  and 
many  and  various  kinds  of  small  birds,  some  red, 
and  some  blue,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  winter,  there  are 
plenty  of  swans,  geese,  cranes,  herons,  ducks,  kir- 
theis,  glaucis,  (?)  (Fish  or  birds  of  a  green  color,) 
Parrots,  and  a  great  many  others,  unknown  in  our 
country  The  best  of  citrons  and  quinces  grow 
there.  Peaches  also  are  so  abundant,  that  an 
honorable  and  reliable  man  positively  declared, 
that  he  gave  a  hundred  bushels  to  his  pigs  last 
year.  Why  should  I  speak  of  the  excellent 
lupines,  beans,  roots,  and  other  things  of  that 
kind?  When  even  the  peas  in  those  parts  grow 
ten  inches  long  in  ten  clays.  It  is  such  a  good 
grain  country,  that,  in  the  worst  years,  the  seed 
yields  two  hundred  fold;(S)  at  other  times,  and 
generally  for  one  grain,  five  or  six  hundred,  and 
in  the  best  years,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred;  and 
this,  too,  in  one  harvest,  while  the  soil  is  so  rich, 
as  to  afford  three  harvests  a  year. 

It  is  probable  that  the  soil  will  prove  to  be 
adapted  to  all  the  fruits  of  Italy,  figs,  apples, 
oranges,  olives,  etc;  —  but  I  will  pass  over  the 
rest  briefly.     There  is  no  lack  of  those  things  that 
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gam.  Xon  desunt  qua?  fullonibus  et  Apothecariis 
usui  esse  possunt;  nee  stanni,  ferri,  cannabis,  lini 
eopia  desideratur.  Spes  etiam  auri  inveniendi ; 
nam  finitimi  ex  auro  sed  nondum  facto,  armillas 
gestant,  ac  margaritarum  longas  catenas.  Multa 
alia  etiam  commoda  atque  divitiae  sperari  pote- 
runt  qua?  sagax  hominum  industria  et  longus  usus 
inveniet. 


Explicit  Declaratio  Cecilii  Calvert,  Baronis  Balti- 
morensis,  qiiam  ipse  bond  fide  exaravit  ex  rumoribus 
per  Angliam  sparsis,  a  peregrinaioribus  qui  in  novo 
orbe  fortunam  f iterant  aucupati. 
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can  be  made  useful  to  fullers  and  apothecaries, 
and  no  small  supply  of  tin,  iron,  hemp  and  flax. 
There  is  also  hope  of  finding  gold,  for  the  neigh- 
boring people  wear  bracelets  of  gold,  which  indeed 
is  as  yet  unwrought,  and  long  strings  of  pearls. 
It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  the  provident  indus- 
try and  long  experience  of  men  will  discover  many 
other  advantages  and  sources  of  wealth. 


Here  ends  the  account  of  Cecil  Calvert,  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  which  lie  himself  faithfully  compiled  from 
the  reports,  scattered  through  England,  hy  travellers, 
who  had  sought  their  fortunes  in  the  new  world. 
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Excerpta  ex  Diversis  Litteris  Missionarionun. 
ab  Anno  1635,  ad  Annum  1638. 

Incertus  Auctor,  1635. 

De  hac  Missione  quro  nuper  inclioata  (est)  ob 
plurimas,  qua3  in  ea  occurrunt,  dimcultates,  exi- 
guus  adhuc  fructus  fuit,  prsesertim  apud  Barbaros, 
quorum  lingua  tarde  a  Xostratibus  cliscitur,  nihil 
fere  scribi  potest.  Yersantur  in  ea  Soeii  qirinque(A\ 
ires  Saeerdotes:  coadjutores  duo,  qui  pnesenies 
labores,  futuri  eventiis  spe,  cum  multa  sustinent 
alacritate. 

Incertlts  Auctor,  1636. 

Versantur  in  hac  Missione  Saeerdotes  quatuor(B), 
cum  uno  adjutore  temporali.  a  quibus,  quod  nulla) 
inde  hoe  anno  perlatie  sunt  littene,  quid  gestum 
sit,  cogimur  ignorare. 

Incf.rtus  Auctor,  Anno  1638. 

Spectabant  ad  hanc  Missionem  Patres  quatuor, 
cum  uno  rerum  temporalium  adjutore.  Atque 
hie  quidem,  post  graves  labores  toto  quinquennio 
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Extracts  from  Different  Letters  of  Missionaries, 
from  the  Year  1635,  to  the  Year  1638. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1G35. 

On  account  of  the  very  many  difficulties  that 
present  themselves  in  this  Mission,  which  has  been 
lately  started,  there  has  been  thus  far  but  little 
fruit  from  it,  especially  among  the  Savages,  whose 
language  is  slowly  acquired  by  our  Countrymen, 
and  can  hardly  be  written  at  all.  There  are  em- 
ployed in  it  five{h)  Associates,  three  Priests  and  two 
assistants,  who,  in  hope  of  future  results,  endure 
their  present  toils  with  great  cheerfulness. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1636. 

There  are  employed  in  this  Mission  four(B) 
Priests,  with  one  lay  assistant;  but  we  are  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  they 
have  accomplished,  because  no  letters  have  been 
brought  thence  this  year. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1638. 

Four  Fathers  gave  their  attention  to  this  Mis- 

sion,  with  one  assistant  in  temporal  affairs;   and 

he,   indeed,    after    enduring   severe   toils    for   the 
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maxima  cum  p&Ciesiiii,  hum  il  it  ate  ac  fervent e 
charitate  exantlaios,  morbo  turn  grassante  forte 
correptus  miseram  banc  vitam  cum  immortal i 
feliciter  comutavit 

Quern  etiam  unus  ex  Patribus,  juvenis  quidem 
sed  ob  pnestantes  animi  dotes,  magna)  plane  ex- 
pectations, subsequutus  est.  Yix  duos  menses 
in  hac  missione  transegerat,  cum,  communi  hujus 
Colonire  segiitudine,  a  qua  trium  reliquorum  Sacer- 
dotum  null  us  incolumis  evasit,  majrno  omnium 
dolore  exstinctus  est:  non  destitimus  tamen  pro 
virili,  operam  in  proximos  impendere.(C) 

Et  quamvis  nondum  inter  barbaros  manere 
nobis  per  hujus  Colonise  moderatores  licuit,  turn 
propter  invalescentes  regritudines,  turn  propter 
actus  hostiles  qucs  barbari  in  Anglos  exercent, 
uno  ex  hac  Colonia,  qui  inter  illos  commercii 
gratia  versabatur  interempto,  et  contra  totam 
gentem  conjuratione  quoque  facta,  speramus  tamen 
brevi  unum  ex  nostris  inter  barbaros  stationem 
impetraturum.  Interea  temporis,  anglis  impen- 
sius  vacamus :  cumque  in  Colonia  tarn  Protest- 
antes  quam  Catholici  sint,  utrisque  laboravimus, 
et   Deus   laboribus   benedixit. 
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space  of  five  year?,  with  the  greatest  patience, 
humility,  and  ardent  love,  chanced  to  be  seized 
by  the  disease  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  hap- 
pily exchanged  this  wretched  life  for  an  immortal 
one. 

He  was  also  shortly  followed  by  one  of  the 
Fathers,  who  was  young  indeed,  but  on  account 
of  his  remarkable  qualities  of  mind,  evidently  of 
great  promise.  lie  had  scarcely  spent  two  months 
in  this  mission,  when,  to  the  great  grief  of  all  of 
us,  he  was  carried  off  by  the  common  sickness 
prevailing  in  the  Colony,  from  which  no  one  of 
the  three  remaining  Priests  has  escaped  unharmed; 
yet  we  have  not  ceased  to  labor,  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  among  the  neighboring  people.(C) 

And  though  the  rulers  of  this  Colony  have  not 
yet  allowed  us  to  dwell  among  the  savages,  both 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  sickness,  and  also, 
because  of  the  hostile  disposition  which  the  barba- 
rians evince  towards  the  English,  they  having  slain 
a  man  from  this  Colony,  who  was  staying  among 
them  for  the  sake  of  trading,  and  having  also 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  our  whole  nation; 
yet  we  hope  that  one  of  us  will  shortly  secure  a 
station  among  the  barbarians.  Meanwhile,  we 
devote  ourselves  more  zealously  to  the  English; 
and  since  there  are  Protestants  as  well  as  Cath- 
olics in  the  Colony,  we  have  labored  for  both, 
and  God  has  blessed  our  labors. 
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E  Protestantibus  enim,  omnes  fere  qui  hoe  anno 
1638  ex  anglia  venerunt,  aliique  multi  ad  fid  cm 
conversi  sunt,  cum  4.  servis  quos  in  Virginia  (alia 
regni  nostri  Colonia)  ad  usus  necessarios  mercaii 
sumus,  et  opificibus  quinque  quos  in  mensem  con- 
ductos  intcrea  Deo  lucrati  sumus.  Horum  unus 
non  diii  post,  per  sacramenta  ad  moriendum  probe 
dispositus  e  vita  decessit.  Atque  in  his  quidem  vix 
quidquam  prreterea  memorabile  contigit :  niagis 
memorabilia  sunt  quae  sequuntur. 

Quidem  nobis  plane  ignotus,  sed  in  Protestan- 
tium  religione  fervens,  apud  hospitem  ferventiorem 
ommorans,  ab  angue,  quarum  his  in  partibus  copia, 
morsus,  pra^sentem  mortem  exspectabat ;  quod  in- 
telligens  unus  ex  nostris,  adducto  secum  Chirurgo, 
ad  a?grum  qui  jam  sensibus  orbatus  ferebatur  con- 
tend it,  animre  illius  quoquo  modo  procuraturus. 
Sed  hospes  rem  pra3sentiens  pios  conatus  distur- 
bavit.  Cumque  sacerdos  aliam  nullam  opportu- 
nitatem  posset  excogitare,  apud  regrum  pernoctare 
statuebat.  Sed  hoc  etiam  hospes  impedivit :  et 
ne  Patri  noctu  daretur  aditus,  custodem  assigna- 
vit  qui,  lecto  transverso  ante  ostium  cubiculi  ubi 
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For,  among  the  Protestants,  nearly  all  who  have 
come  from  England,  in  this  year  1G38,  and  many 
others,  have  been  converted  to  the  faith,  together 
with  four  servants,  whom  we  purchased  in  Virginia, 
(another  Colony  of  our  Kingdom,)  for  necessary 
services,  and  live  mechanics,  whom  we  hired  for 
a  month,  and  have  in  the  meantime  won  to  God. 
Not  long  afterwards,  one  of  these,  after. being  duly 
prepared  for  death,  by  receiving  the  sacraments, 
departed  this  life.  And  among  these  persons 
hardly  anything  else  worth  mentioning  has  oc- 
curred. The  following  circumstances  are  more 
remarkable. 

A  certain  man,  entirely  unknown  to  us,  but  a 
zealous  disciple  of  the  Protestant  religion,  was  stay- 
ing with  a  friend  who  was  still  more  zealous ;  and 
having  been  bitten  by  one  of  the  snakes  which 
abound  in  these  parts,  was  expecting  immediate 
death.  One  of  our  company,  finding  this  out, 
took  with  him  a  Surgeon,  and  hurried  to  the  sick 
man,  who,  it  was  reported,  had  already  lost  his 
senses,  with  the  intention  of  ministering  to  his 
soul  in  any  way  that  he  could.  But  the  host, 
divining  his  intention,  tried  to  thwart  his  pious 
efforts.  And  the  priest,  as  he  could  find  no  other 
opportunity,  determined  to  stay  all  night  with  the 
sick  man.  But  the  host  prevented  this  too,  and, 
lest  the  Father  should  be  admitted  at  night,  he 
appointed  a  guard  to  sleep  on  a  bed,  laid  across 
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jacebat,  dormiret,  Xihilominiis  sacerclos  omnes 
captans  aditus,  noctc  intempesta,  cum  custodem 
somno  maxime  opprcssum  credebat,  viam  invenif, 
illo  non  excitato,  ad  infirmum  penetrandi,  eumquc 
volentem  in  Ecclesiam  admisit.  Et  quamvis  in 
illis  angustiis  non  mul turn  posset  SBger  instrui, 
aut  magnopere  confirmari,  tamen,  cum  pra?ter 
omnem  spem  a  Chirurgo  nostro  sanatus  esset, 
divina  prrevalente  gratia  potius  elegit  hospitio  suo 
ejici,  qimm  retractare  quod  fecerat ;  quin  etiam  ad 
nos  ultro  veniens,  incceptum  opus  feliciter  perfecit. 
Alium  quemdam,  unus  e  Nostris  ad  orthodoxam 
iidem  nixus  adducere,  rejectus  est  ab  illo  respon- 
dente :  "  quod  vovisset  se  nunquam  iidem  illam 
amplexurum."  Paulo  post  in  morbum  hie  miser 
incidit,  et  prope  ad  extrema  deductus  est,  ante- 
quam  Pater  de  aagrotanti  moneretur,  advolat 
tamen  ille  festinus,  et  privatum  omni  sensu  iniir- 
mum,  spirantem  tamen  reperit;  monet  itaque 
euratores  ut  nutrimenti  aliquid  per  intervalla,  in 
os,  segi*6  instillent,  vocentque  se,  si  quando  ad 
sensus   ille  rediret.      Factum  id   postridie   mane, 
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the  door  of  the  chamber  occupied  by  his  friend. 
Nevertheless,  the  priest  kept  on  the  watch  for 
every  opportunity  of  approach;  and.  going  at 
midnight,  when  he  supposed  the  guard  would  be 
especially  overcome  by  sleep,  he  contrived,  with- 
out disturbing  him,  to  pass  in  to  the  sick  man ; 
and,  at  his  own  desire,  received  him  into  the 
Church.  And,  although,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  sick  man  should  be 
taught  much,  or  be  firmly  established  in  his  belief, 
yet,  when,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  he  had  been 
cured  by  our  Surgeon,  the  grace  of  God  prevailed 
with  him,  and  he  cb.cse  rather  to  be  put  out  of 
his  friend's  house  than  to  retract  what  he  had 
done ;  nay,  he  even  came  to  us  of  his  own  accord, 
and  happily  completed  the  work  he  had  begun. 

Another  man,  when  one  of  us  tried  to  brine; 
him  .to  the  orthodox  faith,  repulsed  him  with  the 
answer,  "that  he  had  vowed  that  he  never  would 
embrace  that  faith."  A  short  time  afterwards, 
this  wretched  man  was  attacked  by  disease,  and 
brought  to  the  last  extremity,  before  the  Father 
was  advised  of  his  sickness,  He,  however,  hastens 
to  the  sick  man,  with  all  speed,  and  finds  him 
entirely  insensible,  yet  still  breathing.  Accord- 
ingly, he  instructs  the  attendants  to  put  some 
nourishment  into  the  mouth  of  the  sick  man,  every 
now  and  then,  and  to  summon  him  if  at  any  time 
he  returned  to  consciousness.  This  was  done  early 
13 
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et  Pater  ad  a?grum  accurrens  inter  colloquenduin, 
se,  aliquo  mode  ab  illo  agnitum,  advertit:  re&pon- 
sionem  etiam  nonnunquam  ad  brevem  interroga- 
tionem  (nee  enini  longiorem  sermonem  siraitl 
capere  poterat)  ab  illo  accipit.  Priesente  igitiir 
opportunitate,  ut  qui  postliac  aliam  non  speraret, 
Pater  uti  decrevit.  Cumque  variis  vicibus  cegri 
consensum  (ut  arbitrabatur)  obtinuisset  quod  fieri 
vellet  Catholicus,  quod  de  peccatis  doleret,  quod 
ab  iis  cuperet  absolvi,  absolutum  a  peccatis  sacro 
linivit  oleo.  His  peractis,  a^ger  intra  unum  vel 
alterum  diem  ad  sensus  perfecte  rediit.  Cumque 
rogaretur  quid  egisset,  vel  quid  circa  se  actum 
sensisset?  respondit  tanto  cum  gaudio  et  animi 
sensu  se  in  Ecclesiarn  Catholicam  admissum  fuisse, 
et  in  ea  ad  extremum  usque  spiritum  permansu- 
rum,  ut  omnibus  qui  aderant  non  parvam  moverit 
admirationem.  Idem  postea  gaudium  Patri  ad  se 
redeunti  expressit,  magnaque  cum  ejus  satisfac- 
tione,  cetera  prcestitit,  ad  operis  inchoati  perfec- 
tionem,  necessaria.  Ex  eo  tempore  paulatim 
convaluit;  sed  cum  subsidiis  idoneis  fere  careret, 
diuque   supinus  jaceret,   liorrendum   toto   corpore 
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the  next  morning,  and  the  Father  runs  to  Mm, 
and,  while  talking  to  him,  perceives  that  he  is  in 
some  measure  understood  by  him,  and  receives 
from  him,  at  times,  an  answer  to  a  short  question, 
(for  he  could  not  take  in  too  long  a  discourse  at 
once.)  The  Father,  therefore,  determined  to  make 
use  of  the  present  opportunity  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  hope  for  another  one  afterwards.  And 
when  by  various  communications  he  had  obtained 
(as  he  judged)  the  consent  of  the  sick  man,  under- 
standing from  him  that  he  wished  to  be  made  a 
Catholic,  because  he  was  sorry  for  his  sins,  and 
anxious  to  be  absolved  from  them,  he  absolved 
him  from  his  sins  and  anointed  him  with  the 
sacred  oil.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  sick 
man,  in  a  day  or  two,  was  perfectly  restored  to 
his  senses.  And  when  he  was  asked  what  he  had 
done,  or  what  he  had  perceived  to  have  been  done 
around  him,  he  answered  with  so  great  joy  and 
such  heart-felt  emotion,  that  he  had  been  admitted 
into  the  Catholic  Church,  and  that  he  intended  to 
remain  in  it  even  to  his  last  breath,  that  all  who 
were  present  were  affected  with  no  small  admira- 
tion. Afterwards,  when  the  Father  came  again, 
he  expressed  the  same  joy  to  him ;  and  to  his  great 
satisfaction  performed  the  other  things  necessary 
for  completing  the  work  he  had  begun.  From  that 
time  he  gradually  recovered  ;  but,  since  he  had 
scared v  any  proper  remedies,  and  lay  for  a  Ions; 
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natum  est  ulcus.  Quare  nos,  qua  potuimus  ci 
necessaria  sumptu  nostro,  proeuravimus,  Cliirur- 
gumque  misimus  qui  malo  mederetur.  Et  quamvis 
ex  ulcere  magnam  vermium  copiam  Cliiruvgus 
abstulerit,  solerti  tamen  ejus  diligentii  et  aliorum 
vigilanti  eura  sanatus  est  seger;  jamque  robustus 
est  famulus,  sanus,  uti  confidimus  turn  animo, 
turn  corpore. 

Alius,  genere  nobilis  eo  paupertatis,  effrenata 
sua  licentia,  perduetiis  erat,  ut  se  in  banc  coloniam 
manciparit  ubi,  per  unum  ex  Xostris  ad  fidem 
rectam  et  frugem  bonam  revocatus,  anxie  seiiiDer, 
num.  viam  securam  esset  ingressus  clubitabat. 
Cumque  se  aliquando  mari  in  navicula  parva 
commisisset,  horribili  exoriente  tempestate  qualeni 
ipse  qui  inter  navigandum  frequentes  expertus 
fuerat,  nunquam  vidisset,  jamque  certum  naufra- 
gium  videretur  imminere,  Deuni  rogavit  ardenter 
ut,  in  suscepta)  nuper  a  se  fidei  confirmationem,  si 
quidcm  ea  vera  foret,  averteretur  prrcsens  pcricu- 
lum.  Audivit  I)eus  orantem,  et  alio  versa  tempes- 
tate, fluctuantem  ejus  animum  tranquilla  quietc 
firmavit.  Haud  ita  multo  post  gravi  morbo  vir 
ille   deductus    ad   extrema,    sacramcntis   omnibus 
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time  on  his  back,  a  dreadful  ulcer  broke  out  over 
his  whole  body.  Wherefore,  we  procured  neces- 
saries for  him,  as  far  as  we  could,  at  our  own 
expense,  and  sent  a  Surgeon  to  cure  his  malady. 
And,  although  the  Surgeon  removed  a  great  many 
worms  from  the  ulcer,  yet,  by  his  skilful  attention 
and  the  watchful  care  of  others,  the  sick  man  was 
cured,  and  now  he  is  a  strong  servant,  sound,  as 
we  trust,  both  in  mind  and  body. 

Another  man,  who  was  of  noble  birth,  had 
been  reduced  to  such  poverty  by  his  own  unre- 
strained licentiousness,  that  he  sold  himself  into 
this  Colony.  Here,  when  he  had  been  recalled 
by  one  of  us,  to  the  right  faith  and  the  fruit  of 
good  living,  he  always  anxiously  doubted  whether 
he  had  entered  upon  the  safe  road ;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  had  intrusted  himself  to  the 
sea,  in  a  small  skiff,  and  a  frightful  storm  arose, 
such  as  he  had  never  seen,  although  he  had  often 
met  with  storms  at  sea,  and  certain  shipwreck 
seemed  already  at  hand,  he  earnestly  prayed  to 
God,  that  in  confirmation  of  the  faith  he  had  lately 
received— if  it  was  really  true — he  would  ward  off 
the  impending  danger.  God  heard  his  prayer, 
and  turning  the  storm  in  another  direction,  con- 
firmed his  wavering  mind  and  brought  him  to  a 
state  of  tranquil  peace.  Not  long  afterwards,  this 
man  was  brought  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  severe 
disease,  and  taking  all  the  sacraments,  about  an 
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susceptis,  una  circitef  ante  obitum  hora,  Catholi- 
cum  curatorem  suum  rogavit  ut  pro  se  oraret. 
Credibile  est  malum  in  Angel  urn  se  conspiciendum 
praobuisse;  nam  in  ipso  pene  mortis  articulo,  eun- 
clem  vocans  curatorem,  alacri  voce  dixit:  "nonne 
vides  angelum  mourn  bonum  ?  En !  uti  adstat 
me  asportaturus :  abeundum  mihi  est."  Atque 
ita  felicem  (uti  sperare  fas  est)  animam  oxspiri- 
vit.  Post  sepulturam,  clarissima  lux  noctu,  circa 
ejus  tumulum,  etiam  a  Protestantibus  samius 
conspecta  est. 

Dues  pneterea  Gallos,  quidam  ex  nostris  extra 
Coloniam  excurrens  repperit,  quorum  alter  integro 
triennio  Catholica3  Ecclesia3  sacramentis  caruerat; 
alter  jam  morti  vicinus,  quindeeim  totos  annos 
inter  Hrereticos  agens,  instar  illorum  vixerat. 
Priorem  Pater  sacramentis  juvit,  ct  in  Catliolica 
fide,  quantum  potuit,  eonfirmavit.  Posteriorem 
Ecclesia3  Catliolica)  rcstituens,  sacramentis  omni- 
bus ad  bene  moriendum  disposuit. 

Quod  ad  Catliolicos  attinet,  saeramentoruin  fre- 
quentatio  tanta  hie  est,  ut  major  inter  Europrcos 
pro  numero  Catholicorum  non  sit.  Catecheses 
pro  rudioribus  et  Lectiones  Catechetical  pro  pro- 
vectioribus  habitat  singulis  Dominicis;  festis  vero 
diebus   conciones   raro    praotermissre.       iEgros   et 
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hour  before  his  death  asked  his  Catholic  attendant 
to  pray  for  him.  It  13  probable  that  an  evil  Angel 
presented  himself  to  his  sight;  for  almost  at  the 
very  point  of  death,  he  called  the  same  attendant 
and  said,  with  a  cheerful  voice:  " Don't  you  see  my 
good  angel?  behold  him  standing  near  to  carry  me 
away;  I  must  depart;''  and  thus,  happily  (as  we 
are  permitted  to  hope)  ho  breathed  his  Inst.  Since 
his  burial,  a  very  bright  light  has  often  been  seen 
at  night  around  his  tomb,  even  by  Trotestants. 

Besides  these,  one  of  us,  going  out  of  the  Colony, 
found  two  Frenchmen,  one  of  whom  had  been 
without  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church  for 
three  entire  years ;  the  other,  who  was  already  near 
death,  having  spent  fifteen  whole  years  among 
Heretics,  had  lived  just  as  they  do.  The  Father 
aided  the  former  with  the  sacraments  and  con- 
firmed him  in  the  Catholic  faith  as  much  as  he 
could.  The  latter  he  restored  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and,  administering  all  the  sacraments, 
prepared  him  for  dying  happily. 

As  for  the  Catholics,  the  attendance  on  the  sac- 
raments here  is  so  large,  that  it  is  not  greater 
among  the  Europeans,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics.  The  more  ignorant  have  been 
catechised,  and  Catechetical  Lectures  have  been 
delivered  for  the  more  advanced  every  Sunday; 
but,  on  Feast  days  sermons  have  been  rarely 
neglected.      The   sick  and    the   dying,  who   have 
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moribundos,  qui  sane  hoc  anno  plurimi  fucrunt, 
valdeque  disperse  habitabant,  omni  ope  juvimus, 
adeo  ut  ne  unus  quidern  sacramentis  moriens 
caruerit.  Plurimos  sepelivimus,  varios  baptizavi- 
mus.  Et  quamvis  frequentes  discordiarum  causae 
non  desint,  nulla  tamen  hie  novem  postremis  men- 
sibus,  momenti  alicujus  exorta  est,  quam  statim 
non  sedaverimus.  Mud,  Dei  beneficio,  solatium 
habemus,  quod  vitiorum  nihil  admodum,  vel  inter 
novos  Catholicos  pullulat,  quamvis  hujusmodi  loca 
non  soleant  ex  optimo  hominum  genere  coalescere. 

Duos  Catholicos  qui  se  in  servitutem  vendide- 
rant  in  Virginia  redemimus :  nee  male  impensum 
pretium.  Ambo  enim  se  bonos  Christianos  pra3- 
stant,  unus  autem  vulgaribus  excellit.  Idipsum 
Ciiritatis  officium  alii  non  nulli  pra^stiterunt, 
ementes  inde  servos  Catholicos  quorum  isthic  est 
eopia.  Singulis  enim  annis,  plurimi  in  servos 
illic  se  mancipant,  qui  inter  homines,  exemj^li 
pessimi,  viventes,  omniq.  ope  spirituali  destituti, 
animarum  plerumque  jacturam  iaciunt. 

Varios  e  primariis  per  Exercitia  Spiritualia 
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been  very  numerous  this  year,  and  who  dwelt 
far  apart,  we  have  assisted  in  every  way,  so  that 
not  even  a  single  one  has  died  without  the  sacra- 
ments. We  have  buried  very  many,  and  bap- 
tized various  persons.  And,  although  there  are 
not  wanting  frequent  occasions  of  dissension,  yet 
none  of  any  importance  has  arisen  here  in  the 
last  nine  months,  which  we  have  not  immediately 
allayed.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  this 
consolation,  that  no  vices  spring  up  among  the  new 
Catholics,  although  settlements  of  this  kind  are  not 
usually  supplied  from  the  best  class  of  men. 

We  bought  off  in  Virginia,  two  Catholics,  who 
had  sold  themselves  into  bondage,  nor  was  the 
money  ill-spent,  for  both  showed  themselves  good 
Christians :  one,  indeed,  surpasses  the  ordinary 
standard.  Some  others  have  performed  the  same 
duty  of  Charity,  buying  thence  Catholic  servants, 
who  are  very  numerous  in  that  country.  For 
every  year,  very  many  sell  themselves  thither 
into  bondage,  and  living  among  men  of  the  worst 
example,  and,  being  destitute  of  all  spiritual  aid, 
they  generally  make  shipwreck  of  their  souls. 

Several  of  the  chief  men  by  Spiritual  Exercises 
have  been  formed  by  us  to  piety,  a  fruit  not  to  be 
repented  of.  In  the  case  of  one,  we  adore  the 
remarkable  providence  and  mercy  of  God,  which 
brought  a  man  encompassed  in  the  world  with 
very  many  difficulties,  and  now  at  length  living  in 
14 
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Virginia,  almost  continually  without  any  aid  to  his 
soul,  to  undertake  these  exercises,  not  long  before 
his  death.  This  design  a  severe  sickness  pre- 
vented, which  he  bore  with  the  greatest  patience, 
with  a  mind  generally  fixed  on  God;  and  at  length 
having  properly  received  all  the  sacraments  in  the 
most  peaceful  manner,  beyond  what  is  usual, 
renders  back  to  the  Creator  the  breath  of  the  lite 
that  remained,  which  had  been  so  full  of  troubles 
and  disquietudes. 

A  noble  matron  also  has  died,  who,  coming  with 
the  first  settlers  into  the  colony,  with  more  than 
wroman's  courage,  bore  all  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niences. She  was  given  to  much  prayer,  and  most 
anxious  for  the  sal  ration  of  her  neighbors  —  a 
perfect  example  as  well  in  herself  as  in  her 
domestic  concerns — she  was  fond  of  our  society 
while  living,  and  a  benefactor  to  it  when  dying — 
of  blessed  memory  with  all,  for  her  notable 
examples,  especially  of  charity  to  the  sick,  as 
well  as  of  other  virtues. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  tiie  Year  1G39. 

There  are  in  this  mission  four  priests  and  one 
coadjutor.  All  are  in  places  far  distant — thus, 
doubtless,  that  so  they  expect  to  obtain  an  earlier 
acquaintance  with  the  barbarian  language,  and 
propagate  more  widely  the  sacred  faith  of  the 
gospel.     Father  John   Brock,    the   Superior,    with 
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a  coadjutor  brother,  remains  in  the  plantation. 
Metapawnien,  which  was  given  us  by  Maquaco- 
iiicn,  the  king  of  Patuxent,  is  a  certain  storehouse 
of  this  mission,  whence  most  of  our  bodily  supplies 
are  obtained.  Father  Philip  Fisher  lives  in  the 
principal  town  of  the  colony,  to  which  the  name 
of  St.  Mary's  is  given.  Father  John  Gravencr 
lives  in  Kent  Island,  sixty  miles  distant.  Father 
Andrew  White  is  distant  still  farther,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles,  to  wit:  at  Kittamaquindi,  the 
metropolis  of  Pascatoe,  having  lived  in  the  palace 
with  the  king  himself  of  the  place,  whom  they  call 
Tayac,  from  the  month  of  June,  1639. 

The  cause  of  the  father's  going  there  was  on  this 
wise.  He  had  bestowed  much  time  and  labor  for 
the  conversion  of  the  king  of  Patuxent,  which 
indeed  was  expected  by  us  all,  both  on  account 
of  the  recollection  of  kindness  received,  for  he 
had  .given  to  the  society,  as  has  been  said,  a 
farm;  and  because  he  was  said  to  be  very  powerful 
among  the  barbarians,  on  account  of  his  reputa- 
tion for  wisdom  and  influence.  For  some  of  the 
people  of  the  king  had  connected  themselves  with 
the  fold  of  Christ;  and  he  himself  appeared  abun- 
dantly instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  the  faith, 
when  lo !  unhappy  man,  he  first  procrastinates, 
then  by  degrees  began  to  grow  indifferent,  and 
lastly,  in  an  open  manner,  to  break  off  altogether 
from    the  design    he  had   commenced.      Nor  this 
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only,  but  he  also  gave  indications,  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, of  a  mind  entirely  alienated  from  the 
whole  colony.  When  the  Governor,  after  pru- 
dently sounding,  determined,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  that  the  father  should  be  recalled  from 
the  hospitality  of  the  king,  lest,  unexpectedly, 
the  barbarian  should  give  some  example  of  his 
perfidy  and  cruelty  against  an  innocent  man;  or 
indeed,  lest  this  hostage,  as  it  were,  being  left 
with  the  king,  he  himself  might  be  hindered 
from  being  able  to  revenge  injuries,  if  at  any 
time  the  Patuxent  should  discover  himself  an 
enemy. 

When  rulers  and  kings  are  spoken  of,  let  no  one 
in  his  mind  form  an  august  idea  of  men,  such  as 
of  the  different  princes  in  Europe.  For  these 
Indian  kings,  though  they  have  the  most  absolute 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  people,  and  in 
certain  prerogatives  of  honor  and  wealth  excel 
others,  nevertheless,  in  personal  appearances,  arc 
scarcely  anything  removed  from  the  multitude. 
The  only  peculiarity,  by  which  you  can  distinguish 
a  chief  from  the  common  people,  is  some  badge; 
either  a  collar  made  of  a  rude  jewel,  or  a  belt,  or  a 
cloak,  oftentimes  ornamented  with  shells  in  circu- 
lar rows.  The  kingdoms  of  these  are  generally 
circumscribed  by  the  narrow  confines  of  a  single 
village  and  the  adjacent  country;  though  Tayac 
has  a  much  more  extensive  dominion,  stretching 
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about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  to  whose 
empire  also  other  inferior  chieftains  are  subject. 

The  salvation  of  Maquacomen  being  despaired 
of  father  Andrew  betook  himself  to  him,  and 
being  treated  by  him  very  kindly  at  the  first 
interview,  so  attached  the  man  to  him,  that  he 
was  afterwards  held  by  him  in  the  greatest  love 
and  veneration ;  of  which  thing  this  is  the  strong- 
est proof,  that  he  was  unwilling  that  the  father 
should  use  any  other  hospitality  than  of  his  palace. 
Nor  was  the  queen  inferior  to  her  husband  in 
benevolence  to  their  guest,  for  with,  her  own  hands, 
(which  thing  the  wrife  of  our  treasurer  also  does 
willingly)  she  is  accustomed  to  prepare  meat  for 
him  and  bake  bread,  with  no  less  care  than  labor. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  affection  for  the 
father,  is  to  be  referred  to  two  dreams  which  he 
had,  unless  you  may  deem  it  proper  to  honor  them 
with  another  name.  One  dream  appeared  to  the 
minclpf  Uwanno,  the  brother-german  of  the  king, 
who  reigned  before  him,  and  whom  he  slew.  For 
in  his  sleep  he  appeared  to  see  father  White  and 
father  Gravener  before  him,  and  moreover  to  hear 
a  voice  admonishing  him,  "  Finally  these  are  the 
men,  who  from  their  soul  loved  him  with  all  his 
tribe,  and  had  brought  with  them  those  blessings, 
by  which  he  could  be  happy,  if  he  desired  it.1' 
Hence  so  lively  an  impression  of  these  unknown 
men  remained  in  his  mind,  that  even  at  the  first 
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sight,  lie  recognized  them  when  -coming  to  him, 
whom  afterwards  he  embraced  with  remarkable 
affection.  He  was  accustomed  also  to  call  father 
White  his  parent,  to  whose  instruction  also  he 
wished  to  give  up,  for  seven  years,  his  sons,  who 
were  very  dear  to  him,  as  the  whole  tribe  is  very 
fond  of  children,  and  seldom  let  them  go  from 
their  embrace.  The  other  dream,  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  relate  in  frequent  conversations, 
occurred  to  Tayac  as  he  slept,  to  wTit :  That  his 
father,  deceased  some  time  before,  appeared  to  be 
present  before  his  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  god  of 
a  black  color,  whom  he  worshipped,  beseeching 
him  that  he  would  not  desert  him.  At  a  short 
distance  a  most  hideous  demon,  with  a  certain 
Snow,  an  obstinate  heretic  from  England;  and  at 
length,  in  another  part,  the  Governor  of  the  colony 
and  father  White  appeared,  a  god  also  being  his 
companion,  but  much  more  beautiful,  who  excelled 
the  unstained  snow  in  whiteness,  seeming  gently 
to  beckon  the  king  to  him.  From  that  time,  lie 
treated  both  the  Governor  and  the  father  with  the 
greatest  affection. 

So,  not  long  after  the  coming  of  father  "White  to 
his  palace,  Tayac  was  in  danger  from  a  severe 
disease;  and  when  forty  conjurers  had  in  vain 
tried  every  remedy,  the  father,  by  permission  of 
the  sick  man,  administered  medicine,  to  wit:  a 
certain  powder  of  known  efficacy  mixed  with  holy 
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water,  and  took  care  the  clay  after,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  the  boy,  whom  he  had  with  him,  to  open 
one  of  his  veins  for  blood  letting.  After  this,  the 
sick  man  be^an  daily  to  grow  better,  nor  Ion 2;  after- 
became  altogether  well.  Restored  from  the  disease 
entirely,  of  himself  he  resolved  as  soon  as  possible 
to  be  initiated  in  the  christian  rites ;  nor  himself 
only,  but  his  wife  also  and  two  daughters :  for  as 
yet  he  has  no  male  offspring.  Father  White  is 
now  dilligently  engaged  in  their  instruction ;  nor 
do  they  slothfully  receive  the  heavenly  doctrine, 
for  by  the  light  of  heaven  poured  upon  them, 
they  have  long  since  found  out  the  errors  of  their 
former  life.  The  king  has  exchanged  the  skins, 
with  which  he  was  heretofore  clothed,  for  a  gar- 
ment made  in  our  fashion;  he  makes  also  a  little 
endeavor  to  learn  our  language. 

Having  put  away  his  concubines  from  him,  he 
lives  content  with  one  wife,  that  he  may  the  more 
freely  (as  he  says)  have  leisure  to  pray  to  God. 
He  abstains  from  meat  on  the  days,  in  which  it  is 
forbidden  by  the  christian  laws;  and  men  that  are 
heretics  who  do  otherwise,  or  are  of  that  name,  he 
thinks  oua'ht  to  be  called  bad  christians.  He  is 
greatly  delighted  with  spiritual  conversation,  and 
indeed  seems  to  esteem  earthly  wealth  as  nothing, 
in  comparison  with  heavenly,  as  he  told  the 
Governor,  when  explaining  to  him  what  great 
advantages   from    the    English   could   be    enjoyed 
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by  a  mutual  exchange  of  wares  — "  Verily,  I 
consider  these  trifling  when  compared  with  this 
one  advantage — that  through  these,  as  authors,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  true  knowledge  of  the  one 
God;  than  which  there  is  nothing  greater  to  me 
among  you,  or  which  ought  to  be  greater."  So, 
not  long  since,  when  he  held  a  convention  of  the 
empire,  in  a  crowded  assembly  of  the  chiefs  and 
a  circle  of  the  common  people,  father  White  and 
some  of  the  English  being  present,  he  publicly 
attested  it  was  his  advice,  together  with  that  of 
his  wife  and  children,  that  the  superstition  of  the 
country  being  abjured,  to  give  their  names  to 
Christ:  for  that  no  other  true  deity  is  any  where 
else  had,  other  than  among  the  christians,  nor 
otherwise  can  the  immortal  soul  of  man  be  saved 
from  death — but  that  stones  and  herbs,  to  which, 
through  blindness  of  mind,  he  and  they  had 
hitherto  given  divine  honors,  are  the  humblest 
things  created  by  the  Almighty  God  for  the  use 
and  relief  of  human  life.  Which  being  spoken,  he 
cast  from  him  a  stone  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
and  spurned  it  with  his  foot.  A  murmur  of  ap- 
plause from  the  people  sufficiently  indicated  that 
they  did  not  hear  these  things  with  unfavorable 
ears.  But  the  greatest  hoj)e  is,  that  when  the 
family  of  the  king  is  purified  by  baptism,  the 
conversion  of  the  whole  entire  will  speedily  take 
place.     In  the  meantime,  we  heartily  thank  God 
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for  the  joyful  commencement  of  affairs  ;  and  are 
especially  encouraged,  when  we  daily  behold  those 
idols  to  be  the  contempt  of  the  natives,  which 
were  lately  reckoned  in  the  number  of  deities. 

Another  thing  not  unworthy  of  mention,  the 
more  inflamed  the  kimr,  lomr  since  enkindled  with 
the  desire  of  baptism.  A  certain  Indian  having 
slain  an  Englishman,  on  account  of  an  injury, 
was  found  guilty  of  the  homicide,  and  was  also 
sentenced  to  death,  most  remarkably,  at  the  time 
when  Tayac,  with  his  companion,  father  White, 
was  coming  to  the  colon  v.  We  exhorted  the 
miserable  man,  devoted  to  death,  that  by  receiving 
solemnly  the  christian  sacraments  he  would 
provide  for  the  salvation  of  his  immortal  soul. 
When  in  this  thing  he  appeared  to  show  himself 
not  at  all  obdurate,  we  endeavored,  as  far  as  we 
could,  by  the  power  of  speech,  to  reach  the  mind 
of  the  man  in  some  measure  inclined  to  our  advice. 
The  pious  king  perceived  us  to  labor  for  language ; 
wherefore,  of  his  own  accord,  he  added  his  assist- 
ance to  accomplish  the  end.  He  not  only  did  not 
refuse  to  perform  the  office  of  a  faithful  interpreter, 
conveying  to  the  man  the  things,  which  he  had 
received  from  father  White,  to  be  impressed;  but 
also  of  himself  added  some  things  so  apposite  and 
efficacious,  that  he  was  the  admiration  of  those 
present,  and  at  length  drew  over  the  Indian  him- 
self to  the  catholic  side ;  who  imbued  with  the 
15 
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necessary  knowledge  and  washed  in  the  sacred 
font,  prepared  himself  for  death,  fur  the  most  part 
in  the  very  way  which  was  prescribed  to  him. 
And  indeed  he  appeared  to  be  possessed  with'  so 
vehement  a  desire  of  seeing  God,  that  you  would 
have  thought  lie  desired  the  execution  to  be 
hastened  earlier.  A  remarkable  eagerness  ap- 
peared in  his  countenance;  he  fortified  himself 
by  the  frequent  and  salutary  sign  of  the  cross; 
he  often  repeated  submissively ;  and  whatever 
things  he  did  or  said,  did  not  seem  feigned  for 
show  only,  but  to  come  from  the  inmost  senses 
and  recesses  of  the  soul.  When  he  came  to  the 
place  of  execution,  he  inquired,  with  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, if  any  thing  was  to  be  observed  by  him  on 
his  departure;  and  when  answer  was  given,  that 
by  piously  taking  the  holy  names  of  the  blessed 
Jesus  and  Mary,  he  would  propitiate  them  in 
his  last  conflict,  he  cheerfully  obeyed  those  who 
advised  him,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
closed  his  life  and  pious  voice,  by  the  cord  that 
stopped  his  breath.  When  dead,  he  was  buried 
in  our  cemetery,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 
even  from  this,  the  barbarians  might  understand, 
that,  although  execrating  the  crimes  of  malefactors, 
christians  may  avenge  them  by  merited  punish- 
ment, nevertheless  they  hold  their  souls  dear, 
and  are  easily  reconciled  to  them,  if  they  repent. 
And  surely  an  example  of  clemency  and  charity 
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to  the  deceased,  struck  them  so  much  the  more 
forcibly,  the  more  it  differed  from  their  customs — 
who  indeed  are  accustomed  to  serve  up  their 
enemies  slain,  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  to  be 
feasted  on  by  their  friends. 

No  one,  however,  was  more  vehemently  moved 
at  the  sight  of  the  dying  neophyte  than  Tayac,  who 
afterwards  earnestly  insisted  that  he  too  should 
receive  the  gift  of  baptism.  The  thing  being- 
considered  in  council,  it  appeared  that  it  would 
be  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  if  it  be  deferred 
a  little,  until  it  could  be  performed  with  splendid 
display,  in  the  greatest  solemnity,  and  in  the  sight 
of  his  countrymen;  his  wife  also,  and  his  children 
coming  to  a  participation  of  his  joy  and  gladness. 
The  king,  at  length,  won  over  by  the  attentions 
of  the  catholics,  and  greatly  delighted  with  their 
prolonged  hospitality,  returned  home,  the  same 
father  White  being  his  attendant;  whither  as 
soon  as  he  came,  he  gave  command  to  his  people 
to  prepare  the  church  by  next  Pentecost,  the  time 
appointed  for  the  next  baptism.  On  that  day,  at 
Kittamaquindi,  the  governor  and  other  distin- 
guished men  of  the  colony  contemplate  honoring, 
by  their  presence,  and  by  whatever  other  means 
they  can,  the  christian  sacraments  and  the  second 
better  birth  of  Tayac,  a  merciful  God  causing  this 
thing  to  turn  out  to  the  good  of  all — to  his  glory, 
to  our  reward,  and  to  the  salvation  of  the  whole 
tribe. 
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Whoever  shall  contemplate,  in  thought,  the  whole 
earth,  will,  perhaps,  nowhere  find  men  more  abject 
in  appearance  than  these  Indians ;  who,  neverthe- 
less, have  souls  (if  you  consider  the  ransom  paid 
by  Christ,)  no  less  precious  than  the  most  culti- 
vated Europeans.  They  are  inclined  indeed  to 
vices,  though  not  very  many,  in  such  darkness  of 
ignorance,  such  barbarism,  and  in  so  unrestrained 
and  wandering  a  mode  of  life ;  nevertheless,  in 
their  disposition  they  are  docile,  nor  will  you 
perceive  in  them,  except  rarely,  the  passions  of 
the  mind  transported  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
They  are  most  patient  of  troubles,  and  easily 
endure  contumely  and  injuries,  if  they  do  not 
involve  danger  of  life.  Idols,  either  many  or 
few,  they  have,  to  whose  worship  they  arc 
greatly  addicted;  nor  are  there  any  priests  or 
mystic,  to  whom  the  administration  of  sacrifices 
appertains  by  appointment;  though  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  interpret  superstitions, 
and  sell  them  to  the  people;  but  even  these  arc 
commonly  not  at  all  numerous.  They  acknow- 
ledge one  God  of  heaven ;  notwithstanding,  they 
distrust  that  they  know  in  what  way  he  is  to  be 
worshipped;  in  what  way  to  be  honored:  from 
which  it  happens  that  they  give  willing  ear  to 
those  that  teach  this  knowledge.  They  rarely 
think  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  the 
things  that  are  to  be  after  death.     If,  at  any  time, 
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they  meet  a  teacher  clearly  explaining  these 
things,  they  show  themselves  very  attentive  as 
well  as  docile ;  and  by  and  by  are  seriously  turned 
to  think  of  their  souls ;  so  as  to  be  ready  to  ob1 
tain  those  things,  which,  they  perceive,  conduce 
to  the  salvation  of  the  same.  They  are  readily 
swayed  by  reason,  nor  do  they  withhold  their 
assent  obstinately  from  the  truth  set  forth  in  a 
credible  manner.  This  natural  disposition  of  the 
tribe,  aided  by  the  seasonable  assistance  of  divine 
grace,  gives  us  hope  of  the  most  desirable  harvest 
hereafter,  and  animates  us  to  continue  our  labors 
in  this  vineyard  with  the  greatest  exertion.  And 
the  same  ought  to  be  an  incitement  to  all  those 
who  in  future,  by  the  will  of  God,  may  come 
hither  to  us  for  supply  or  assistance. 

To  the  hope  of  the  Indian  harvest,  are  to  be 
added  also  no  mean  fruits  reaped  from  the  colony 
and  its  inhabitants,  to  whom,  on  the  principal 
festival  days  of  the  year,  sermons  arc  preached, 
and  the  catechetical  expositions  given  on  the 
Lord's  day.  Xot  only  catholics  come  in  crowds, 
but  also  very  many  heretics — not  without  the 
reward  of  our  labors;  for  this  year,  twelve  in 
all,  wearied  of  former  errors,  have  returned  to 
favor  with  God  and  the  church.  Our  people 
cease  not  daily  to  engage  in  their  divine  employ- 
ment, and  to  dispense  the  sacraments  to  those 
that    come,    as    often    as    circumstances    demand. 
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In  line,  to  those  in  health,  to  the  sick,  to  the 
afflicted  and  the  dying,  we  strive  to  be  in 
season  for  counsel,  for  relief,  and  assistance  of 
every  kind  whatsoever. 

Author  Uncertain,  int  the  Year  1G40. 

In  this  mission  this  year  have  been  four  priests 
and  one  coadjutor.  We  stated  last  year  what 
hope  we  had  conceived  of  converting  Tayac,  or  the 
emperor  of  what  they  call  Pascatoe.  From  that 
time,  such  is  the  kindness  of  God,  the  event  has 
not  disappointed  the  expectation  ;  for  he  has  joined 
our  faith,  some  others  also  being  brought  over 
with  him ;  and  on  the  5th  of  July  1640,  when 
he  was  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  faith,  in  a  solemn  manner  he  received  the 
sacramental  waters  in  a  little  chapel,  which,  for 
that  purpose  and  for  divine  worship,  he  had 
erected  out  of  bark,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Indians.  At  the  same  time  the  queen,  with  an 
infant  at  the  breast,  and  others  of  the  principal 
men,  whom  he  especially  admitted  to  his  counsels, 
together  with  his  little  son,  were  regenerated  in 
the  baptismal  font.  To  the  emperor,  who  was 
called  Chitomacheu  before,  was  given  the  name 
of  Charles  ;  to  his  wife  that  of  Mary.  The  others, 
in  receiving  the  christian  faith,  had  christian  names 
allotted  to  them.  The  governor  was  present  at  the 
eeremonv,  together  with  his  secretary  and  many 
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others;    nor   was    any   thing   wanting   in   display 
which  our  means  could  supply. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  king  and  queen  were 
united  in  matrimony  ill  the  christian  manner; 
then  the  great  holy  cross  was  erected,  in  carrying 
which  to  its  destined  place  the  king,  governor, 
secretary,  and  others,  lent  their  shoulders  and 
hands ;  two  of  us  in  the  meantime  chanting 
before  them  the  litany  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  And  not  long  after,  father  Andrew 
White  and  father  John  Gravener  had  to  bear 
their  crosses  bv  no  means  light:'-  for.  father 
White,  in  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the 
sacred  rite  of  baptism,  which  were  somewhat 
long,  had  contracted  a  fever  and  again  suffered 
a  relapse,  which  held  him  even  till  the  winter. 
But  father  Gravener  was  so  deprived  of  the  use 
of  his  feet,  that  he  could  not  even  put  a  foot  to 
the  ground ;  nevertheless  he  became  well :  though 
afterwards,  affected  with  an  abcess,  he  was  carried 
off  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  upon  the  otti  of 
November. 

When  famine  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  on 
account  of  the  great  drought  of  the  past  summer, 
that  we  might  not  appear  to  neglect  their  bodies, 
for  the  care  of  whose  souls  we  had  made  so  great 
a  voyage,  though  corn  was  sold  at  a  great  price, 
nevertheless  we  considered  it  necessary  to  relieve 
their  want  of  bread   bv   assisting   them.     Amidst 
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these  cares,  intent  also  on  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  mission,  we-  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter. 

On  the  loth  of  February  we  came  to  Pascatoe, 
not  without  the  great  arratulation  and  jov  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  indeed  seem  well  inclined  to 
receive  the  christian  faith'.  So  that  not  long  after, 
the  king  brought  his  daughter,  seven  years  old, 
(whom  he  loves  with  great  affection,)  to  be  edu- 
cated among  the  English  at  St.  Mary's ;  and  when 
she  shall  well  understand  the  christian  mysteries, 
to  be  washed  in  the  sacred  font  of  baptism.  His 
counsellor,  also,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above, 
desiring  the  goodness  of  God,  which  he  had 
experienced  in  his  own  case,  to  be  brought  also 
to  his  people,  has  nothing  more  earnest  in  his 
prayers,  than  that  his  wife  and  children  may  be 

brought  to  the  waters  of  salvation  ;    which  most 

.  ... 

proper   desire,    after   suitable   instruction,  by  the 

favor  of  God,  shall  be  gratified. 

But   the   kinc;    also   of    the   Anacostans,  whose 

territory   is   not   far   distant,   is    anxious   to    live 

among  us,  as  one  of  us :  from  which  it  is  plainly 

evident    that    a    harvest    will    by   no   means    be 

wanting   to   us,    on   which   we  may  bestow  labor 

with    advantage;   but    rather   it   is   to   be   feared 

that   there  will  not  be  laborers  for  gathering  so 

abundant   a   harvest.      There    are    other   villages 

lying    near,    which,    I    doubt     not,     would     run 
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promptly  and  joyfully  to  the  light  of  gospel 
truth,  if  any  one  would  impart  to  them  the  word 
of  eternal  life.  But  it  is  not  right  for  us  here 
to  be  too  anxious  for  bringing  the  others  to  the 
truth,  lest  we  may  seem  to  abandon  prematurely 
our  present  tender  flock.  Xor  need  those  who  are 
sent  for  assisting  us  fear  lest  the  means  of  life  be 
wanting,  when  he  who  clothes  the  lilies  and  feeds 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  will  not  suffer  those,  who  are 
laboring  to  extend  his  kingdom,  to  be  destitute  of 
necessary  sustenance. 

To  father  Philip  Fisher,  who  now  resides  at  St. 
Mary's,  in  the  colony,  nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened, more  agreeable,  than  to  labor  in  the  Indian 
harvest,  if  he  had  been  permitted  by  his  own 
people,  who  could  not  do  without  his  services. 
His  reward,  however,  has  been  correspondent  to 
his  will ;  for,  while  those,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  above,  among  the  Indians  are  cleansed 
by  the  water  of  baptism,  as  many  at  the  same 
time  by  his  active  industry  arc  brought  back 
from  heretical  depravity  into  the  bosom  of  the 
church.  The  catholics  who  live  in  the  colony 
are  not  inferior  in  piety  to  those  who  live  in 
other  countries;  but  in  urbanity  of  manners, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  those,  who  have 
visited  the  other  colonies,  are  considered  far 
superior  to  them.  Everywhere  the  hope  of 
harvest  has  dawned ;  and  while  each  one  of 
16     - 
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us,  even  unto  death,  is  anxious  to  help  n 
these,  now  those,  various  things  happen  worthy 
of  recital — of  which.,  (others  being  omitted  for 
purpose  of  avoiding  prolixity,)  two  of  the  most 
prominent  shall  he  stated  here,  in  one  of  which 
the  divine  mercy  was  manifest,  in  the  other  the 
divine  justice. 

On  the  day,  upon  which  a  certain  man  was 
about  to  abjure  heresy,  and  expiate  the  sins  of 
his  past  life  by  confession,  a  flame  having 
caught  in  the  interior  part  of  his  house,  running 
up  the  door-post,  had  burst  out  at  the  top; 
when  he  had  perceived  the  thing,  for  he  was 
not  far  distant,  he  suddenly  called  to  a  neigh- 
bor, but  finds  no  assistance  however;  he  runs 
then  to  another,  when  he  finds  onlv  two  who 
will  go  with  him ;  and  although  all  this  time, 
the  fire  was  burning,  and  the  house  was  built  of 
dry  logs,  nevertheless  it  was  put  out  before  any 
great  injury  had  happened.  Some  feared  lest,  by 
this  unexpected  occurrence,  he  might  be  deterred 
from  conversion.  It  happened  far  different 
however;  for  his  house  being  almost  uninjured, 
he  thence  drew  the  conclusion,  that  God  was 
propitious  to  him  and  approved  his  design  by 
a  manifest  token.  AVherefore,  uniting  a  great 
reformation  in  morals  with  the  faith  he  pro- 
fessed,   he    now    sheds    abroad    the    very    sweet 
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savor    of    a    good    example,    upon    all    who    are 
acquainted  with   him. 

A  certain  one,  when  he  had  felt  some  internal 
drawings  of  the  faith  of  God,  had  desired  prayer- 
beads  for  himself;  hut  afterwards,  having  changed 
his  mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  smoke  them  in 
his  pipe  with  tobacco,  after  they  had  been  ground 
to  powder,  often  boasting  that  he  had  eaten  up 
his  "Ave  Marias;"  for  so  he  called  the  beads, 
by  telling  of  which  the  salutation  of  the  angel  is 
recited.  But  the  divine  vengeance  did  not  let  the 
wicked  crime  go  long  unpunished ;  for  scarcely  a 
year  having  passed,  on  the  returning  vigil  of 
the  day,  on  which  he  had  abandoned  his  purpose 
of  embracing  the  catholic  faith,  a  more  sacrile- 
gious playfulness  possessed  him,  as  was  noticed 
by  his  companions.  Therefore,  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  had  betaken  himself  to  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  swimming,  scarcely  had.  he  touched  the 
water  when  a  huge  fish  having  suddenlv  seized  the 
wicked  man,  Before  he  could  retreat  to  the  bank, 
tore  away,  at  a  bite,  a  large  portion  of  his  thigh, 
by  the  pain  of  which  most  merited  laceration, 
the  unhappy  wretch  was  hurried  away  from  the 
living — the  divine  justice  bringing  it  about,  that 
he,  who  a  little  while  before  boasted  that  he  had 
eaten  up  his  '"Ave  Maria  beads,"  should  see  his 
own  flesh  devoured,  even  while  he  was  yet  living. 
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Author  Uncertain,  in  tiie  Year  1G42. 

In  the  mission  of  Maryland  for  the  year  1G42, 
just  elapsed,  we  have  had  only  three  companions 
and  those  three  priests,  one  of  whom  too  was 
confined  by  sickness  of  three  months'  duration. 
This  was  father  Ro^er  Rio-bv.  The  other  two 
were  father  Philip  Fisher,  superior  of  the 
mission,  and  father  Andrew  White,  who  sep- 
arated themselves  in  different  places  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  more  fruit.  The  superior, 
father  Philip,  remained  for  the  most  part  at  St. 
Mary's,  the  chief  town  of  the  colony,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  care  of  the  English,  who 
live  there  in  greater  numbers,  and  also  of  the 
Indians  not  living  far  distant,  as  well  as  those 
going  and  coming  backwards  and  forwards. 
Father  Andrew  betook  himself  to  his  former 
station  at  Pascataway ;  but  father  Roger  went 
to  a  new  settlement,  which. in  the  vulgar  idiom 
they  call  Patuxen,  in  order  to  learn  the  more 
easily  the  Indian  language ;  also,  that  he  might 
better  instruct  some  neophytes,  and  scatter  along 
the  bank  of  that  great  river  the  seed  of  faith. 
This  was  almost  the  only  fruit  of  his  labors. 

Father  Andrew  suffered  no  little  inconvenience, 
from  a  hard-hearted  and  troublesome  captain 
of  New  England,  whom  he  had  engaged  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  him  and  his  effects,  from 
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whom  he  was  in  fear  a  little  while  after,  not 
without  cause,  that  he  would  either  be  east  into 
the  sea,  or  be  carried  with  his  property  to  New 
England,  which  is  full  of  puritan  ealvinists, — 
that  is  of  all  calvinist  heresy.  Silently  commit- 
ting the  thing  to  God,  at  length  in  safety  he 
reached  Potomac — -they  vulgarly  call  it  Pate- 
meak,  in  which  harbor,  when  they  had  cast 
anchor,  the  ship  stuck  so  fast,  bound  by  a 
great  quantity  of  ice,  that  for  the  space  of 
seventeen  days  it  could  not  be  moved.  Walking 
on  the  ice,  as  if  on  land,  the  father  departed 
for  the  town ;  and  when  the  ice  was  broken  up, 
the  ship,  driven  and  jammed  by  the  force  and 
violence  of  the  ice,  sunk,  the  cargo  being  in  a 
great  measure  recovered. 

By  this  misfortune  the  father  was  detained 
longer  in  his  visit,  to  wit:  seven  weeks;  for  he 
found  it  necessary  to  bring  another  ship  from 
St.  Mary's.  But  the  spiritual  advantage  of  souls 
readily  compensated  for  that  delay ;  for,  during 
that  time,  was  added  to  the  church  the  ruler  of 
that  little  village,  with  the  other  principal  men 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  received  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  baptism.  Besides  these,  also  another, 
with  many  of  his  friends  ;  a  third  likewise,  with 
his  wife,  his  son,  and  a  friend;  a  fourth,  in  like 
manner,  with  another  of  no  ignoble  standing 
among  his  people.     By  their  example,  the  people 
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are  prepared  to  receive  the  faith,  whenever  we 
will  have  leisure  to  instruct   them   by  catechism. 

Not  long  after,  the  young  empress  (as  they  call 
her  at  Pascataway)  was  baptized  in  the  town  of 
St.  Mary's  and  is  beinc:  educated  there,  and  is 
now  a  proficient  in  the  English  language.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  the  town,  called  Portobacco,  to 
a  great  extent,  received  the  faith  with  baptism. 
Which  town,  as  it  is  situated  on  the  river  Pamac, 
(the  inhabitants  call  it  Pamake,)  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  Indians,  and  so  more  convenient 
for  excursions  in  all  directions,  we  have  deter- 
mined to  make  our  residence ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  we  fear  that  we  may  be  compelled  to 
abandon  Pascataway,  on  account  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  Susquehannoes,  which  nation  is 
the  most  savage  and  warlike  of  these  regions, 
and  hostile  to  the  christians. 

An  attack  having  been  recentlv  made  on  a 
place  of  ours,  they  slew  the  men  whom  we  had 
there,  and  carried  awav  our  broods,  with  {Treat 
loss.  And  unless  they  be  restrained  by  force  of 
arms,  which  we  little  expect  from  the  counsels 
of  the  English,  who  disagree  among  themselves, 
we  will  not  be  safe  there. 

Wherefore,  we  have  to  be  content  with 
excursions,  many  of  which  we  have  made  this 
year  in  ascending  the  river,  which  they  call 
Patuxen,   of  which   this  fruit   has  arisen,  namely 
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of  the  conversion  of  the  young  queen  of  the 
town  of  that  place,  of  the  same  name  with  the 
river  there,  and  her  mother:  also  of  the  young 
queen  of  Portobacco ;  of  the  wife  and  two  sons 
of  Tayac  the  great,  as  they  call  him — that  is 
the  emperor,  who  died  last  year ;  and  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  others  besides.  The  follow- 
ing is  our  manner  of  making  an  excursion. 
We  are  carried  in  a  pinnace  or  galley,  to  wit : 
the  father,  the  interpreter,  and  a  servant — for  we 
use  an .  interpreter,  as  will  be  stated  hereafter — 
two  of  them  propel  the  boat  with  oars,  when 
the  wind  fails  or  is  adverse ;  the  third  steers 
with  the  helm.  We  take  with  us  a  little  chest 
of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  corn,  cut  and  dried 
before  it  is  ripe,  beans  and  a  little  flour — 
another  chest,  also,  for  carrying  bottles,  one  of 
which  contains  wine  for  religious  purposes,  six 
others  holy  water  for  the  purpose  of  baptism ; 
a  casket  with  the  sacred  utensils,  and  a  table 
as  an  altar  for  performing  sacrifice;  and  another 
casket  full  of  trifles,  which  we  give  the  Indians 
to  conciliate  their  affection — such  as  little  bells, 
combs,  fishing-hooks,  needles,  thread  and  other 
things  of  this  kind.  We  have,  besides,  a  little 
tent,  when  Ave  are  obliged  to  lie  out  in  the  open 
air,  which  is  frequently  the  case ;  also,  a  larger 
one,  which  is  intended  to  keep  out  the  rain. 
The  servants  also   bring  other  things,  which   are 
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necessary    for    hunting,    and   preparing    for   food 
whatever  they  have  taken  in  hunting. 

In  our  excursions  we  endeavor,  as  much  as  we 
can,  to  reach  by  evening  some  English  house,  or 
Indian  village,  but  if  not,  we  land  and  to  the 
father  falls  the  care  of  mooring  the  boat  fast  to 
the  shore,  then  of  collecting  wood  and  making 
a  fire,  while  in  the  meantime  the  two  others  go 
to  hunt — so  that  whatever  they  take  may  be  pre- 
pared. But  if  not,  having  refreshed  ourselves 
with  our  provisions,  we  lie  down  by  the  fire 
and  take  our  rest.  If  fear  of  rain  threatens, 
we  erect  our  hut  and  cover  it  with  a  larger  mat 
spread  over ;  nor,  praise  be  to  God,  do  we  enjoy 
this  humble  fare  and  hard  couch  with  a  less 
joyful  mind,  than  more  luxurious  provisions  in 
Europe :  with  this  present  comfort  that  God  now 
imparts  to  us  a  foretaste  of  what  he  is  about  to 
give  to  those  who  labor  faithfully  in  this  life, 
and  mitigates  all  hardships  with  a  degree  of 
pleasantness;  so  that  his  divine  majesty  appears 
to  be  present  with  us,  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Eor  the  difficulty  of  this  language  is  so  great, 
that  none  of  us  can  yet  converse  with  the  Indians 
without  an  interpreter.  Father  Rigby  has  made 
a  little  progress,  so  that  he  hopes  he  will  be  able 
by  a  short  time  to  converse  with  them,  upon 
things  of  ordinary  importance,  as  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  instruct  them  to  be  admitted  to 
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baptism;  for  he  had  composed  a  short  catechism, 
by  the  aid  of  an  interpreter.  These  things,  I  say, 
being  considered,  it  appears  miraculous  that  we 
have  been  able  to  effect  anything  with  them; 
especially  when  we  have  no  interpreter,  except 
a  young  man,  who  is  not  himself  so  well  acquain- 
ted with  their  language,  but  that  he  sometimes 
excites  their  laughter;  so  that  when,  for  a  time, 
we  seemed  almost  to  despair  in  mind,  nevertheless, 
by  patience  we  are  succeeding,  and  in  a  gradual 
way  are  bringing  them  over  to  what  we  desire. 

It  has  also  pleased  the  divine  goodness,  by  the 
virtue  of  his  cross,  to  effect  something  beyond 
mere  human  power.  The  circumstances  are  these : 
a  certain  Indian,  called  an  Anacostan,.  from  his 
country,  but  now  a  christian,  whilst  he  was 
making  his  way  with  others  through  a  wood,  fell 
behind  his  companions  a  little  ahead,  when  some 
savages  of  the  tribe  of  Susquchannoes,  which  I 
have  mentioned  before,  attacked  him  suddenly 
from  an  ambuscade,  and  with  a  strong  and  light 
spear  of  locust  wood,  (from  which  they  make  their 
bows,)  with  an  iron  point  oblong  at  the  sides, 
pierced  him  through  from  the  right  side  to  the 
left,  at  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  armpit  near 
the  heart  itself  with  a  wound  two  fingers  broad  at 
each  side.  From  the  effect  of  this  when  the  man 
had  fallen,  his  enemies  fly  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation ;  but  his  friends  who  had  gone  on 
17 
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before,  recalled  by  the  sudden  noise  and  shout, 
return  and  carry  the  man  from  the  land  to  the 
boat,  which  was  not  far  distant,  and  thence  to 
his  home  at  Pascataway,  and  leave  him  speechless 
and  out  of  his  senses.  The  thing  being  reported 
to  father  "White,  who  by  chance  was  but  a 
short  distance  off,  he  hastened  to  him  the  follow- 
ing morning,  and  found  the  man  before  the  doors, 
lying  on  a  mat  before  the  lire  and  enclosed  by  a 
circle  of  his  tribe — not  indeed  altogether  speech- 
less, or  out  of  his  senses,  as  the  day  before,  but 
expecting  the  most  certain  death  almost  every 
moment;  and  with  a  mournful  voice  joining  in 
the  song  with  his  friends  that  stood  around,  as  is 
the  custom  in  the  case  of  the  more  distinguished  of 
these  men,  when  they  are  thought  to  be  certainly 
about  to  die.  But  some  of  his  friends  were 
christians,  and  their  song,  which,  musically 
indeed,  but  with  plaintive  inflexion  of  tone, 
they  modulated,  was,  "may  he  live,  oh  God! 
if  it  so  please  thee;"  and  they  repeated  it  again 
and  again,  until  the  father  attempted  to  address 
the  dying  man,  who  immediately  knew  the  father, 
and  showed  him  his  wounds.  The  father  pitied 
him  exceedingly ;  but  when  he  saw  the  danger 
to  be  most  imminent,  the  other  things  being 
omitted,  he  briefly  runs  over  the  principal 
articles  of  faith;  and  repentance  of  his  sins 
being   excited,  he   received   his    confession;    then 
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elevating  his  soul  with  hope  and  confidence  in 
Gocl,  he  recited  the  gospel  which  is  appointed 
to  be  read  for  the  sick,  as  also  the  litany  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  told  him  to  commend 
himself  to  her  most  holy  intercessions,  and  to 
call  unceasingly  upon  the  most  sacred  name  of 
Jesus.  Then  the  father,  applying  the  sacred 
relics  of  the  most  holy  cross,  which  he  carried 
in  a  casket  hung  to  his  neck,  but  had  now  taken 
off,  to  the  wound  on  each  side,  before  his  departure 
(for  it  was  necessary  to  depart  before  the  morrow, 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  baptism  to  an 
aged'  Indian,  who  was  considered  about  to  die.) 
directed  the  bystanders,  when  he  should  breathe 
his  last,  to  carry  him  to  the  chapel  for  the 
purpose  of  burial. 

It  wTas  now  noon  when  the  father  departed ; 
and  the  following  day,  at  the  same  hour,  when 
by  chance  he  was  borne  along  in  his  boat,  he 
saw  two  Indians  propelling  a  boat  with  oars 
towards  him ;  and  when  they  had  come  along- 
side, one  of  them  put  his  foot  into  the  boat,  in 
which  the  father  was  sitting.  Whilst  he  gazed 
on  the  man  with  "fixed  eyes,  being  in  doubt,  for 
in  a  measure  he  recognized  him  by  his  features 
who  he  was,  but  in  part  recollecting  in  what 
state  he  had  left  him  the  day  before,  when 
the  man,  on  a  sudden,  having  thrown  open  his 
cloak,  and  having  disclosed  the  cicatrices  of  the 
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wounds,  or  rather  a  red  spot  on  each  side,  as  a 
trace  of  the  wound,  immediately  removed  all 
doubt  from  him.  Moreover,  in  language  with 
great  exultation  he  exclaims,  "that  he  is' entirely 
well,  nor  from  the  hour  at  which  the  father  had 
left  yesterday  had  he  ceased  to  invoke  the  most 
holy  name  of  Jesus,  to  whom  he  attributed  his 
recovered  health. V  All  who  were  in  the  boat 
with  the  father,  after  they  investigated  the  thing, 
both  by  the  sense  of  seeing  and  hearing,  breaking 
forth  into  praise  of  God  and  thanksgiving,  were 
greatly  rejoiced  and  confirmed  in  the  faith  at  this 
miracle. 

But  the  father  advising  the  man  that,  always 
mindful  of  so  great  and  manifest  a  blessing,  lie 
should  return  thanks,  and  finally  persevere  to 
treat  that  holy  name  and  most  holy  cross,  with 
love  and  reverence,  dismisses  the  same  from  him. 
Then  returning  to  his  own  boat  together  with  the 
other,  he  boldly  propelled  it  with  the  oar,  which 
he  could  not  have  done,  unless  he  had  been  of 
sound  and  entire  strength. 

This  is  about  the  sum  of  the  labor  and  fruit 
for  this  year;  one  thing,  however,  remains  not 
altogether  to  be  omitted,  though  to  be  touched 
upon  lightly,  to  wit:  this  thing,  that  occasion  of 
suffering  has  not  been  wanting  from  those,  from 
whom  rather  it  was  proper  to  expect  aid  and 
protection ;  who,  too  intent  upon  their  own  affairs, 
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have  not  feared  to  violate  the  immunities  of  the 
church,  by  using  their  endeavors,  that  laws  of  this 
kind  formerly  passed  in  England  and  unjustly 
observed  there,  may  obtain  like  force  here/  to 
wit :  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
or  community,  even  ecclesiastical,  in  any  wise, 
even  by  gift,  to  acquire  or  possess  any  land, 
unless  the  permission  of  the  civil  magistrate  first 
be  obtained.  Which  thing,  when  our  peoj^le 
declared  it  to  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
church,  two  priests  were  sent  from  England,  who 
might  teach  the  contrary.  But  the  reverse  of 
what  was  expected  happened ;  for  our  reasons 
being  heard,  and  the  thing  itself  being  more 
clearly  understood,  they  easily  fell  in  with  our 
opinion,  and  the  laity  in  like  manner  generally. 
This  I  add,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  two  others 
have  recently  come  to  us  from  England,  to  our 
great  comfort,  after  an  unpleasant  voyage  of 
fourteen  weeks,  whereas  it  is  not  generally  more 
than  six  or  eight.  Bat  of  these  and  their  labors 
and  their  fruit,  if  God  grant  others,  we  hope 
indeed  that  it  will  be  abundant;  thus  far,  we 
may  predict  from  their  present  zeal  and  the  em- 
ulation of  their  minds,  since  that  is  the  most 
certain  sign  of  the  abiding  of  Him  with  us,  who 
is  the  unit  of  the  whole  and  the  beginning  of  all 
unity. 
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Author  Ukcef.ta'in,  in  the  Year  16-54. 

This  year  father  Francis  Fitzherbert,  destined 
for  Maryland,  at  the  first  intimation  of  our 
superior,  without  a  single  companion,  with  mag- 
nanimity and  alacrity  of  mind,  entered  upon  an 
arduous  expedition,  and  a  laborious  and  long  jour- 
ney among  unknown  men,  dissimilar  in  morals 
and  religion.  Nor,  during  his  whole  journey 
was  there  wanting  an  abundant  harvest  to  his 
merit,  from  his  confidence  in  God  and  his  patience. 
Four  ships  sailed  together  from  England,  which 
a  fearful  storm  overtook,  when  carried  beyond  the 
Western  Isles,  and  the  ship  in  which  the  father 
was  carried,  the  violent  winds  so  shattered,  that, 
springing  a  leak  by  the  continued  violence  of  the 
sea,  it  left  the  pump  almost  useless.'  But  in 
carrying  away  and  exhausting  the  water,  the 
men,  four  at  a  time,  not  only  of  the  ship's  crew, 
but  of  the  passengers,  every  one  in  his  turn, 
sweated  at  the  great  pump,  in  ceaseless  labor, 
day  and  night. 

Wherefore,  having  changed  their  course,  their 
intention  was  to  make  sail  towards  the  island, 
which  the  English  call  Bar badoes ;  but  it  could 
be  accomplished  by  no  art,  by  no  labor;  then 
the  design  was,  having  abandoned  the  ship,  to 
commit  themselves  with  their  wares  to  the  long 
boat.     But  the  sea,  swelling  with  adverse  winds 
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and  the  huge  mountainous  waves,  forbade.  Many 
a  form  of  death  presenting  itself  to  the  minds  of 
all,  the  hebetude  of  terror,  now  grown  familiar, 
had  almost  excluded  the  fear  of  death.  Tke 
tempest  lasted,  in  all,  two  months,  whence  the 
opinion  arose,  that  it  was  not  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  ship  or  atmosphere,  but  was 
occasioned  by  the  malevolence  of  witches.  Forth- 
with they  seize  a  little  old  woman  suspected  of 
sorcery;  and  after  examining  her  with  the  strictest 
scrutiny,  guilty  or  not  guilty,  they  slay  her,  sus- 
pected  of  this  very  heinous  sin.  The  corpse,  and 
whatever  belonged  to  her,  thev  cast  into  the  sea. 
However,  the  winds  did  not  thus  remit  their 
violence,  or  the  raging  sea  its  threatening.  To 
the  troubles  of  the  storm,  sickness  was  added, 
which  having  spread  to  almost  every  person, 
carried  off  not  a  few.  Nevertheless,  the  father 
remained  untouched  by  all  the  contagion,  and 
unharmed,  except  that  in  working  and  exercising 
at  the  pump  too  laboriously,  he  contracted  a  slight 
fever  of  a  few  days'  continuance.  Having  passed 
through  multiplied  dangers,  at  length,  by  the  favor 
of  God,  the  ship  reached  the  port  of  Maryland. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1G5G. 

In  Maryland,  during  the  year  last  past,  our 
people  have  escaped  grievous  dangers,  and  have 
had  to  contend  witli  great  difficulties  and  straits, 
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and  have  suffered  many  unpleasant  things  as  well 
from  enemies  as  from  our  own  people.  The  English 
who  inhabit  Virginia  had  made  an  attack  on  the 
colonists,  themselves  Englishmen  too;  and  safety 
being  guarantied  on  certain  conditions,  received 
indeed  the  governor  of  Maryland,  with  many 
others  in  surrender;  but  the  conditions  being 
treacherously  violated,  four  of  the  captives,  and 
three  of  them  catholics,  were  pierced  with  leaden 
balls.  Hushing  into  our  houses,  they  demanded 
for  death  the  impostors,  as  they  called  them, 
intending  inevitable  slaughter  to  those  who 
should  be  caught.  But  the  fathers,  by  the  pro- 
tection of  God,  unknown  to  them,  were  car- 
ried from  before  their  faces:  their  books,  furni- 
ture, and  whatever  was  in  the  house,  fell  a  prey 
to  the  robbers.  With,  almost  the  entire  loss  of 
their  property,  private  and  domestic,  together 
with  great  peril  of  life,  they  were  secretly 
carried  into  Virginia;  and  in  the  greatest  want 
of  necessaries,  scarcely,  and  with  difficulty,  do 
they  sustain  life.  They  live  in  a  mean  hut,  low 
and  depressed,  not  much  unlike  a  cistern,  or  even 
a  tomb,  in  which  that  great  defender  of  the  faith, 
St.  Athanasius,  lay  concealed  for  many  years. 
To  their  other  miseries  this  inconvenience  was 
added,  that  whatever  comfort  or  aid  this  year, 
under  name  of  stipend,  from  pious  men  in 
England,  was  destined  for  them,  had  been   lost, 
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the  ship  being  intercepted  in  which  it  was  carried. 
But  nothing  affects  them  more  than  that  there  is 
not  a  supply  of  wine,  which  is  sufficient  to  perform 
the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  altar.  They  have  no , 
servant,  either  for  domestic  use,  or  for  directing 
their  way  through  unknown  and  suspected  places, 
or  even  to  row  and  steer  the  boat,  if  at  any  time 
there  is  need.  Often,  over  spacious  and  vast  rivers, 
one  of  them,  alone  and  unaccompanied,  passes  and 
repasses  long  distances,  with  no  other  pilot  direc- 
ting his  course  than  Divine  Providence.  By  and 
by  the  enemy  may  be  gone  and  they  may  return 
to  Maryland ;  the  things  which  they  have  already 
suffered  from  their  people,  and  the  disadvantages 
which  still  threaten  are  not  much  more  tolerable. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year,  1GG9. 

Two  priests  of  us  have  charge  of  the  Maryland 
mission ;  the  third,  father  Peter  Manner,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  labors  and  harvest,  was  suddenly 
taken  from  amongst  us,  no  less  to  the  regret  than 
the  loss  of  the  inhabitants ;  both  because  that  in 
six  years  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  region,  and  especially,  that  he 
was  a  man  full  of  the  apostolic  spirit  and  of  great 
promise,  of  whose  virtues  I  omit  anything  further, 
as  thev  are  about  to  be  set  forth  in  an  eulogy 
which  will  be  sent  to  you.  To  repair  this  loss, 
two  priests,  with  a  temporal  coadjutor  were  lately 
18 
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sent  over  this  fall  ;  so  that,  the  two  who  are 
already  here  being  numbered,  the  mission  consists 
of  four  priests  and  three  temporal  coadjutors. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1070. 

In  this  mission  are  three  priests  and  three 
temporal  coadjutors.  This  year  we  have  learned 
a  remarkable  thing,  which,  though  it  happened 
here  many  years  ago,  and  very  likely  may  have 
been  recorded  in  our  annals  of  former  times, 
notwithstanding,  since  it  has  been  copied  by  us 
this  verv  year,  confirmed  also  bv  the  authentic 
testimony  of  an  eye-witness  and  public  notary, 
it  has  seemed  proper  to  touch  upon  the  matter 
here,  at  least,  in  a  brief  manner.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  for  me  to  premise  this  one  thing,  that 
it  has  been  established  by  custom  and  usage  of 
the  catholics  who  live  in  Maryland,  during  the 
whole  night  of  the  31st  of  July  following  the 
festival  of  St.  Ignatius,  to  honor  with  a  salute 
of  cannon  their  tutelar  guardian  and  patron 
saint. 

Therefore,  in  the  year  1646,  mindful  of  the 
solemn  custom,  the  anniversary  of  the  holy 
father  being  ended,  they  wished  the  night  also 
consecrated  to  the  honor  of  the  same,  by  the 
continual  discharge  of  artillery.  At  the  time, 
there  were  in  the  neighborhood  certain  soldiers, 
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unjust  plunderers,  Englishmen  indeed  by  birth, 
of  the  heterodox  faith,  who,  coming  the  year 
before  with  a  fleet,  had  invaded  with  arms 
almost  the  entire  colony,  had  plundered,  burnt, 
and  finally,  having  abducted  the  priests  and 
driven  the  Governor  himself  into  exile,  had 
reduced  it  to  a  miserable  servitude.  These  had 
protection  in  a  certain  fortified  citadel,  built  for 
their  own  defence,  situated  about  five  miles  from 
the  others ;  but  now,  aroused  by  the  nocturnal 
report  of  the  cannon,  the  day  after,  that  is,  on 
the  first  of  August,  rush  upon  us  with  arms, 
break  into  the  houses  of  the  catholics,  and 
plunder  whatever  there  is  of  arms  or  powder. 

After  a  while,  when  at  length  they  had  made 
an  end  of  plundering,  and  had  arranged  their 
departure,  one  of  them,  a  fellow  of  a  beastly 
disposition,  and  a  scoffer,  both  contemptible  and 
blasphemous,  even  dared  to  assail  St.  Ignatius 
himself  with  filthy  scurrility  and  a  more  filthy 
act.  "  Away  to  the  wicked  cross  with  you, 
papists !  "  says  he,  "  who  take  delight  in  saluting 
your  poor  saint  by  the  firing  of  cannon.  I  have 
a  cannon,  too,  and  I  will  give  him  a  salute  more 
suitable  and  appropriate  to  so  miserable  a  saint." 
This  being  said,  (let  me  not  offend  the  delicacy  of 
your  ears,)  he  resounded  with  a  loud  report,  ana 
departed,  while  his  companions  deride  with  their 
insolent  laughter. 
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But  Ills  impious  and  wicked  scurrility  cost  ike 
wretch  dear;  for,  scarcely  had  lie  proceeded  two 
hundred  paces  from  the  place,  when  he  felt  a 
commotion  of  the  bowels  within,  and  thatdie  was 
solicited  to  privacy;  and  when  he  had  gone  about 
the  same  distance  on  his  way,  he  had  to  withdraw 
privately  again,  complaining  of  an  unusual  pain 
of  his  bowels,  the  like  of  which  he  had  never  felt 
in  his  life  before.  The  remaining  part  of  his 
journey,  to  wit:  four  miles,  was  accomplished  in 
a  boat ;  in  which  space  the  severe  torture  of  his 
bowels  and  the  looseness  of  his  belly  frequently 
compelled  him  to  land.  Having  arrived  at  the 
fort,  scarcely  in  possession  of  his  mind,  through 
so  great  pain,  he  rolls  himself  at  one  time  on  the 
ground,  at  another  casts  himself  on  a  bench,  again 
on  a  bed,  crying  out  all  the  time  with  a  loud  voice 
"  I  am  burning  up  !  I  am  burning  up  !  There  is 
a  fire  in  my  belly  !  There  is  a  fire  in  my  bowels  ! " 
The  officers,  having  pitied  the  deplorable  fate  of 
their  comrade,  carry  him  at  length,  placed  in  a 
boat,  to  a  certain  Thomas  Hebden,  a  skilful 
surgeon ;  but  the  malady  had  proceeded  farther 
than  could  be  cured  or  alleviated  by  his  art. 
In  the  meantime  you  could  hear  nothing  else 
coming  from  his  lips,  but  that  well-known  and 
mournful  cry  "I  am  burning  up!  I  am  burning 
up !  Fire !  Fire ! "  The  day  after,  which  was 
the   second   of    August,   his   intolerable   suffering 
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o-rowina;  worse  cverv  hour,  Ins  bowels  began  to 
be  voided,  piecemeal.  But  on  the  3d  of  August, 
furious  and  raging,  he  passed  larger  portions  of 
the  intestines,  some  of  which  were  a  foot,  some 
a  foot  and  a  half,  others  two  feet  long.  At 
length,  the  fourth  day  drained  the  whole  pump, 
so  that  it  left  nothing  remaining  but  the  abdomen, 
empty  and  void.  Still  surviving,  he  saw  the 
dawning  of  the  fifth  day,  when  the  unhappy 
wretch  ceased  to  see  and  live,  an  example  to 
posterity  of  divine  vengeance  warning  mankind : 

"Uiscitc  justitiam  moniti  et  non  contcmnore  divos. ■' 

Innumerable  persons,  still  living,  saw  the  in- 
testines of  the  dead  man  for  many  months  hung 
upon  the  fence  posts,  among  whom  also  he  who 
has  added  his  testimony  to  these  things,  and 
with  his  eyes  saw,  and  with  his  hands  handled 
the  bowels,  blackened  and  as  if  crisped  up  by 
fire,  of  this  modern  Judas,  who,  when  being 
huncr,  broke  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  tiie  Year  1G71. 

The  Maryland  mission  has  four  companions, 
two  priests  and  two  temporal  coadjutors.  This 
mission  succeeds  prosperously,  as  we  have 
learned  from  the  last  letters,  and  bears  no 
mean  harvest ;  and  would  yield  greater,  if  more 
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laborers  would  till  it.  Of  those  who  were  sent 
in  former  vears  verv  few  remain,  the  others 
being  removed  by  death,  of  which  number  this 
year  were  father  William  Pellam,  and  Thomas 
Sherbon,  temporal  coadjutor.  In  this  mission 
fifty -four,  have  been  brought  to  the  catholic 
faith  ;  and  twenty  general  confessions  have  been 
received. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1G72. 

Two  priests  have  care  of  the  Maryland  mission, 
to  whom  as  many  coadjutors  have  been  added  for 
the  care  of  temporal  and  domestic  affairs.  From 
the  last  return  made,  it  is  counted — seventy 
brought  over  to  the  church,  one  hundred  bap- 
tized, twenty  general  confessions  received. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1G73. 

This  year,  two  priests  and  one  temporal  coad- 
jutor are  here.  They  bestow  their  principal  htbor 
in  confirming  catholics  in  the  faith,  and  imbuing 
them  with  piety,  but  labor  also  as  occasion  serves 
with  the  heretics,  and  of  these  have  brought  into 
the  fold  of  the  church  twenty-eight;  but  by 
sacred  baptism  have  regenerated  seventy  infants 
to  Christ.  But  two  fathers  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  sent  from  England  the  year  before, 
have   entered   into   a   portion   of    the   labors  and 
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harvest ;  between  whom  and  us  offices  of  kindness 
are  mutually  observed  for  the  common  prosperity 
of  the  catholic  cause. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1C74. 

The  mission  has  three  confederates,  two  priests 
and  one  coadjutor :  the  latter  indeed  watches  over 
the  temporal  affairs ;  but  by  the  labors  of  the 
former,  thirty-four  have  been  brought  to  the  faith 
and  the  catholic  church  ;  seventy-five  have  been 
baptized ;  seven  general  confessions  have  been 
received. 

Author  Uncertain,  in  the  Year  1675. 

During  the  autumn  last  past,  the  mission  has 
been  augmented  by  a  new  addition  of  four  con- 
federates, to  wit:  two  priests  and  as  many 
coadjutors,  who  sailed  from  London  about  the 
end  of  November,  with  the  royal  fleet,  all  of 
whom,  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  father  Francis 
Pennington,  arrived  in  those  parts  in  health  and 
safety;  who,  nevertheless,  states  that  a  companion 
with  him,  father  Nicholas  Gulich,  who  had  con- 
tracted a  severe  sickness  on  ship-board,  is  still 
grievously  ill;  but  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
his  recovery.  But  what  fruit  our  people  have 
produced  in  the  culture  of  this  vineyard  we 
have  not  yet  learned. 
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Author  Uncertain"",  in  tiie  Year  1G77. 

The  Maryland  mission  numbers  six  confede- 
rates ;  it  wm  increased,  about  the  close  of  the 
year,  by  two  confederates,  one  a  priest,  the  other 
a  lay  coadjutor.  At  this  place  Francis  Knotchball, 
a  temporal  coadjutor,  departed  this  life.  He  was 
admitted  into  the  order  at  "Walter,  on  the  20th 
November,  1671,  and,  while  yet  in  his  noviciate, 
with,  great  zeal  was  desirous  of  the  Maryland 
mission,  which  at  length  he  obtained  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1674;  in  which,  however,  it 
was  not  permitted  him  to  prosper  more  than 
the  space  of  two  years ;  for  on  the  6th  of 
January  of  the  following  year,  1677,  he  was 
carried   off   by   death. 


Adnotationes.     Notes. 

P.  10.  .  .     navis Ex  "historia  Provinciarum  foedcra- 

turum,  Bancroft,"  constat  Navem  dictam,  Arcze  nomine  appella- 
tam  fuisse ;  Xavem  vero  minorcm  Columbia  nomine.  Peregrini 
quos  H tresis  solo  patrio  extorres  fieri  compulerat,  non-  videntur 
easu  iniisse  Arcam  Noe,  et  Columbam  a  Patriarcha  emissam. 

.  .     Of  the  ship It  appears  from  the  History  of  the 

United  States,  by  Bancroft,  that  the  Ship  spoken  of,  was  named 
the  Ark;  but  that  the  smaller  ship  was  called  the  Dove.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  by  mere  chance  that  the  Pilgrims,  whom 
Heresy  had  forced  to  expatriate  themselves,  embarked  in  the  Ark 
of  Noah,  and  the  Dove  sent  forth  bv  the  Patriarch. 


(B.)  P.  16.  .  .  occupaverat  me Sanctus  quidem  Paulus 

enarrans  favores  sibt  coelitus  coneessos,  de  se,  tanquam  de  tertio, 
loquitur.  Cur  autem  scriptor  hujus  epistolae  verecundiam  exuere 
videtur  in  praedicando  de  seipso  ?  Forte  quia  scribens  suo  Supe- 
riori,  sive  is  fuerit  Provincialis  Anglian  aut  Generalis  propositus 
Societatis,  integram  conscieutioe  rationem  manifestare  cupiebat. 
Quicquid  id  est,  non  constat  quis  ille  Pater  fuerit  a  quo  hse  scrip- 
ts; sunt  litter®,  neque  ad  quern  traiismissse. 

Superior  Missionis  Marilantlia>,  eas,  ut  verisimile  est,  scripserit; 
sed  nullo,  quod  sciam,  argumento  firmatur,  hoc  officio  functum 
esse  Patrem  Andream  AV'hite  (Vitus,  ut  annales  nostri  eum  latine 
Tocant)  utrum  Pater  Joannes  Brock,  (verum  ejus  nomen  erat 
Joan.  Morgan)  sociis  pra?fuerit,  res  est  in  dubio,  quauquam  magis 
ad  veritatem  accedere  videtur  eum  non  prajfuisse  ante  annum  — . 
Sed  P.  Andrseam,  a  quo  perinde  deccbat  has  dari  litteras  ad  A.  11. 
P.  Generalem  ipsum — ad  ilium  euim  directs  videntur,  quoniam 
eum,  ad  quern  scribit,  titulo  appellat  Palernitutis  vcdree,  ut  vide- 
tur in  his  litteris  Pag:.  27. 
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Cetcriun  constat  ex  litteris  A.  R.  P.  Fncp.  generalis,  datis  \:> 
Maii,  1638,  ad  Patreni  Philippum — Fisher,  luiiic  Patrem  fuisse 
Superiorem  sociorum  in  Marylandia.  Puto,  igitur,  Patreni 
Andramm  White,  post  annos  tres  rcgiminis,  onere  sublevatum 
fnisse ;  et  sucessorem  ejus  P.  Philippmn  Fisher,  Missioneui 
annis  tantummodo  tribus  rexisse ;  cui  substitutus  est  Pater 
Joannes  Brock,  ut  patet  ex  Epistola  ad  cum  data  ab  A.  K.  P. 
generali  15.  Sept.  1640. 

Hinc  probabilem  habemus  seriem  Superiorum  Marylandia — 
Declaratus 

1.  P.  And.  White  an.  1634. 

2.  P.  Phil.  Fisher  1637. 

3.  P.  Joan.  Brock  1640. 
4. 

X      f 

.  .  I  had  been  engrossed.  ....  Saint  Paul,  indeed,  in 
relating  the  favors  granted  him  from  heaven,  speaks  of  himself  as 
of  a  third  person.  But  why  does  the  writer  of  this  letter  seem  to 
lay  aside  his  modesty,  in  giving  his  own  experience?  Perhaps  it 
was  because  lie  wished,  in  writing  to  his  Superior,  whether  ho  w:h 
the  Provincial  of  England  or  the  General  Head  of  the  Society,  to 
lay  before  him  a  full  account  of  the  state  of  his  conscience.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  does  not  appear  who  that  Father  was,  by 
whom  this  letter  was  written,  nor  to  whom  it  was  sent. 

The  Superior  of  the  Maryland  Mission,  it  is  likely,  may  have 
written  it ;  but  it  is  not  established  by  any  proof,  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  Father  Andrew  White,  (Vitus,  as  our  annals  call  him  in 
Latin,)  filled  this  office.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Father  John 
Brock,  (his  real  name  was  John  Morgan,)  presided  over  the 
associates,  though  it  seems  to  come  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he 

did  not  preside  before  the  year ;  but  that  Father  Andrew 

did,  and  so  it  was  proper  that  this  letter  should  be  written  by  him 
to  the  Very  Beverend  Father  General ;  for  it  seems  to  be  directed 
to  him,  since  he  calls  the  person  to  whom  he  writes  by  the  title  ol 
t  Your  Paternity,  as  appears  in  this  letter,  page  27. 
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As  for  the  rest,  it  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  the  Very  Revereud 
Father  General,  written  on  the  15th  May,  1638;  10  Father  Philip 
Fisher,  that  this  Fattier  was  the  Superior  of  the  Associates  in 
Maryland.  Accordingly,  I  suppose  that  Father  Andrew  AVhite, 
after  governing1  three  years,  was  relieved  of  the  burden,  and  that 
his  successor,  Father  Philip  Fisher,  directed  the  mission  for  only 
three  years;  and  Father  John  Broefe  was  put  in  his  place,  as 
appears  from  a  letter  written  to  him  by  the  Tevy  Reverend 
Father  General,  on  the  loth  of  September,  1010. 

Hence,  we  have  clearly  indicated  the  probable  succession  of 
Superiors  of  Maryland:  First,  Father  Andrew  White,  in  the  year 
1634;  second,  Father  Philip  Fisher,  1637;  third,  Father  John 
Brock,  1640;  fourth, 


(C.)  P.  21.  Qua)  intra  Parenthesim,  alia  manu,  in  Manuscripto 
Romano,  scripta  sunt. 

The  words  in  the  Parenthesis  are  written  in  a  different  hand  in 
the  Roman  manuscript. 


(D.)  P.  22.  Inquiri  juvaret  in  Anglia,  Stonyhurstii,  vel  Romae, 
ntrum,   in  istis    locis,   extent  littene   quas  liar  urn  scriptor  com- 


memorat. 


It  might  be  proper  to  inquire  at  Stonyhurst  in  England,  or  at 
Rome,  whether  the  letters  mentioned  by  the  present  writer  still 
remain  in  those  places. 


(E.)  P.  24.  >Ton  agitur  hie  de  servis  oethiopibus,  qui  uon  norant 
rcaria  tentare,  sed  de  facinorosis  Europa  transmotis  ad  exilium 
perpetuum  aut  temporarium,  quosque  ut  famulos  conducebant 
in  col  03. 
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This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  the  African  Slaves,  who  did 
not  know  enough  to  go  to  sea,  but  of  criminals  transported  from 
Europe  into  a  perpetual  or  temporary  exile,  and  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants hired  for  servants. 


(F.)  P.  32.  .  .  .  StL  dementis.  .  .  .  Periit  nomen,  et  insula  quasi 
tota,  alluvie  fluminis,  ut  videtur ;  sita  erat  ad  ostium  sinus  qui  hodie 
sinus  SlL  dementis  vocatur.  Ex  ea  superest  tantum  moles  are- 
naria  decern  circiter  jugeruni  quae  aigre  arari  possunt ;  nomen 
retinuit  Insulae  Ardearum.  Prima  occurrebaut  navigantibus  inter 
eas,  qua?  nunc  Blackstone  Islands  dicuntur,  tunc  autem  verisimi- 
liter  InsuUe  Ardearum  vocabantur — Ferebat  traditio  vicinorum 
terrse  adjacentis,  anno  1835,  insulam  dictam  se  vidisse  longe  lateq. 
ampliorem,  sed  earn,  meinoria  seniorum,  fuisse  sensim  ab  aquis 
occupatam. 

.  .  .  St.  Clement's.  .  .  .  The  name  has  disappeared;  and 
almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  as  it  ^eems,  has  been  washed 
away  by  the  river.  It  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
which  is  now  called  St.  ClemenVs  Bay.  All  that  is  left  ut' 
it  is  a  sand  bank  of  about  ten  acres,  which  can  hardly  be  culti- 
vated. It  has  kept  the  name  of  Herons'  Island.  It  was  the 
first  you  met  in  sailing  between  those  islands  which  are  now 
called  Blackstone  Islands ;  at  that  time,  however,  they  were 
probably  called  Herons1  Islands.  A  tradition  prevailing  among 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  year  1S35  was,  that 
they  had  seen  the  island  more  extensive  in  length  and  breadth; 
but  that  within  the  memory  of  the  older  inhabitants  it  had  been 
gradually  washed  away  by  the  waters. 


(G.)  P.  32.  .  .  Angustissimus.  .  .  .  Et  nunc,  ut  hodie  visitur,  est 
iste  trajectus,  in  toto  fluminis  cursu,  magis  coarctatus.  Pronum  est, 
bntur,  hinc  colligere  classem  ad  insulam  de  qua  agitur,  appuHssc, 
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non  vero  ad  StL  Georgii,  vel  alio;  nullibi  enim  fluminis,  alter  est 
angustior  trajectus. 

Ad  hoc,  dicta  insula  distabat  novem  leucis  (sive  milliaribus  vi~ 
ginti  septem)  ab  ostio  fluminis  quod  nunc  vocatur  Skc-  3Iaria%  ut 
patebit  Pagina  36  hujus  epistolse.  Jam  vero,  hoc  ipsum  est  spa- 
tium,  ab  insula HeronH  Inland  interjectum  ad  os  fluininis  vel  sinus 
Sta-  Marias,  quern  peregrini  tunc  Su-  Georgii  dixere.  Insula  porro 
S'L  Georgii,  quae  eodeni  hodie  appcllatur  nomine,  ad  ipsum  amnis 
ostium  sita  est ;  ex  cujus  extrema  parte  occidentali,  facto  eircuitu, 
trium  tantummodo  milliarium  in  amnis  proflucntem  datur  ac- 
cessus. 


.  .  .  The  narrowest.  ...  At  the  present  time  also,  as  is  seen  to- 
day, this  crossing  is  shorter  than  any  other  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  river.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  fleet 
sailed  to  the  island  in  question,  but  not  to  St.  George's  Island  or 
elsewhere  ;  for  there  is  no  other  narrower  crossing  place  anywhere 
on  the  river. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  island  was  nine  leagues  (or'  twenty- 
seven  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  now  called  St. 
Mary's,  as  will  appear  in  this  letter,  page  30.  ]N"ow,  indeed,  this 
is  the  exact  distance  between  Herons1  Island  and  the  mouth  of 
St.  Mary's  Iliver  or  bay,  which  the  pilgrims  then  called  St. 
George's.  Moreover,  St.  George's  Island,  which  goes  by  the 
same  name  to-day,  is  situated  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
from  the.  western  extremity  of  this  island,  by  making  a  circuit  of 
only  three  miles,  you  can  enter  the  main  stream  of  the  river. 


(II.)  P.  33.  Pagus  iste,  in  Mappis  rccentibus,  venit  sub  nomine 
New  Marlborough,  v<  1  Marlborough  point.  Ita  Bernardus  Ulys- 
ses Campbell  Esq.  in  ti  •  ■  Metropolitan  Gathoiie  Almanac"  fur  the 
year  1841,  idque  ex  probatis  auctoribus. 
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.  .  .  This  place  appears  in  the  recent  Maps,  under  the  name  of 
New  Marlborough  or  Jfarlborough  Point.  So  Bernard  Ulysses 
Campbell,  Esv.  states  in  Urn  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  for 
the  year  1841 ;  aud  this  is  confirmed  by  good  authorities. 


(I)  P.  33.  .  .  .  Pueriquc  vices.  .  .   . 
.  .  .  And  took  his  place.  .  ,  . 


(K.)  P.  36. . .  Sinum  unum  . ; .  intra  lios  200  annos  a  1634,  corro- 
sit  aquse  vis-  quasdam  riparum  fliimiiiis  partes.  Id  patet  1°  ex  ad- 
notatione  F.  Pag.  104 — 2°  ex  inspectione  loci  Fort  point  in  praedio 
ad  Saint  Inigoes,  ubi  Leonardus  Calvert  castellum  communive- 
rat,  quod  haustum  fuit  cum  ipsismet  tormentis  bellicis  10.  vel  12 — 
Depressa  vero  in  arena,  et  operta  a3stu  crescente,  orgyis  plus  cen- 
tum a  littore,  septem  extraxit  Pater  Josephus  Carbery,  ad  qua? 
facilior  patebat  accessus,  quamvis  unum  vel  alterum  in  alt  it  inline 
20.  pedum  jaceret.  Si  in  uno  solum  loco,  invasit  aqua  tot  orgyas 
tcrrae  firmoe,  quidni  circa  Heron's  Island  ad  S.  Clementem  ? 
Quidni  circa  Piney  point,  et  canalem  inter  insulam  hodieunam 
Stj-  Georgii,  totumque  littus  usque  ad  Cherry  point,  amplifica- 
tione  littorum,  ex  humi  aliunde  corrosi  aecessu.  Forte  hoc  tem- 
pore, ostium  sinus,  quem  scriptcr  vocat  StL  Georgii,  aditum  habe- 
bat  statim  a  Piney  Point,  et  canalis  dictus  supra,  nunc  magnis 
navibus  impervius,  lis  patebat.  Militat  pro  liac  hypothesi  nomen 
Sfi  Georgii  quod  hodiedum  fevt  minor  ille  sinus,  qui  primus  ad 
lajvam  Piney  point  occurrit,  turn  canalis  de  quo  supra. 

Hinc  intratur  in  sinum  majorem  quem  peregrini,  ctiam  SlL  Geor- 
gii dixere,  sed  qui,  nuitato  nunc  nomine,  dicitur  S'":-  Jfariw,  aequo 
ac  sinus  Sta>-  Mariae  interior  versus  aquilonem,  et  ultra  StL  Ignatii 
fretum.  Quid  msuper,  si  hodier.na  insula  Su-  Georgii,  parva,  tune 
temporis  fuerit,  qua?  aggestu  limi  crevit  et  arenarum.     In  ilia 
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enim  nou  obscura  visuntur  hodic  indicia  soli  prius  deprcssi,  rceen- 
ter  nati,  et  nondum  ex  integro  formati. 

.  .  .  Two  harbors  .  .  .  one  of  these  .  .  .  within  these  200  years, 
since  1C34,  the  force  of  the  current  has  washed  away  certain  por- 
tions of  the  banks  of  the  river.  This  is  evident,  1st,  from  note  F, 
page  104  ;  2nd,  from  an  examination  of  the  place  called  Fort  Point, 
on  an  estate  near  Saint  Inigoes,  where  Leonard  Calvert  had  built 
a  fort,  which  was  swallowed  up,  together  with  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
very  cannon  he  had  placed  there.  But  Father  Joseph  Carbery 
drew  out  seven,  which  were  sunk  in  the  sand  and  covered  by  the 
advancing  tide,  more  than  a  hundred  fathoms  (or  200  yards)  from 
the  shore,  and  which  were  easier  to  reach,  though  one  or  two  lay 
at  about  the  depth  of  20  feet.  If  in  only  one  place  the  water 
swallowed  up  sd  many  fathoms  of  solid  land,  why  could  not  the 
same  thing  have  happened  around  Herons'  Island  at  St. Clements  ? 
Why  not  around  Piney  Point,  and  along  the  channel  between  the 
present  island  of  St.  George  and  the  whole  shore,  clear  to  Cherry 
Point — the  shore  being  extended  by  deposits  of  earth  brought  down 
from  other  places  ?  Perhnps  at  this  time  the  mouth  of  the  Bay, 
which  the  writer  call  St.  George's,  could  be  entered  directly  from 
Piney  Point,  and  the  above  mentioned  channel,  now  impassable  for 
large  ships,  at  that  time  afforded  them  a  passage.  The  fact  that  the 
smaller  Bay — the  first  one  to  the  left  of  Piney  Point — still  bears 
the  name  of  St.  George,  is  in  favor  of  this  supposition,  and  also 
the  channel  whieh  is  mentioned  above. 

From  this  there  is  an  enl ranee  to  the  larger  Bay,  which  the 
travellers  also  called  St.  George's,  but  which  has  now  changed  i's 
name,  being  called  St.  Jfary's,  as  well  as  the  inner  bay  of  St. 
Mary's  towards  the  north  and  beyond  the  channel  of  St.  Ignatius. 
Moreover,  what  if  the  present  island  of  St.  George  was  small  at 
that  time,  having  grown  by  deposits  of  mud  and  sand?  For  on 
this  island  are  seen  to-day  no  doubtful  proofs  that  the  land  was 
formerly  sunk  [below  the  water  ?]  ;  that  it  has  recently  been 
thrown  up  and  is  not  yet  completely  formed. 
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(h  )  1\  45.  .  .  .  Nobilissimus  Pater  .  .  .  Pater  Cecilii  fuit  Geor- 
gius Calvert,  natus  anno  1582  (Ramsay)  Is  fuerat  secundus  a 
secretis  Itoberti  Cecil,  qui  postea  evasit  primus  a  secretis  Jaeobi 
l'-duni  ipse  Georgius  se  acatholieum  ad  hoc  profiteretur  (British 
Emp.)  Iucertum  quo  tempore  hoeresi  valedixerit,  at  constat  (Boz- 
man)  eum  anno  1621,  fuisse  a  primariis  llegni  secretis,  licet  publico 
catholicum.  Eum  insupcr  creatum  a  Jac.  1.  Toparcham  (Lord) 
Baltimore  in  Hybernia,  circa  a.  1G23  et  electum  ab  Universitate 
Oxoniensi  legatum  ejus  ad  regni  comitia  an.  1G24.  (Brit.  Emp.) 
Prius  vero,  cum  jam  Puritani  in  novarn  Angliam  emigrassent,  ut 
persecutionem  qua  vexabantur,  fugerent,  ipse  eodem  actus  motivo 
ct  donatus  a  Rege  amplissimis  praediis  in  insula  terne  novae 
(Newfoundland)  illuc  colonios  catholicos  transmiserat,  anno  1G21, 
quibus  praserat  Edward  Wynne. 

Circa  annum  1G25,  statuit  colonos  invisere,  plus  aequo  fidens 
laudibus  queis  regionem  extollebat  .Edward,  illucq.  uxorem  et 
proles  deduxit.  Sedem  colonial  appellavit  Avalon,  (propc  arcein 
Ferryland,  inter  Bay  of  Bulls  ad  orientem,  et  cape  S-  Mary's  ad 
meridiem,)  probabiliter,  ait  scriptor  geographic  British  Empire, 
in  venerationem  S'1  Joscphi  ab  Arimathea,  qui  fertur  primam  eccle- 
siam  pro  conversis  a  se  Britannis  aedificasse  in  Avalon,  loco  quern 
hodie  vocant  Glassenbury,  in  Somersetshire.  Itcrim  moritur  Rex 
Jacobus  an.  1G*25:  et  Georgius  pertaesus  regionis  aspene  qua? 
fecunditati  ab  Edwardo  depicts  non  respondebat,  cum  audiisset 
Virginiam  longe  uberiorem  esse,  banc  explorare  decrevit,  an. 
1G28.     (Bozman  ex  Burk,  hist.  Tirg  ) 

His  most  Noble  Father  The  father  of  Cecil  was  George  Cal- 
vert, born  in  the  year  1582.  (Ramsay.)  He  had  been  second 
secretary  of  Robert  Cecil,  who  afterwards  became  first  secretary 
of  James  the  First,  while  George  himself  had  hitherto  declared 
that  he  was  not  a  Catholic.  (British  Empire  )  It  is  uncertain 
at  what  time  he  gave  up  his  heresy,  but  it  is  evident  (Bozman) 
that  in  the  year  1(521,  he  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  kingdom, 
although  avowedlv  a  Catholic.     And  besides,  that  he  was  made 
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Lord  of  Baltimore  in  Ireland  by  James  the  First,  about  the  year 
1623,  and  that  he  wag  chosen  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament  in  the  year  1624.  (Brit.  Emp.) 
But  before  this,  just  as  the  Puritans  had  already  emigrated  to 
New  England  to  escape  the  persecutions,  by  which  they  were  har- 
rassed,  so  he,  urged  by  the  same  motive,  and  being  presented  by 
the  King  with  very  large  estates  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
had,  in  the  year  1621,  sent  thither  some  Catholic  colonists,  who 
were  commanded  by  Edward  Wynne. 

About  the  year  1625,  putting  too  much  faith  in  Edward's  glowing 
account  of  the  country,  he  determined  to  visit  his  colonists,  and 
carried  thither  his  wife  and  children.  He  called  the  settlement 
Avalon,  (near  the  promontory  of  Ferryland,  between  the  Bay  of 
Bulls  on  the  east,  and  capo  St.  Mary's  on  the  south,)  probably, 
says  a  geographical  writer,  (British  Empire,)  from  his  reverence 
for  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  first 
church  for  the  Britons,  whom  he  had  converted,  in  Avalon,  a  place 
which  they  now  call  Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire.  In  the  mean- 
time, King  James  died  in  the  year  1625;  and  George,  weary  of 
this  wild  region,  which  did  not  prove  as  fertile  as  represented  by 
Edward,  as  he  had  heard  that  Virginia  was  a  far  richer  country, 
determined  to  explore  it,  in  the  year  1628.  (Bozman,  from  Burk's 
hist.  Virg.) 


(M.)  P.  45  .  .  Testis  oculatus. .  .  .  Ilinc  constat  Georgium  priiis 
invisisse  Yirginiam,  quam  peteret  an.  1633.  a  Carolo  1°.  sibi  con- 
cedi  Marylandiam.  Id  etiam  reeentius  asseruit  Burk  in  Historia 
Virginia?,  ex  fide  M.  S.  cui  titulus:  "Ancient  Records  ;"  hoc  M.  S. 
eripuerat  Col.  Byrd  ex  Archivo,  cum  tempore  turbarum  circa  an. 
1778,  hostes  tabulas  veteres  expilarent.  Ita  Bozman.  Idem 
Burk  refert  Georgium  durius  acceptum,  non  quidem  a  Vir- 
ginia) Pra)fecto  (Sir  John  Harvey),  qui  primus  a  Rege  con- 
stitutus,  earn  rexit,  ex  quo  mercatorum  societas  soluta  fuit,  quie 
20 
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toti  region  i  prius  imperal).'it,  ct  transiit  sub  Regis  strietius  Domi- 
nium sive  muncipium;  sed  a  comitio  Provinciali  (Assembly). 

Ille  senatus  Georgian),  quoniam  erat  Catbulicus,  bonis  inter- 
dixit  in  Virginia  comparandis,  vetuitque  sedem  illic  figere,  nisi  in 
spiritualcm  Regis  Anglian  Primatum  juraret,  eodemque  sesc  ob- 
stringerent  sacramento  ejus  sequaces  catholici.  Renuit  Geor- 
gius,  et  animo  se  convertit  ad  littus  fluminis  Patowmeck  septeni- 
trionale  explorandum,  adjaccntesque  regiones  si  forte  laotas,  fru- 
gumque  feraces  agros  inveniret,  ad  quas  commode  posset  eolonos 
educere,  et  illic  quietas  Catholieis  sedes  stabilire. 

Quamyis  enim  terrarum  tractus,  qui  postea  Marylandia)  nomine 
insiguiti  sunt,  Virginia;  olim  a  Jacobo  1°  fuerint  attributi,  extincta 
tamen  societate  mercatorum  quibus  terras  illas,  ut  Virginia)  partem 
concesserat,  de  integro  tamen  in  Regis  potestatem  denuo  cecide- 
rant,  quern  penes  tune  erat  illas  cuiiibet  pro  libitu  suo  largiri. 

Non  constat  quidem,  ut  ait  Bozman  ulla  homiuum,  scripto- 
rumve  memoria,  Georgium,  postquum  Virginia  abscesserat,  iter  ad 
septemtrionem  flexisse  et  sinui  Chesapeake  illapsum  esse,  ut  illius 
accolas,  vel  agros  observaret.  Hanc  tamen  explorationem,  pro 
prudentia  viri  et  consilio,  quod  mente  gerebat  ilium  earn  non  opor- 
tuit  omittere.  at  quicquid  id  est,  jam  redierat  in  Angliam  an.  J  G31, 
et  petierat  a  Rege  Carolo  1°  sibi  suisque  coucedi  Regionem,  qua) 
a  flumiue  Patowmeck  vergit  ad  Septemtrionem. 

TJtrum  Georgius  primo  illo  itinere,  sacerdotes  sibi  catholicos 
adjunxerit,  non  extat  memoria;  attamen  id  procul  dubio  nun 
omiserit. 

.  .  .  An  eye-witness.  ...  It  is  evident  from  this,  that  George 
visited  Virginia,  before  he  applied  to  Charles  the  First  for  a 
grant  of  Maryland,  in  the  year  1G33.  Burk  also  has  more 
recently  asserted  this  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  Manuscript  entitled  "Ancient  Records;"  this  Manu- 
script Colonel  Byrd  had  taken  from  the  Archives,  when  the  enemy, 
at  the  time  of  the  disturbances,  about  the  year  1*1 78,  were  carry- 
in?  off  the  old  records.     To  the  same  effect  Bozman.     Burk  also 
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mentions,  in  the  same  place,  that  George  met  with  a  harsh"  re- 
ception, not  indeed  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  (Sir  John 
Harvey,  who  was  the  first  governor  appointed  by  the  King,  and 
by  whom  the  company  of  merchants,  which  before  ruled  the 
whole  country,  was  broken  up;  and  thus  came  more  directly 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  King,)  but  from  the 
Assembly  of  the  Province. 

This  body,  as  George  was  a  Catholic,  prohibited  him  from  accpiir- 
ing  property  in  Virginia,  and  forbade  him  to  settle  there,  unless  he 
would  swear  to  recognize  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  King  of 
England,  and  unless  his  Catholic  followers  would  bind  themselves 
by  the  same  oath.  George  refused,  and  turned  his  attention  to- 
wards exploring  the  northern  shore  of  the  Potomac  river  and  the 
neighboring  regions,  to  see  whether  he  could  not,  by  good  fortune, 
find  some  pleasant  and  fertile  lands,  to  which  he  could  conve- 
niently lead  his  colonists,  and  establish  there  a  settlement  for 
Catholics,  where  they  would  be  undisturbed. 

For,  although  the  tracts  of  land,  which  were  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Maryland,  were  formerly  assigned  to  Virginia  by 
James  the  First,  yet  the  company  of  merchants,  to  whom  he  had 
granted  those  lands,  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  having  become  extinct, 
they  had  again,  at  length,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  who 
could  at  that  time,  bestow  them  upon  any  one,  according  to  his 
own  pleasure. 

It  is  not  indeed  certain,  as  Bozman  says,  from  any  testimony 
of  men,  or  historical  records,  that  George,  after  he  left  Virginia, 
turned  his  course  to  the  north  and  sailed  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
to  see  the  country,  or  its  inhabitants-.  Yet,  a  man  of  his  wisdom, 
and  cherishing  the  design  which  he  did,  ought  not  to  have  omitted 
this  investigation.  But,  however  that  may  be,  he  had  already 
returned  to  England  in  the  year  1G31,  and  requested  from  Charles 
the  First,  that  the  district,  which  extends  northwards  from  the 
Potomac,  should  be  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
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It  is  not  recorded  whether  George,  in  this  first  voyage,  associ- 
ated with  him  any  Catholic  priests,  but  doubtless  he  would  not 
have  neglected  tills, 


(N.)  P.  45.  .  .  .  Yerissime  seripsit  Smithceus.  .  .  .  Encomio  isti 
non  consentit  vir  acri  judicio,  quisquis  sciipserit  opus :  "The  British 
Empire  in  America  "  Sic  enim  de  eo,  ceterisque  peregrinatoribus 
in  Americam  opinatur.  Araidas,  inquit,  et  Barlow,  qurestuossissi- 
me  negociad  erant,  cupidique  socictatis  sua?  ad  perseverandum 
inducenda?,  adeu  mira  n-tulerunt  de  ubertate  soli,  de  aura  et  ccelo, 
aliisque  sine  numero  commodis,  ut  ille  qui  haud  magna  cum  re  domi 
erant,  cupiditate  tenerentur  ad  Paradisum  ilium  emigrandi. 

Capitanus  Smithams  narrationibus  his  incensus  trajecit  in  Yir- 
giniam,  ad  quam  tunc  Marylandia  pertinebat.  Fabulosam  postea 
texuit  historiam,  gratis  mirificisque  casibus  refertam,  ut  de  amore 
filiaa  Regis  Powhatan,  nomine  Pocahonta,  qua?  ilium  ineluctabili 
letho  eripuit,  aliisque  suspectis  rebus.  Omnes  tamen  omnino  scrip- 
tores  fortem  ilium,  constantem  magnanimum,  pra>clarisque  animi 
dotibus  praeditum  extollunt,  sed  simul  ventosum,  quoniam  honoris 
auram  sectabatur,  et  res  narravit  vero  majores — Ita  omnes. 

.  .  .  The  very  faithful  account  written  by  Smith.  .  .  .  Whoever 
wrote  the  work  called  "  The  British  Empire  in  America,"  a  man  of 
acute  discernment,  does  not  concur  in  this  praise  of  Smith.  For 
this  is  his  opinion  of  him  and  of  all  the  other  travellers  in  America. 
Amidas  and  Barlow,  says  he,  had  driven  a  very  profitable  trade, 
and  being  eager  to  persuade  their  company  to  persevere,  brought 
back  such  wonderful  accounts  of  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  air 
and  the  climate,  that  those,  who  had  not  much  property  at  home, 
were  possessed  with  an  eager  desire  to  emigrate  to  that  Paradise. 

Captain  Smith,  excited  by  these  stories,  went  over  to  Virginia, 
to  which  Maryland  then  belonged.  He  afterwards  got  up  a  fabu- 
lous account,  filled  with  pleasing  and  marvellous  events,  such  as 
the  passion,  with  which  he  inspired  King  Powhatan's  daughter, 
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named  Pocahontas,  who  rescued  him  from  certain  death,  and 
other  suspicious  stories.  Yet  all  writers  agree  in  praising  him 
for  his  bravery,  resolution  and  lofty  spirit,  and  speak  of  him  as 
endued  with  noble  qualities  of  mind,  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
being  a  vain  man,  inasmuch  as  he  sought  after  popular  honors,  and 
did  not  confine  himself  to  the  truth.     And  so  say  all. 


(0.)  P.  47.  .  .  Binis  tamen  navibus  venere  Coloni ;  prior  Area, 
alia  Colomba  (Ark  and  Dove).  Ita  Edward  Lynch,  quonam  vero 
auctore  me  latet.     Tide  ante,  P.  101. 

. . .  The  Colonists,  however,  came  in  two  ships  ;  the  one  the  Ark, 
the  other  the  Dove.  So  Edward  Lynch  states,  but  on  whose 
authority  I  know  not.     See  before,  p.  101. 


(P.)  P.  47.  .  .  .  mititunt  nuntios  .  .  .  forte  alludit  ad  Missiona- 
ries quos  Angli  Catholici  adjungunt  Baroni  de  Baltimore  proficis- 
centi  ad  Marylandiam. 

.  .  .  Are  sending  out  messengers.  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  alludes  to  the 
missionaries,  whom  the  English  Catholics  sent  with  the  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  when  he  set  out  for  Maryland. 


P.  48.  . .  in  confesso  est .  .  .  ILec,  et  alia  omnia,  hie,  sollicita,  cura 
ex  illo  descripta  sunt  exemplari  quod  Ronue  ex  ipso  autographo 
desumptum  est;  sed  cum  errores  oporteat  praater  librariorum 
voluntatem  irrepere,  qui  locutionem  faciant  ambiguam,  errata 
probabili  conjecture  emendare  periclitatum  est,  et  correctio  addita 
est  post  textum,  sed  intra  parenthesim. 

This,  and  all  the  other  passages  along  here,  have  been  tran- 
scribed with  great  care  from  the  copy,  which  was  taken  from  the 
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original  itself  at  Rome ;  but  since  mistakes  will  creep  in  to  make 
the  expression  doubtful,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  copyists,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  correct  errors  by  probable  conjecture, 
and  the  correction  has  been  placed  after  the  text,  but  in  a  paren- 
thesis. 


23.  P.  51.  .  .  oves  vel  bine  vel  a  Canariis    .  .  . 

Tota  ilia  Beelaratio  prodiit  in  Europa,  et  prius  scripta  est  ibi- 
dem, quam  auctor  in  Americam  appulisset,  ut  patet  ex  Pag.  44 
"  statuit  coloniam  ducere."  Ergo  Cecilius  nondum  fuerat  testis 
oculatus,  sad  forte  fuerat  pater  Georgius. 

.  .  .  Sheep  .  .  .  either  from  this  country,  or  from  the  Cana- 
ries. 

This  whole  statement  appeared  in -Europe,  and  was  written 
there,  before  the  author  came  to  America,  as  appears  from 
page  44:  "he  determined  to  lead  a  colony."  Accordingly,  Cecil 
had  not  yet  been  an  eye-witness,  but  perhaps  George,  his 
father,  had. 


(A.)  P.  54.  .  .  Socii  quinqtie.  .  .  .  Sacerdotes  tres  fuere  P.  An- 
drseas  White  (Vitus)  2"--  P.  Joannes  Altham  (Altam).  3US  fait 
probability  P.  Joannes  Brock;  (probabilius  P.  Phil.  Fisher  qui 
primus  a  P.  A  White  rexit  Missionem),  constat  enim  ilium  (vide 
inf. — )  anno  1G40,  toti  Missioni  prsefuisse.  Hinc  conjicitur  cum 
fuisse  unum  e  pri'mis  sociis  Patris  And.  White;  nam  minus  fuisset 
aptus  ad  ottieium  Superioris  Pater  recenter  advectus. 

Coadjutores. 

. .  .  Five  Associates.  .  .  .  The  three  Priests  were  Father  Andrew- 
White  (Vitus) ;  2nd,  Father  John  Altham  (Altam) ;  the  3rd 
was  probably  Father  John  Brock  ;  (more  probably  Father  Philip 
Fisher,  who  first  governed  the  Mission  after  Father  Andrew  White;) 
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for  it  is  evident  (see  below)  that  this  father  was  in  authority  over 
the  whole  Mission  in  the  year  1640.  From  this  it  is  inferred,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  first  associate:-;  of  Father  Andrew  White ;  for 
a  Father  who  had  just  come  over  would  have  been  less  fit  for  the 
office  of  Superior. 
Assistants. 


(B.)  P.  54.  .  .  .  Sacerdotes  quatuor.  Qais  est  quartus  ille  ?  $. 
vero  similiter  P.  Joan.  Brock,  vel  P.  Philippus  Fisher,  qui  prasfuit 
totiMissioni  ab  1C3T  ad  1642:  setatis  47.  si  tunc  fuisset  Tyro  Mis- 
sionarius,  non  factus  esset  2ViS  Superior,  iitpote  nee  mores  nee  lin- 
guas  regionis  callens. 

.  .  .  uno  adjutore — anno  1635.  duo  numerabantur.  Quid  acci- 
dit  cum  alterutro  ? 

.  .  .  Four  Priests.  Who  is  this  fourth  one  ?  Probably  Father 
John  Brock,  or  Father  Philip  Fisher,  who  was  over  the  whole 
Mission  from  1G37  to  1642,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  If  he  had 
been  a  Missionary  Novice  at  that  time,  he  would  not  have  been 
made  Superior,  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  have  been  acquainted 
either  with  the  customs  or  the  languages  of  the  country. 

.  .  .  one  assistant  .  .  .  in  the  year  1635 ;  two  were  mentioned. 
What  has  become  of  one  of  these  ? 


(C.)  P.  55.  Quis  ille  juvenis  Missiouarius  fuerit  ?  Id  solum 
patet,  eum  venisse  in  Marylaudiam  anno  1631.  exeunte,  vel  initio 
anni  1G38.  Sed  cum,  eo  defuncto,  Sacerdotes  non  trcs  superstites 
essent,  et  anno  1636  quatuor  numerabantur,  scilicet  Patres  A. 
White,  Jo.  Altham,  Phil.  Fisher  et  Jo.  Brock,  oportuit  unum  ex 
illis  tunc  abfuisse;  nullus  enim  ex  his  quatuor  interierat,  nam  1*. 
Jo.  Altham  obiit  anno  1640.  5.  Nov.  in  urbe  S.  Mariaj.  (vid. 
Oliver.) 
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Who  could  this  young  Missionary  have  been  ?  Thus  much  only 
is  clear,  that  he  came  into  Maryland  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1637,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year  1G38.  But  since  only  three 
Priests  remained  after  his  death,  and  four  were  mentioned  in  the 
year  1636,  namely:  Fathers  A.  White,  John  Altham,  Philip 
Fisher  and  John  Brock,  one  of  these  must  have  been  absent  at 
that  time  ;  for  no  one  of  these  four  had  died  ;  for  Father  John  Al- 
tham died  on  the  5th  of  November  in  the  year  1640,  in  the  city 
of  St  Mary's.     (See  Oliver  ) 


Notes  by  the  Editor 


Father  Andrew  White  (the  supposed  author  of  the  "Relatio 
Itineris  in  Marylandiam,")  was  born  in  London,  about  the  year 
1579.  He  was  educated  abroad,  at  Douay,  where  lie  was  or- 
dained a  secular  priest,  about  1G05.  He  returned  to  England, 
where  he  was  arrested  under  the  law  in  force  against  "Missionary 
Papist  Priests,"  cast  into  prison,  and,  with  40  other  priests,  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment  in  1G06.  In  1607,  being  then 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and 
passed  his  noviciate  of  two  years  in  the  University  of  Louvain  ; 
and  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1609,  took  the  vows  as  a  member 
of  the  Society.  He  again  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
engaged  as  missionary  for  some  years,  but  was  recalled  by  his 
superiors,  and  became  a  "professed"  Jesuit  in  1619.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Spain  and  employed  in  the  instruction  of  young 
Englishmen,  who  were  preparing  for  missions  in  their  own  coun- 
try. During  his  stay  in  Spain,  he  was  Professor  of  Sacred  Stu- 
dies, Scholastic  Theology  and  Hebrew,  both  at  Yalladolid  and 
Seville.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Divinity, 
first  at  Douay  and  then  at  Liege.  These  important  and  responsi- 
ble positions,  held  by  Father  White,  show,  not  only  the  high 
appreciation  of  his  worth  by  his  superiors,  but  also  his  great 
learning  and  ability. 

In  1633,  Father  White  was  chosen  by  the  General  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  Father  Mutius  Vitellesehi,  to  accompany  Lord 
Baltimore's  expedition  to  establish  a  colony  in  Maryland.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Father  John  Altham  and  perhaps  other 
priests  of  the  Society,  and  two  lay  members,  John  Knowles  and 
Thomas  Gervase.  The  "Relatio"  gives  an  account  of  the  voy- 
age and  the  doings  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  employments  of 
the  missionaries,  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  April,  1G34.  Father 
White  and  his  companions  at  first  confined  their  labors  to  the 
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Piscataway  and  Patuxent  Indians,  not,  however,  neglecting  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  settlements.  During-  the  first  five  or  six 
years  he  was  joined  by  several  missionaries  from  Europe;  the 
names  of  Fathers  Brook,  Philip  Fisher,  Itoger  Kigby  are  men- 
tioned. On  the  authority  of  a  M.S.  document  ascribed  jto  Arch- 
bishop Carroll,  (the  first  Archbishop  of  the  United  States,)  it  has 
been  stated  that  Father  "White  returned,  in  person,  to  Europe, 
and  brought  back  several  missionaries  to  aid  him  in  his  labors  in 
Maryland — the  names  of  Fathers  Harkey  and  Perret  (Parrot) 
are  recorded. 

Father  White  acquired  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and  pre- 
pared a  grammar  and  vocabulary,  as  well  as  a  catechism.  The 
catechism  alone  is  extant,  having  been  found  by  Father  Wil- 
liam McSherry  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  at  Rome.  The 
labors  of  the  missionaries  were  also  directed  to  the  care  and  edifi- 
cation of  the  members  of  their  own  church  amongst  the  colonists, 
as  well  as  to  the  conversion  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  very 
numerous,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  settlers.  Father  White  and 
his  colleagues,  Fathers  Copley  and  Altham,  were  summoned  to 
sit  in  the  first  Colonial  Assembly*  of  the  Province,  but  earnestly 
desiring  to  be  excused  from  taking  part  in  the  secular  concerns 
of  the  colony,  their  request  was  granted. 

Father  White  went  to  Mattaponi,  Father  Altham  to  Kent 
Island,  and  Father  Fisher  remained  at  St.  Mary's.  In  the  "Ex- 
tracts from  the  Letters  of  the  Missionaries  "  here  printed,  will 
be  found  most  interesting  and  instructive  accounts  of  Father 
White's  labors  and  success  amongst  the  Indians  of  Patuxent, 
Piscataway  and  Potopaco.  His  self-denial,  privations  and  suffer- 
ings, and  the  touching  patience  and  cheerfulness,  with  which  they 
were  all  endured,  move  our  profound  respect  and  admiration  : 
Father  White  deserves  a  high  place  of  honor  amongst  the  many 
heroic  missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

In  1641,  Father  White  was  seized  by  a  band  of  the  soldiers  of 
Claiborne  and  sent  in  irons  to  England.     He  was  there  impris- 


*The  first  Assembly  of  the  colony  consisted  of  all  the  "freemen,"  who  sat  in  per' 
son,  or  by  proxy. 
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oned  on  a  charge  of  violating  the  law  concerning  "Missionary 
Popish  Priests,"  and,  after  great  suffering  and  severity,  he  was 
released,  on  a  sentence  of  banishment  from  the  country.  He  peti- 
tioned his  superiors  for  permission  to  return  to  his  beloved  flock, 
and  painful  labours,  in  the  Colony,  but  his  age  and  many  infirmi- 
ties prevented  his  request  from  being  granted.  After  a  few 
months  of  exile,  he  again  returned  to  England,  under  an  assumed 
name.  The  accounts  of  him  from  this  time  are  very  vague  and 
uncertain.  It  has,  however,  been  recorded  that  the  holy  man 
foresaw,  and  named,  the  day  and  hour  of  his  death,  viz  :  the  Feast 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  27  Dec.  1G56.  On  that  clay,  though 
not  more  ill  than  usual,  he  insisted  upon  receiving  the  last  Sac- 
raments of  the  Church,  and  about  sunset  breathed  his  last,  in 
London,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  Father  Southwell,  in  his 
"  Bibliothea  Scriptorum,  S.  J".,"  gives  the  following  glowing  eulo- 
gium  of  this  most  pious  and  worthy  Apostle  of  Maryland: 

"  Yir  fuit  non  minus  sanctitate  yitae,  quaru  doctrina  conspicuus, 
magna  eluxit  abstiuentia,  solo  pane  et  aqua  srepe  victitans,  nee 
his  nisi  sub  vesperam  se  reticiebat.  Tain  profunda  humilitate 
fuit,  ut  abjiciendi  sese  occasiones  ultro  qua;rebat.  Incommodo- 
rum  corporis  ade6  patiens,  ut  quamvis  longa  et  permolesta  labora- 
ret  infirmitate,  nunquam  tamen  auditus  sit  queri,  sed  quoad 
licebat,  pro  sano  se  gerebat,  hac  una  in  re  simulator  egregius. 
Denique  qureeumque  agebat,  sanctimoniam  quamdam  spirare 
videbantur,  ut  non  defuerint  viri  graves,  qui  asseruerint,  si  quen- 
quarn  vidissent  in  hac  vita  sanctum,  eum  procul  dubio  fuisse  Pa- 
trem  Andream  Vitum." 

B.  A.  Campbell's  Biographical  Sketches,  &c,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Catholic  Almanac  for  18-41,  (where  all  the  authorities  are  given,) 
has  furnished  the  Editor  with  the  materials  for  the  above  Sketch. 
Reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  Memoirs,  by  Packard  II. 
Clarke,  in  the  "  Baltimore  Metropolitan,  Vol.  IY.,  185G,"  and  to 
the  Historical  Sketch  of  Father  White  in  the  "Woodstock  Let- 
ters." 
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Father  William  McSherry,  to  whose  diligence  and  zeal  the 
students  of  the  early  history  of  Maryland  arc  indebted  for  the  trans- 
cripts, (from  the  originals  in  the  Library  of  the  "  Domus  Professa' 
of  the  S.  J.  in  Rome,)  of  the  "llelatio,"  " Declaration  and  "Ex* 
cerpta,"  was  born  July  19th,  1790,  near  Charleston,  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  In  his  15th  year,  he  became  a  student 
in  Georgetown  College.  In  his  16th  year,  he  was  received  as  a 
novice  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1821  to 
complete  his  studies,  where  he  was  ordained,  and  then  returned  to 
the  United  States,  in  1828.  In  1829,  he  became  Professor  of  Hu- 
manities in  Georgetown  College.  In  1832,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
during  which  visit,  he  discovered,  the  previously  unknown,  "Belaiio 
Itineris"  and  the  other  interesting  documents  here  printed.  In 
1833,  he  became  the  first  Provincial  of  Maryland,  and  in  1837 
President  of  the  College,  of  which  he  had  been  a  student  in  his 
youth.  He  died  in  the  year  1839,  and  his  remains  repose  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  College,  at  Georgetown. — Father  J.  S.  Sumner, 
in  the  College  Journal  of  January,  1874. 


Page  1 0.  Father  Blount  was  Provincial  of  England,  and  Father 
Mutius  Vitelleschi  (not  Yitellesetis,  which  is  his  Latin  appella- 
tion,) was  General  of  the  Society  at  this  time. 


As  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  the  variations  of  the  text  of  the 
former  manuscript  copy  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  and 
the  one  now  printed,  are  very  numerous.  It  being  found  impos- 
sible to  find  the  original  copy  of  Father  McSherry,  or  to  recover 
that  made  from  it  for  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  the  colla- 
tion of  the  texts  has  been  made  between  that  now  presented  to 
the  public,  and  that  printed  in  the  "  Woodstock  Letters,"  which, 
even  to  obvious  errors,  is  identically  a  text,  the  same  as  that  from 
which  Dr.  Brooks  made  his  translation.  There  are  more  than 
110  various  readings  in  the  "Eelatio"  and  more  than  CO  in  the 
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11 Declaration  Such  as  do  not  materially  affect  the  sense  are  net- 
here  noticed,  e.  g.  rage  10.  Coni$}  Cowes,  W.  L.,  for  Coins 
Cowes,  II.  S.  Page  11,  line  1,  I!!e,  H  S;,  for  Ma,  W.  L.  The 
different  orthography  of  proper  names,  wiiea  the  meaning  is 
obvious,  will  also  be  not  stated. 


Page  10,  line  9,  oceasum  destivum,  should  be  translated 
"southwest."  Page  16,  line  13,  id  in  aqua  discusfTik(i  a  dish 
in  the  water,  H.  S. ;  ut  in  aqua  discat  (a  thing  you  may  learn 
out  at  sea,)  W.  L.  Page  IS,  line  3,  in  W.  L.  the  biauk  is 
supplied  by  Ramadan.  Page  21,  the  lines  in  parenthesis  in 
the  second  paragraph  are  not  in  the  text  of  the  W.  L.  Page 
23,  the  blank  in  the  20th  line,  is  in  the  W.  L  ,  supplied  by 
nefrendem,  translated  by  Dr.  Brooks  "a  shotc."  Page  24, 
latitudo  15,  W.  L.,  latdudo  16.  Page  25,  Lecti[sunQ  slra- 
gula,  &c,  means  a  hammock.  Page  26,  line  21,  W.  L.  has 
gnaccar  and  line  23  Pvpais  est.  Page  27,  line  6,  W.  L.,  has 
operosiore,  translated  by  Dr.  Brooks,  "in  construction."  Page 
32,  line  6,  after  StL  dementis  there  are  wanting,  in  the  IT.  S. 
nomine  appellacimus,  secundam  S.  Catharinse,  terliam  S.  Ce- 
cilise,  Descendimus  primum.  We  called  by  the  name  (of  S. 
Clement's  Island),  the  second  S.  Catherine's,  the  third  S.  Cecilia's. 
We  disembarked  first.  Page  38,  locum,  II.  S  ,  toman,  "  a  thong," 
W.  L.  Page  41,  line  16,  queirn  nostrum  Beam  vocant,  "whom 
they  call  our  God,"  omitted  in  the  translation.  Line  22,  W.  L.,  has 
Barcluxem.  Page  42,  lines  6  and  12,  W.  L.,  has  Taho  !  Taho ! 
Page  43,  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  wanting  in  the  W.  L.  It 
is  also  to  be"remarked,  that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  words 
in  parenthesis  are  wanting  in  the  W.  L. 


Page  11,  23  I^ovembris,  die  St0  Clementi,  <fcc. — this  should 
be  translated,  "  and  made  a-  way  for  the  people  to  the  land, 
that  they   might   declare   the   wonderful   things   of   God."      St. 
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Clement  having  been  condemned  to  martyrdom  by  the  Empe- 
ror Trajan,  his  executioners  fastened  an  anchor  around  his  neck, 
and  cast  him  into  the  sea.  The  legend  farther  adds,  that  whilst 
all  the  Christians,  who  were  suffering  in  exile,  to  which  Clement 
had  been  condemned,  were  praying  with  great  earnestness- and 
devotion  upon  the  shore,  the  sea  retired  three  miles.  They  went 
dry-shod  to  the  place  of  his  martyrdom,  and  there  they  found  a 
marble  chapel,  containing  an  altar,  and  near  it,  the  body  of  the 
Saint,  all  decently  embalmed,  with  the  anchor  near  his  side.  Re- 
turning to  the  main  land  by  the  same  way,  they  told  the  won- 
derful story  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  all  converted  by  the 
miracle  to  the  Christian  faith. 


Page  32.  "  On  the  day  of  the  Annunciation,  ...  we  celebrated 
mass  for  the  first  time."  A  note  to  the  Historical  Sketch  of 
Father  White,  in  the  "Woodstock  Letters,"  says:  "Father 
White  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  little  known  even  in  our  own  time, 
that  the  soil  of  Maryland  had  been  previously  blessed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  priests,  and  rendered  fruitful  unto  Christ  by  the  shedding 
of  their  blood.  In  1570  Fr.  Segura,  Vice-Provincial  of  the  Span- 
ish Jesuits  in  Florida,  in  company  with  seven  others,  landed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  object  was  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians,  one  of  whom  having  been  taken  to  Florida  by  Span- 
ish merchants,  and  having  professed  Christianity,  had  volunteered 
to  guide  the  missionaries.  These  latter  followed  the  traitor  a 
journey  of  many  months  into  the  interior,  and  were  at  length  aban- 
doned by  him  in  the  wild  forests,  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of 
famine.  After  a  time,  he  returned  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party, 
and  ruthlessly  butchered  his  benefactors  before  the  rustic  altar,  on 
which  they  had  daily  offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  for  his  people." 


Page  3^.   This  tribe  of  Indians,  visited  by  Governor  Calvert, 
on  the  South  side  of  the  Potomac,  was  the  tribe  of  Potomack  In- 
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dians,  dwelling  on  Potomack  creek,  in  what  is  now  Stafford  and 
King  George  counties,  Virginia.  A  few  years  before  this  visit, 
they  numbered  200  warriors  ;  they  belonged  to  the  Confederation 
of  Powhatan. 


Page  35.  The  opposition  of  Claiborne  to  Lord  Baltimore's  Col- 
ony grew,  as  is  well  known,  out  of  his  Lordship's  claim  to  Kent 
Island,  on  which  Claiborne  had  established  settlements.  Gov- 
ernor Calvert  had  given  Claiborne  notice,  during  his  visit  to  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  on  his  way  to  the  Potomac,  that  he  claimed 
Kent  Island  as  a  part  of  his  grant  from  the  Crown.  On  the  14th 
of  March,  1634,  only  a  few  days  after  Calvert's  visit,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  of  Virginia  held  a  consultation,  at  the  instance  of 
Captain  William  Claiborne,  on  the  subject  of  Calvert's  claim  to 
Kent  Island  and  his  demand  that  Claiborne  should  consider  himself 
a  member  of  his  plantation,  and  relinquish  all  relation  and  depen- 
dence upon  the  colony  of  Virginia.  It  was  decided  by  the  Board  : 
"that  whilst  all  good  correspondence  should  be  maintained  with 
Lord  Baltimore's  Colony,  yet  they  knew  no  reason  why  they  should 
render  up  the  rights  of  the  Isle  of  Kent,  more  than  of  any  other 
place  formerly  given  to  the  Colony  of  Virginia  by  his  Majesty's 
Patent." 


Page  3G.  Whilst  all  history  is  full  of  commendation  and  praise 
over  the  conduct  of  William  Penn,  in  purchasing  his  lands  in 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Indians,  it  will  be  not  amiss  to  bestow  a 
due  measure  of  credit  upon  the  same  course  pursued  by  Lord 
Baltimore's  Governor.  He  purchased  the  land,  upon  which  his 
settlement  was  made,  for  what,  to  Indians,  would  be  ample  remu- 
neration, they  being  about  moreover  to  abandon  their  country,  as 
indeed  many  of  them  had  already  done,  in  consequence  of  their 
dread  of  the  formidable  Susquehannocks. 
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The  "Declaration  seems  to  hare  been  prepared  fcr  the  Gene- 
ral of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  or  whosoever  had  the  authority  to 
select,  and  send  out  missionaries,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
full  knowledge  of  the  country,  in  which  Lord  Baltimore  was  about 
to  establish  his  Colony,  A  perusal  of  it  will  show,  in  how  many 
particulars  the  author  of  it  was  in  error,  and  how  he  had  been 
misled  by  the  accounts  of  fortune-seeking  travellers  in  the  new 
world.  It  is  sad  to  contrast  the  glowing  accounts  of  Maryland 
in  the  "Declaration  and  the  painful  experience  of  the  missiona- 
ries— the  author  himself,  perhaps,  among  them—as  set  out  in  the 
extracts  from  their  letters. 


As  the  writer  of  the  "Adnotaliones"  intimates,  on  p.  114,  the  text 
of  Father  McSherry's  transcript  was  of  doubtful  correctness,  and 
hence  his  parenthetical  explanations.  But  even  the  Annotator  is 
clearly  in  error,  in  several  places,  in  the  attempted  elucidation  of 
Fr.  McSherry's  text.  The  following  are  to  be  noted  as  the  most 
important  variations  between  the  text  of  the  H.  S.  and  that  of 
the  "Woodstock  Letters.'' 

Page  4G,  line  19.  (200)  ducenlorum,  H.  S.,  2000,  W.  L. 
Page  48,  line  20.  12,000  W.  L.,  1200  H.  S.  Page  49,  line  1. 
Pilaivare  11.  S.,  Delaware  W.  L.  Line  15.  Attowmack  W.  L., 
Attomeek  II.  S.  50.  Simagma  H.  S.,  sinapi,  mustard,  W.  L. 
Page  50,  line  21.  Messamini  II.  S.,  Chesamines  W.  L.  Page 
51.  The  fishes  in  the  W.  L.  are  thus  set  down:  Sturiones,  hale- 
ces,  phoccense,  astaci,  squills?,  torpedines,  truttce,  mulli  triuni 
generum,  ericii,  rubelliones,  albi  salmones,  conchee,  cochin'. 
Translated  by  Dr.  Brooks  :  Sturgeon,  herrings,  porpoises,  craw- 
fish, torpedoes,  trouts,  mullets  of  three  kinds,  urchins,  roach,  white 
salmon,  periwinkles.  Page  51,  line  19,  instead  of  "5  vel  G  mil* 
lia,"  the  \V.  L.  has  "600,000  vel  800,000."  Line  22,  for  cino- 
ros,  the  W.  L.  has  sciurcs,  squirrels  ;  instead  of  castores  fibres, 
the  W.  L.  has  castores,  beavers;  fibres,  ferrets.  Fiber  also 
means  a  beaver;   for   marlieles,W.   L.   has  mustelas,   weasels; 
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Curculiones  means  wlieevilSj  insects  that  eat  tlie  inner  part  of 
grain  and  pulse  of  various  kinds,  the  same  as  the  Greek  Kis.  .  .  . 
The  author  of  the  Declaratio  seems  to  have  fallen  into  an  amus- 
ing confusion  of  mind,  from  the  resemblance  in  sound  between 
weasel  and  wheevil,  having  apparently  thought  in  English,  whilst 
lie  wrote  in  Latin.  Page  52,  line  10  (Piscibus  vel  auibus  viridis 
coloris)  is  not  in  the  W.  L.  Glaucis  Psillacis  should  be  trans- 
lated, green  Parrots.  Line  27.  Pomis,  granatis  aureis  should 
be  pomis  granatin,  pomegranates,  aureis,  oranges.  The  Explicit, 
&c.y  on  p.  53,  is  not  in  the  W.  L. 


Leonard  Calvert,  the  founder  of  the  third  successful  colony  to 
this  country,  was  the  second  son  of  George  Calvert,  the  first  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  oldest  son,  and  the  heir  to  the  titles  and  estates, 
was  Cecil  Calvert,  to  whom  was  given,  in  1032,  the  charter  of 
Maryland,  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  father.  Before 
"Maryland  "  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  name  of  his  new  colony, 
in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  King  Charles  the 
First,  Grescentia  and  Mariana  had  been  thought  of.  It  had  been 
Lord  Cecilius  Baltimore's  intention  at  first  to  lead  the  expedition 
himself,  but  deeming  it  more  judicious  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  Colony  in  England,  he  gave  the  command  to  his  brother  Leon- 
ard, whom  he  commissioned  as  Lieutenant  Governor.  This  was  on 
the  22d  of  November,  1C33.  George  Calvert,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  brothers,  also  accompanied  the  Colonists,  and  Jerome  Hawley 
and  Thomas  Cornwallis  were  named  in  the  commission  as  Leon- 
ard Calvert's  counsellors.  The  first  Assembly  of  the  State  was 
held  in  1635,  and  none  subsequently  till  1G38.  At  this  time,  Lord 
Baltimore  issued  a  new  commission  to  Leonard  Calvert,  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  title  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  militia,  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice.  Until  1639, 
when  the  Assembly  substituted  a  representative  system,  the  body 
had  been  purely  democratic,  every  freeman  sitting  either  in 
person,  or  by  proxy.  In  1643  Governor  Calvert  went  to  England, 
22 
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havinpr  appointed  Captain  Giles  Brent,  as  Deputy  Governor.  The 
troubles  of  the  Colony,  and  the  persistent  efforts  of  Claiborne  to 
recover  the  possession  of  Kent  Island,  need  not  be  recorded  here. 
Governor  Calvert  died  at  St.  Mary's  city,  on  the  9th  of  June, 
I  G4T.  The  particulars  of  his  death  are  not  known,  beyond  thjat 
he  was  most  tenderly  ministered  to,  in  his  last  moments,  by  his 
kinswomen,  Margaret  and  Mary  Brent. 

- 

I 
Page   54.    The   two    assistants   referred   to   here,    were   John 

Ivnowles,  who  died  of  yellow  fever,  on  the  24th  of  September, 
1G3Y,  and  Thomas  Gervase,  who  was  probably  the  temporal  coad- 
jutor of  Father  Brock  as  late  as  1640.     (Oliver.) 


Page  54.  From  the  Export  for  the  year  1G3G,  it  would  seem 
that  the  letters  from  the  Maryland  Mission  were  not  addressed 
directly  to  the  General  of  the  Society  at  Borne,  but  to  the  Pro- 
vincial of  England.  This  official  made  such  condensation  or 
abstract,  as  he  deemed  most  judicious,  and  sent  it  to  the  head  of 
the  order.  This  will  appear  also  from  the  reports  of  other  years 
here  printed.  If  the  Archives  of  the  Society  in  England  are 
still  preserved,  a  rich  harvest  might  be  reaped  for  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  days  of  early  Maryland. 


Page  62.  The  letter  of  1639,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Father  John  Brock,  whose  real  name  was  Morgan.  (In  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  the  English  Laws  against  "Jesuit  and 
Missionary  Priests,"  they  travelled  under  various  disguises,  and 
most  frequently  under  assumed  names.)  He  was  a  kinsman  of 
Father  Thomas  (Francis?)  Fitzherbert,  mentioned  on  page  90. 
He  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  natives  in 
the  Christian  faith.  In  a  letter  of  his,  dated  3d  May,  1641,  he 
says:  "I  would  rather,  labouring  in  the  conversion  of  these  In 
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dians,  expire  on  the  bare  ground,  deprived  of  all  huir.au  succour, 
and  perishing  with  hunger,  than  once  think  of  abandoning  this 
holy  work  of  God,  from  fear  of  want.''  Five  weeks  afterwards, 
on  the  5th  of  Jane,  LGil,  he  sank  under  the  accumulation  of 
fatigues  and  privation?,  and  passed  to  immortality.     {Oliver.) 


Page  63.   Metapawnien  =  Mattapanient  =  Mattapany.       Ma- 
quackomen=Maekaqu6me:i.     Kittaniaquindi=--Kittamaquridi. 


Page  63.  Father  Philip  Fisher  was  bom  in  1595  ;  became  a 
member  of  the  S.  J.  in  1617,  and  a  "professed"  Father  in  1630. 
Be  followed  Father  White  to  Maryland,  in  1G35  or  1636,  and  de- 
voted his  labours  almost  exclusively  to  the  settlers  in  the  city  of  St. 
Mary's,  which,  at  that  time,  contained  50  or  60  houses.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  troubles  and  disturbances  in  the  Colony  in  1645,  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  Virginia,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, probably  as  a  fellow-prisoner,  with  Father  White,  inasmuch  as, 
in  a  letter  to  the  General  of  the  Society,  Father  Vincent  Caraffa, 
in  March,  1648,  lie  writes  of  himself  and  companions' as  having  at 
last  arrived  inVirginia,  after  a  voyage  of  seven  weeks. 


Page  63.  Father  John  Gravencr  is  supposed  to  be  the  Priest 
elsewhere  mentioned  as  Father  John  Altham.  He  was  the  zeal- 
ous pastor  of  Kent  Island,  and  died,  in  the  prime  of  life,  on  the 
5th  November,  1640.     {Oliver.) 


Page  63.  Kent  island  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Chesapeake 
Pay.  It  is  20  miles  long  and  10  or  12  wide.  It  is  near  the 
mouth  of  Chester  and  St.  Michael's  Rivers,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  and  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  West,  South,  Severn 
and  Magothy  Rivers,  on  the  Western  shore.  It  had  been  an 
established  mart,  as  early  as  1631,  three  years  before  the  arrival 
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of  the- Maryland  settlers.  In  1038,  it  was  "  reduced  n  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Calvert,  and  put  under  the  government  of  an 
officer  of  the  Colony,  called  the  "  Commander  of  the  Isle  of  Kent." 
At  this  time,  it  had  a  population  of  200,  and  sent  two  delegates 
to  the  Assembly  at  St.  Mary's  — See  Streeter's  First  Commander 
of  Kent  Island. 


Page  G3.  Pascatoe^Pascataway— Piscataway. 


Page  T4.  Chitomacheu  is  sometimes  called  Chilomachan.  His 
Empress  received,  at  her  baptism,  the  name  of  Mary,  and  her  in- 
fant daughter  the  name  of  Ann.  Mosorcoques,  the  Emperor's 
chief  counsellor,  was  baptized,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  name  of 
John,  and  his  son  by  the  name  of  Robert     {Campbell.) 


Page  76.  Anacosta  is  the  name  of  a  small  creek  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  tributary  of  the  East  branch  of  the  Potomac. 


Page  80.  Father  Roger  Rigby  was  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, in  1608.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  very  soon  after  his  ordination  to  the  Priesthood,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Maryland  Mission,  and  died  in  1646,  in  Virginia. 


Page  80.   Patuxen— I*atuxent.     Page  82.   Portqbacco==Poto- 

paco,  the  correct  Indian  name,  from  which  Portobacco  is  plain iy 
a  corruption.     Susquehannoes— Susquehannocks. 


Page  9u  Discite justitiam  moniti,  et  non  tcmnere  Divos.    ^  ir, 
/En.  vi  :  620. 
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